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SCHOOL f ARTS: 


In which are 


| Faithfully ExHIBIT ED, and fully ExeLainep, 


J. A Variety of curious and valuable {| making Impreſſions upon Glaſs, and 
Experiments in Refining, Calcining, of laying thereon Gold or Silver; to- 
Melting, Aſſaying, Caſting, Allay - gether with the Method of preparing 
ing, and Toughening of Cid; with the Colours for Potters Work, or 
ſeveral other Curioſities relating to || Delf Ware. 


Gold and Silver. V. A Collection of very. valuable Se- 


— 
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II. Choice Secrets for Jewellers in the crets, for the Uſe of Cutlers, Pet 
Management of God; in Enamelling, ,| terers, Braſiers, Foiners, Turners, 
and the Preparation of Enamel! Co- ern Book -binders, Diſtillers, 
lours, with the Art of Copying pre- Lapidaries, Limners, &c, together 
cious Stones; of preparing Colours with the Art of Marbling Books or 


for Doublets; of Colouring Foyles || Paper, 

for Fexoels, together with other rare VI. A Diſſertation on the Nature and 
Secrets. : Growth of Salt-petre : Allo, ſeveral 
III. Several uncommon Experiments | for 

Caſting in Sifver, Copper, Braſs, Tin, Experiments. 

Steel, and other Metals; Likewiſe in VII. The Art of preparing Rockets, 

Was, Plaiſter of Paris, Wood, Horn, Crackers, Fire-Globes, Stars, Sparks, 

c. With the Management of the Ec. for Recreative Fire-Works, 

reſpective Moulds. VIII. The Art and Management of 
TV. The Art of making Gaſs : Exhi- Dying Silks, Warfleds, Cotton, &c. in 

biting withal the Art of Painting and various Colours, 


Compiled from GERMAN, and other foreign AUTHORS. 
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other choice and uncommon Chymica! 


The Fou RTRH EDITION, p 
With Additions of .a great Number of valuable Receipts ; 


particularly, A ſhort, plain, and eaſy Introduction to the 
Art of drawing in PERSPECTIVE, 
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HE Honour I preſume to do myſelf 
in preſenting You with a new Edition 
of the LABORATORY, r ScuooL of 
PAK: Py ARTs, will not, I flattter myſelf, 
cCccaſion Your Diſpleaſure, but meet 
with a favourable Acceptance: The Reception 
this Book has met with from the Publick has en- 
gag d me to augment this fourth Impreſſion with 
2 conſiderable Number of ſcarce and valuable Re- 
ceipts and Inſtructions for the Benefit of ſuch as 
delight in acquiring uſeful Knowledge, and whoſe 
Endceavours aim at the Improvement of their Fa- 
culties, by trying Experiments which have a Ten- 
deney to their own and the Publick Advantage. 
I cannot, without ſome Concern, reflect on the 
great Diſappointment I meet with in the Pub- 
lication of a Work of far greater Conſequence *, 
which, Sir, had the Sanction and Approbation, 


The Ada Germanica, or Literary Memoirs of Germany, Se. 
2 not 


DEDICATION. 


not only of You, but likewiſe of a conſiderable 
Number of other Gentlemen of Learning and 
Judgment, who deem'd it a Work, which would be 
both agreeable and ſerviceable to the Publick : But, 
for want of ſufficient Encouragement, Ihave been 
under a Neceſſity to ſuſpend the farther Conti- 
nuation thereof: However, I ſtill flatter myſelf, 
that by Your Patronage, andthe Recommendation 
of thoſe other Gentlemen, who are Well wiſhers, 
and have already been Promoters of it, a Subſcrip- 
tion will be {et on Foot, which may enable me to 
go on with Chearfulneſs, not only to finith the 


Second Volume, but likewiſe to compleat my 
Deſign. ; 


Be pleaſed, Sir, to pardon this Digreſſion, as 
foreign to the Purpoſe of a Dedication, and accept 
of the preſent Performance, in Token of Acknow- 
ledgement for Your kind Offices in promoting 
the above Undertaking, while craving the farther 
Continuation of Your Favour and Intereſt, I do 


myſelf the Honour to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
6-1-R; 
Your moſt obliged and 


moſt obedient humble Servant, 


GODFREY SMITH. 
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[PRE FA CE. 


ATURE. the Mother of all viſible Be- 
J ings; or to ſpeak more Chriſtian-like, 
@ the Wiſdom and Power of God, have 
ee diſcover'd themſelves throughout the 
Se mew? [Jniverſe, in the moſt admirable and ſur- 
prizing Productions. The Wonders and innumerable * 
Curioſities of our particular Syſtem, ravith the Eyes of 
every Beholder, who is thereby incited to acknowledge 
and adore the Supreme Being, and firſt intelligent 
Cauſe of ſo glorious a Frame. | 

Bur the Manifeſtation of God's Perfections was 
not the only Deſign of ſuch a Profuſion and Variety 
of Wonders; it was alſo deſign'd for the preſent Ule 
and Benefit of Mankind, which is alſo, properly ſpeak- 
ing, a Diſplay of the Divine Goodneſs. In them we 
find a Plenty of cvery Thing to ſupply our Wants, and 
all Manner of Helps to bringto Perfection the molt uſe- 
ful Arts. For though Nature has hid the beſt, and 
even the richeſt Part of her Productions, either in the 
Deep, or in the Bowels of the Earth, yet is ſhe willing 
and ready to lay her Treafures open to our diligent 
: Enquiries, to our Contemplation and Uſe. The more 
IB 2 Man applies himſelf to ſuch Reſcarches, the better he 
anlwers 
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+ anfwers the End of his Creation: But the leſs he is 
endued with that Spirit of Enquiry, the nearer he re- 


ſembles the Brutes, who enjoy the preſent Objects, 
without reflecting on their Beauty, Variety and Uſe- 
fulneſs; without attending to any thing elſe but what 
makes an actual Impreſſion upon their Senſes. Such 
are the People who trample on Arts and Sciences, and 
deſpiſe thole who apply themſelves to Mechanick 
Arts, as well as ſuch who endeavour to be uſeful in 
that Reſpect to their Fellow Creatures. 

I pox'r doubt but there will be many of that Kind 
_ Efor with ſuch the World abounds) who will ſet their 
Wits at work to find Fault with this Performance, ei- 
ther as to the intrinſic Merit of it, the Truth of ſome 
Experiments, or the Tranſlator's Stile. But to be 
betorehand with thoſe Gentlemen, and to ſave them 


ſome Trouble, I freely own myſelf to be a Foreigner, 


who has had no great Share of School, much leſs of 
Univerſity-Learning. Nevertheleſs, I can ſay without 
Vanity, that I am not deſtitute of Common Senſe and 
ſome Share of Reading. 

I HAVE eee to tranſlate and compile this 
Work in a plain, eaſy and intelligible Manner; and 
if there is any Fault, in Point of Grammar, or Ortho- 
graphy, Gentlemen of good Senſe and good Nature 
will eaſily excuſe Trifles, in Conſideration of the Uſe- 
fulneſs of the Work itſelf. 

HowevEeR, we may venture to ſay, that altho' it 
was deſign'd chiefly for the Ingenious Lovers of Arts, 
unſ{kilPd in Languages, with whom moſt Countries 
abound, yet the Learned themſelves may find therein 
Variety of Matter, not unworthy their Notice. 

As to the Truth of the Experiments, I muſt own, 
that had my Fortune anſwer'd my Inclination, I would 
havecarefullyexamin'd moſt of 'em beforehand : but as 
that was not the Caſe, I ſhall leave it to thoſe Gentle- 


+ men 
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men whoſe Purſes may be equal to the Taſk, to ſa- 
tisfy their Curioſity. I have, however, tried ſome 
of them, and they have anſwered my Expectation, 
which gives me room to believe that the reſt are 
as true. Beſides, I have conſulted People whoſe 
Province it was to be better acquainted with thoſe 
Particulars: Or, when I could not have ſuch an 
Opportunity, I have weighed them the beſt I could, 
and duly examined their Probability and the Credit 
of the Authors ; ſo that I dare ſay, moſt, if not all, 
of thoſe Experiments will ſtand the Teſt. 

I xxow, Objections have been raiſed againſt a few 
Articles here and there, particularly that concerning 
the Generation of Silk-Worms out of Veal ; but pre- 
ſume that Experiments made to prove the Truth of 
this Fact, which we have inſerted in this Impreſſion, 
will induce Gentlemen not too haſtily to form a Judg- 
ment on the ſuppoſed Improbability of the Thing, 
but to wait till Trials performed by themſelves or 
others ſhall determine whether ſuch Facts really be as 
they are repreſented or not. d 

Wren firſt this Book was put to Preſs, I had ſome 
Hints given me, that the Publication thereof would 
give Offence to Tradeſmen or Artificers, whoſe 
Myſteries in their reſpective Profeſſions would be, 
by that Means, laid open to every Body. But as this 
Argument ſeemed to me to be of little Weight, I did 
not think proper to deſiſt from this Undertaking : 
They who are in a good Way of Buſineſs, will hardly 
neglect it or leave it off, in Hopes of making a better 
Fortune by trying of Projects. And ſuppoſing ſome 
ingenious Perſons ſhould, by their Induſtry, in try- 
ing and putting any of the Experiments in Execution, 
better their Fortune, or get an honeſt Livelihood, 
where would be the Herm? Mult a Man, for fear 
of diſpleaſing a few private Perſons, be debarred from 


the 
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che Knowledge of Things, which may be advanta- 


geous, both to himſelf and his Country, and be de- 
ny'd the Satisfaction in curious Inquiries? My Aim 
in the Publication of this Work is to hurt no Body, 
but to oblige the Curious and Lovers of Art and In- 
genuity, who take Pleaſure in trying Experiments of 
one Sort or other : Amuſements much more delight- 
tul and fatisfactory, to ſome Gentlemen, than Gam- 
ing, Hunting, Reading of Novels, and the like. 
Artificers and Handycraftſmen will find it a very 
uſeful Performance. They will, perhaps, make ſome 
new and advantageous Diſcoveries relating to their 
Trade, which before they were ignorant of. The 


Selfiſhneſs and IIl-Nature of ſome Mafters is ſuch, 


that they will keep their Apprentices, during Seven 
Years, on particular Servile Branches, and conceal 
from them the moft effential Part of their Buſineſs, 
by doing Things in private. It concerns thoſe who 
have laboured, or do labour, under ſuch an unjuſt 
or ungenerous Proceeding, to ſtrive to be better in- 
formed. And to many of ſuch this Book will not be 
a uſeleſs Purchaſe, if they peruſe with Attention, and 
try the Experiments, as far as lies in their Power. 
As three Impreſſions of theſe my Endeavours have 
met with a favourable Reception from the Publick, 
I hope they will, in this Fourth Edition, ſhare the 
ſame Fate ; the more as the additional Number of 
very valuable Receipts and Inſtructions is conſider- 
able: They are the Fruits of a good Intention, and 
preſented to the Curious with Sincerity. 
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A Variety of curious and valuable Experiments in 
Refining, Calcining, Melting, Affaying, Caſt- 
ing, Allaying, and Toughening of GoLD; with 
ſeveral Curiofities relating to GOLD and SILVER, 
A valuable, it is juſtly diſtinguiſh'd from all the reſt by 
the name of the King of Metals, Europe as well as 
the other parts of the World, attords ſeveral Gold mines; but 
Peru, inthe Spaniſh Tet Indies, particularly abounds in them; 
from whence almoſt every nation is ſupplied with it. 

Of all metals, Gold is the moſt ſolid: It conſiſts of particles 
ſo fine and cloſely connected, that it is a difficult matter to 
ſeparate it: It will refit the fire, and not ſuffer any diminu- 
tion by the heat thereof, though never ſo fierce and violent. 
It is not ſubject to ruſt, but retains its natural colour. Its 
weight is ten times heavier than earth, and a.piece of Gold 
contains ſeven times the matter that a piece of glaſs doth of 
the ſame magnitude, It is of a malleable temper, and ſpreads 
under a hammer more than any other metal, and by the hand 
of a ſkilful artiſt, may be wrought into any form or ſhape. 
There is no ſolid body that can be extended ſo much as Gold; 


one ounce beaten into * would cover ten acres of ground. 
8 Wire⸗ 


S Gold of all other 5 the moſt noble and moſt 
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Viredrawers extend out of an ounce of Gold a thread of 

230800 foot long. . 
Gold being then of a pure and ſolid ſubſtance, its intrinſic 

value cannot be diminiſh'd by the moſt violent fire, nor any U 

other means, but only by the mixing and incorporating it 

with other metals, and when this is done, its purity or value 


is diſtinguiſh'd by the number of carats. The fineſt Gold, h 
which is free from any allay, is commonly call'd Gold of 24 

carats, and as many carats there be below that number, fo c 
much is the Gold lefſen'd from its original value, according al 
to the proportion of the allay of ſilver and copper; ſo that Cc 
g of ſilver and 4 of copper to + of Gold, being incorporated CI 
together, makes a Gold of 12 carats, and fo on. ſo 


To ſeparate the Gold from the Ore: 


T the Gold Mines in the kingdom of Hungary they have 
ſeveral ways of ſeparating it; as burning, melting, and 
adding ſilver ore and other minerals, ſand and lead, according 
as the ore is fluid or fix d: For the generality they proceed 
thus; they break and pound the ore very fine in water; they 
waſh it often, and lay it in powder upon cloths, and by a 
gentle oblique deſcent of the water over it, and their con- 
tinual ſtirring it, the earthy, clayey and 2 parts are 
waſhed away, while the heavier and metallick remain in the 
cloth: Theſe cloths are afterwards waſhed clean, in ſeveral 
tubs; and the water, after ſettling a little, is poured off from 
its ſediment; which ſediment is again waſhed, and ſtirred 
in ſeveral veſſels and troughs, till at length they ſprinkle 
quickſilver upon it, and knead it well together for an hour, and 
then they waſh it again in a wooden veſſel; ſtriking the veſ- 
ſc] againſt their leg, they bring the Gold and quickſilyer to- 
gether into an amalgama : From this amalgama they ſtrain 
as much of the quickſilver as they can, firſt thro? coarſe, and 
then thro” fine cloths; the remaining maſs is put upon a per- 
forated plate, which is ſet over a deep pan placed in the earth, 
in the bottom of which pan they alſo put quickfilver ; and 
this pan is covered, and well luted; then they make a chars 
coal fire upon it, and by that means drive down the quickſilver 
which might ftill remain in the Gold, to the reſt in the 
bottom of the pan; then taking out the Gold, they give it a 
ſmart fire, that it may ſtill become purer. of 


® - 


ſilver 
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of 
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Of SILVE By 
T% fineſt metal next to Gold is Silver, which is of a 


more ſmooth and poliſh'd nature than gold ; it is mal- 
leable, but will not ſo eaſily yield or extend under the 
hammer, neither is it ſo weighty as gold. 

Silver is ſeldom found in mines by itſelf, but commonly ac- 
company'd or mix'd with copper, lead, or gold. That mix'd 
among lead lies in a kind of black ore; but what is found in 
copper, is for the generality in a bard white ore, reſembling 
cryſtal. Sometimes pieces of pure filyer are found in mines 
ſo hard, that it cannot be melted without the addition of a 
quantity of other ſilver. There being a great variety of ſil- 
ver ore, both to its mixtures, ſo likewiſe to its richneſs; ſome 
containing a great proportion of ſilver to what others do; 
100IÞ6 weight of ore ſome times yields but ; ounce or an ounce 
of ſilver; ſometimes 2, 3, 4, 5 to 20 ounces: Richer ore 
is very rare; yet, there has been ſuch as contain'd half ſilver, 
and ſome ſo rich, as to be work'd into ſilver utenſils without 
refining it. 

A ſpecimen of each ſort of ore is carried to an office, call'd 
the Taſte, where its richneſs is examin'd into by the follow- 
ing method : They take the ſame quantity of the different 
ores, after firſt drying, burning, and grinding them, and give 
to each an equal proportion of lead, then melt and purify 
them, and by exact ſcales obſerve the proportion between the 


ore and its contain'd metal, and make a report thereof to 


thoſe employ'd in the large melting furnaces: If the ore is 
found to contain 2x.ounce or more to 100 Þþ weight, they 
melt it by the help of iron-ſtone, call'd Ye, and ſlacken, a 
ſcum, or cake taken off from the top of the pan, into which 
the melted mineral runs. If the ore be poorer and contains 
only 2 ounces or leſs to 100 I weight, it is firſt pounded, and 
then much of the earthy parts are waſh'd away, *till it be- 
comes richer, after which it is thrown mto a furnace with the 
former materials, where it melts, and runs thro' a hole at 
the bottom into a pan, placed in the earth before it, and thus 
expoſed it immediately acquires a hard ſcum, droſs or cake, 
which being often taken off, the remaining metal becomes 
purer ; to which lead is added, and after ſome time the melted 
meta] is taken out, then being again melted in the driving 
2 furnace, 
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| furnace, the lead and what elſe is mix'd with the ſilver is tl 

| driven off by the blowing of two large bellows, and runs over tl 

1 in the form of Litharge; that, which firſt comes is the white, fe 
l and that which comes laſt is the red Litharge. 


\ 


of Of REFiNniNG. 


EFINING or purifying of gold or filver, is an art by 

which the impurities that are mix'd with theſe metals 

are ſeparated, and this is done four ways, v:z. by parting, 
the tet , cementation, and by mercury. 

Parting is done with agua fortis; which the refiners make 

thus: They take of ſaltpetre 3ſ5, dantzick vitriol 2i6, and 

mix them in a mortar, and put the powder into a long-neck, 


or earthen veſſel, ſo called from its figure: Six or eight of thoſe a 
long necks thus filled are placed in each fide of the furnace in 
in a range built with iron bars, at about 9 inches diſtance or 
from each other, and cloſed at the ſides with bricks, the up- 

per arches ate left open to put in and take out the pots: Over at 
the arches they lay large bars of iron, and then they cover all It 

the top of the furnace with loam, the body of each long-neck tu 
lying expoſed to the fire, and the neck without, to which the wi 
receivers of glaſs are well luted; the lute is made of good th 
loam, ſome horſe dung, and alittle colcothar. Tho' the two lec 
former will do pretty well, in caſe the latter is not to be had : cle 
The luting being well mix'd and applied, they make a gentle me 
charcoal fire under the pots for 3 hours, and then they in- hr 
creaſe it for 3 hours more, about the ſeventh hour they make re 
a vehement hot fire for 4 hours, and fling in towards the end Wa 
well dry'd billets of oak, of the length of the furnace, whoſe ret 
flame ſurrounds all the pots, and finiſhes the work: Next day the 


* The 7% is a round iron ring, ſome are made oval, about two, 
three. or more inches deep, according to their largeneſs and the 
quantity of the ſilver to be refined. This ring is fill d with wood- 
aſhes well cleanſed, and preſs'd very cloſe; at the top there is a 
cavity, commonly ſunk with an iron ball for to contain the filver : 
Before the aſhes are quite dry, you put a cloth over it with fine 
aſhes of trotter bones, which you ſift upon, thro! a fine hair ſieve, 
then place it on a tile, in a wind furnace, cover it with a muffel, 
and make it red hot; when ſo, then put in the filyer to be refined. 
Vid. Plate H. fo. 1. 

the 


r lieve, 
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the receivers are carefully ſeparated from the long- necks, and 
the agua fortis taken care of, and put by for uſe as occaſion 


4 


To refine Gold from Silver by Parting. 


UT three parts or more of Silver to one part of Gold in- 
| to a Crucible, give it a briſk fire, and when in fuſion, 
granulate it; then, after you have dry'd the grains, put them 
into agua fortts, wherein the Silver will diſſolve, and the 
Gold will precipitate and ſettle at the bottom, in a powder. 
After the Gold is ſettled, pour off the diſſolution of Silver, 
waſh the Gold powder with clean water, and ſweeten it from 
all the ſharpneſs of the agua forts. Then dry and melt it in 
a {mall crucible, with a little borax or ſaltpetre; and when 
in fuſion, and looks of a bright colour, caſt it into an ingot 
or mould you have for that purpoſe. See Plate II. fig 5. 

To bring the ſolution of the Silver into a body, pour it in 
a thick-bottom'd copper bowl, that is thorough clean; add to 
it ten times the quantity of clean water, and the whole will 
turn of a ſky colour; fling a little ſalt into it, ſtir it about 
with a clean wooden ſtick, and the Silver will precipitate to 
the bottom of the conſiſtence of a thin paſte. After it has ſet- 
led for three hours or longer, pour off the water into another 
clean copper bowl, and add ſome warm water to the ſedi- 
ment, which will alſo turn to a ſky colour, but paler than the 
firſt : repeat this till the water comes off clear, and the Silver 
remains free from all ſharpneſs or ſalt. Warm the firſt blue 
water in the bowl, fling a little ſalt into it, and the Silver that 
remain'd will ſettle at the bottom. Pour off the water, dry 
the ſediments, and then, after you have greas'd or wax'd your 
crucible, melt them therein, with a little borax. 


Haw to granulate Silver in the beſt Manner. 


AKE a twig or two of a birch-broom, with theſe 
{tir the water, in which you deſign to granulate, in a 
circular motion, at the ſame time pour you ſilver with 

diſcretion into it, between the branches of the twigs ; and 
the proceſs will anſwer to your ſatisfaction. 


B 3 Another 
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Another Method to ſeparate Gold from Silver. 


AK E the filver which contains gold, gratulate it, 
orelie caſt it into an ingot ; then hammer it into thin 
plates, and cut them in little pieces, roll them up in 

ſcrolls, ſo as not only to convey them eaſily through the neck 
of the matraſs, but alſo to prevent the plates laying upon one 
another, which would hinder the operation. Then pour to 
one ounce of ſilver, two ounces of agua fortis ; ſtop your 
matraſs, yet ſo as to give it a little vent; place it over a coal 
fire, and let it leiſurely advance to working and boiling ; 
continue it thus until the filver is wholly diſſolved, and the 
agua fortis looks of a clear colour. If the filver contains 
any gold, vou will ſee it ſettle at the bottom of the matraſs, 
in a blackiſh powder ; but if there appears little or no black 
ſediment, it is a fign the ſilver contains no gold. 

Pour the filver-water from off the ſediment very gently and 
carefully into a glaſs or pan, fince there is in every drop a 
- mixture of filver ; but particularly take care of the black 

fediment, for that is the gold calx. 

To this filver-water put ten times the quantity of rain or 
river-water, which is better than ſpring-water : and at the 
bottom of the pan put a red hot plate of copper, which will 
cauſe the Silver to precipitate to the bottom, and by degrees 
to hang to the plate, ſo as to cover it. 

On the black ſediment pour about an inch high of clear 
water, which will, for the firſt and ſecond time, turn whitiſh, 
becauſe of the ſilver that remains therein; add this water to 
that in the glaſs, and continue pouring of water on the gold 
calx until it comes off clear ; then put the gold calx into a 
ſmall crucible, drain off the water and let it dry; melt it in 
the ſame crucible with a little borax, and you will have the 
pureſt gold. 

To try whether there is any filver remaining in the water, 
hs a little ſalt in it, and let it ſtand all night to ſettle ; if 

ere 18 any, the water will turn turbid and muddy, but if 
there is no ſilver remaining, the ſalt will ſettle at the bottom 
of the glaſs, and the water remain clear. After it has ſettled 

24 hours, or more, pour the clear water from off the top, and 

put the ſediment, which is the filver calx, into a crucible 

which has been warmed and the inſide waxed all over; in this 
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let the calx ſettle, then pour off the clear water; when the 
calx is dry, melt it as has been directed, and you will have the 
pureſt Silver for uſe. This is the ſhorteſt manner of ſepa- 


rating theſe metals. 


* 


the muffel and coppel are red hot. Then put, according to 


To ſeparate Gold or Silver ſrom other Metals. 


AK E your coppel *, and put it under a muff! +,which 
cover all over with live coals, adding dead ones to 
them, and by degrees augmenting the heat, till both 


your quantity of gold or ſilver, a proportionable quantity of 


lead into the coppel, which is commonly four parts of lead to 


one part of gold or filver. When the lead is melted, and of 
a ſparkling and fine quickſilver colour, then put your gold 
or ſilver upon it, and it will melt preſently : give it a briſk 


fire, and the baſer metals will mix and unite with the lead, 
but the gold or filver remain in the middle, clean and purified 


from all droſs, which fixes itſelf to the ſides like a ſcum ; this 
you take off, preventing its entering into the pores of the 


coppel, and this is What is called /tharge.. . Continue the fire Aha 
till you obſerve no riſing of fumes. © - — — 


By theſe means gold and ſilver is ſeparated or purify d from 


droſs and other metals and impurities. 


The ceppel is made like an earthen cup, not glazed, but able 
to withſtand the fire; this lin'd throughout with paſte, made either 
of waod aſhes, or the aſhes of bones, mix'd up to a maſs with 
either ſtrong beer, urine, or whites of eggs, The wood aſhes are 
waſh'd in ſeveral waters, till they have loſt all their filth and ſalt, 
and the water comes off clear and ſweer, as when firſt put on. The 
bone aſhes loſe their ſalt in the fire, and are commonly burnt of trot- 
ter bones, or thoſe of calf's heads; ſome prefer fiſh bones before any 
other: The aſhes, which ſoever are uſed, muſt be ſifted through a 
fine hair ſieve. After having prepared this paſte or maſs, the cup is 
lined all over the infide very ſmooth and neat, 'oaving only a ca- 
vity or a hollow in the middle, to hold the matter that is to be 


coppel'd, and then it is ſet to dry. The ſize of theſe coppels are made 


to the quantity of the metal to be puriſy d. See Plate YI. fe. 2. 
+ A muffe/ is made of one part of clay, mix'd with one part of 
ſand and two'parts of horſe dung: work up this, ficſt in a ſquare 
flat, with a rolling pin, to the thickneſs of a crown piece, and chen 
bend it into an arch, and let it dry, Some only uſe pipe-clay by 
itſelf, See Plate H. Hg. 3. | KB 
| | | , 
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To refine Gold by Antimony. 


one ounce of gold take four ounces of antimony, melt 
de gold in a proportionable crucible ; at the ſame time 
melt the antimony in another large crucible, and throw the 
gold into it, then make it red hot; when ſo, caſt it into a braſs 


cone *, but let the inſide be a little warm'd and greaſed with 


tallow before you uſe it; then with a piece of wood, or with 
a handle of a hammer, knock pretty hard and quick upon the 
rim, which promotes the guld's ſinking to the bottom; when 


cold, turn it out of the cone, and you will ſee the Regulus ; 


beat it gently off with a hammer, and lay it by. Then take 
the Antimony, put it into the ſame crucible, melt it as before, 


and when turned out, you will find a little Regulus; if you 


think you have not all the gold, you may repeat it a third 
time. When this is done then ſeparate the remaining Anti- 
mony from the gold, thus: Take a pretty large crucible, put 
the Regulus, and a handful of Saltpetre into it ; then take an- 
other crucible fitted i the former, make a vent-hole in the 
bottom, and turn it upſide down, ſo that the hole may be up- 
permoſt. When the wide ends of the crucibles fit well, take 
a lute, mix it with ſome pounded glafs, and lute it well; let 
it dry very well before a fire, then take a brick-bat, put it in 
your melting place, and lute your crucible upon it: This done, 
lay a little ſmall fire about it; on that lay deal charcoal, to 
the top of the upper crucible, but take care the hole be not co- 
vered: As the heat of the fire augments, ſo the Saltpetre goes 
off in ftrong fumes through the hole. When the fumes ceaſe, 


. give it a ſtrong heat for an bour or leſs, according to quanti- 


ty; then take the crucible out of the fire, and let it cool ; or 
elſe when you ſee the crucible turn black, you may quench it 
in a pail of water; knock off the bottom of the crucible, and 
you will find the gold rehn'd ; then take a clean proportionable 
crucible, put a little Borax and the gold into it, melt and caſt 
it into an ingot. This is the fineſt gold poſſible. 


To prepare a Crucible ſo as not to contratt any Gold, thy” it is 
for jeveral Hours in the greatsſt ITcat. 

AKE a good crucible, which will ſtand the fire, 

warm it a little, and {meer or rub it over with a rhind 

of bacon, both infide and outſide; then put it in a warm 


* See the figure of a Cone. Plate EH. fig. 4. 
| place 
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place to dry; when dry repeat rubbing it over again as before, 
and let it dry: this you do for 3 or 4 times. This done, 
warm your crucible again, and ſmear it, both out and inſide, 
plentifully with ſoap, then put it to dry, and before you uſe 
it, put it on a charcoal fire, and the ſoap will burn in a flame, 
when it is burnt out, then you may uſe it for melting gold or 
filver, and it will attract nothing of theſe metals as your 
common crucible will. 


A Method of purifying Gold, by way of Cementation. 


EMENTATION is a ſingular and uſeful art, by 
* which gold may be purified from the allay of any other 
metal; and this is done by means of a moiſtened powder, 
which eats and conſumes. the impurer metals in it: but it is 
to be obſerved, that this cementation is only to be uſed where 
the gold has the predominancy ; otherwiſe if there ſhould be 
more ſilver or other metal than gold, it js better to perform 
the ſeparation with Aqua Fortis, as has been directed. 

The cementing powders are prepared of ſuch ſalts and in- 
gredients as by their acrimony or ſharpneſs conſume the ſilver 
or copper. | g ; 

To theſe are alſo added, g um, which gives the 
gold a fine colour; alſo Blaad-ſtone, Tutia, Crecus Martis, 
calcined Fitric}, and ſeveral other things heighten the beauty 
of that metal. 4 

Brick-duſt is uſed in this cement, in order to receive the 
allay, whether it be filver or copper, or any other metal, 
from the ingredients that attract and ſeparate them from the 
gold, which otherwiſe would adhere to the gold. I ſhall here 
ſet down a few receipts of ſuch cements as have been tried with 


ſucceſs, 


* As uflum is prepared thus; Stratify plates of copper with pow- 
dered ſulphur in a large crucible, cover and lute it with a cover 
that has a hole in the middle, to give vent for the fumitation 
give it a ſtrong fire in a wind- furnace, ſo long till you ſee no ex- 
halation of vapours ; then take off your plates whilſt hot, ſepa- 


rate them, and when cold, beat them to a powder, which is 
the Af; uſtum. 


TAKE 


© 
” „ 4 + - 
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AK E fine brick-duft one part, and fine pounded alt, 

one part, moiſten and mix them with vinegar, and fill 
a crucible halt full, then ſtratify plates of gold, or gold coin, 
with the foreſaid mixture or paſte, and preſs it cloſe down; 
repeat this as you have occaſion, and put a thick layer at top; 
then cover and lute the crucible cloſe, that nothing may eva- 
porate : when this is done, fix your crucible upon a high 
brick, in the middle of the furnace, give it a violent heat for 
12 hours, and the ſalt will eat and conſume the impurities of 
the gold, and attract it into the brick-duſt. Or, 


AKE in weight of ſaltpetre, of allum, and of ſal- 
armoniac, one part; two parts of vitriol z four parts 
of ſalt ; eight parts of brick-duſt, and mix them with vinegar; 
ratify this mixture and the gold, as before directed, in the 
crucible; cover and Jute it well, and give it a violent fire for 
an hour or two, and let it cool of it felf ; but before it is 
quite cold, take out the gold, fling it into white-wine vine- 
gar, and boil it therein; then bruſh it, and after you have 
done this, heat it red hot upon an iron plate. Or, 


A K E blood-ftone two ounces, ruſt of iron, calcined 

vitriol, ſal- armoniac, verdegreaſe, one ounce of each; 
Armenian Hole, Tutia, ſalt- petre, allum, 4 of an ounce of 
each ; moiften this mixture three or four times with vinegar; 
let it dry berween while, then grind it fine, and proceed as 
directed; give it a ftrong fire for three hours; which repeat 
three times. 

To bring the ſilver out of the cementing powder or brick- 
duſt, mix it with glaſs and granulated lead, let it melt to- 
gether, put it to the teſt, and you will have the filver again 
which was in the gold. 


To ſeparate Gold and Silver out of the Sweepings, 


— ſweepings, put them into a pan well glazed, add 
a proportionable quantity of mercury to them, mix 
the duſt and mercury with your hands well together, 
ſo long till you think the mercury has extracted all the gold and 
alver from the duſt; then put the maſs into a piece of waſh- 
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leather, and wring out the mercury, what remains in the 
leather will be like a paſte; put that into an alembick, and 
drive the mercury from it into a diſh with water, which put 
under the head to receive it; what remains put to the teſt, 
refine it with lead, and ſeparate it with aqua forts. | 


To ſeparate the Gold from gilded Copper. 
T ARE four ounces of yellow brimſtone, two ounces of 


ſal armoniac, one ounce of ſaltpetre, half an ounce of 

borax, and grind them fine, with ſtrong vinegar, to 
a paſte z which lay thin over the gilded copper, give it a 
gentle heat until the paſte is burned away and the co 
looks black, then take it out, and with a knife, or other fach 


' inſtrument, ſcrape off the gold in a clean diſh, and it will 


come oft very eaſy, 


Another Methad. 


AK E the root of Bertram, cut it fine, pour one 
quart of ſtrong white-wine vinegar upon it, put it into 
a boiling - pot, cover it with a lid, lute it well, and let 

it boil a little, then take it off the fire and let it cool. After 

this, take a copper cup, or any other thing that is gilded, 
neal it well, quench it in that liquid, and the gold will fall off 


from the copper to the bottom, which waſh, and then melt 
together in a ctucible. Or, 


AKE fine fal-armoniac two parts, ſulphur one part, 
grind them well together, anoint it with linſeed oil, 


ſtrew the powder upon it, hold the gilded piece to the fire 
over an earthen diſh with water; ſtrike it with an iron, and 
the gold will fall off into the diſh, Or, 


AKE ſaltpetre and borax, one ounce of each, diſſolve 
them in a little quantity of water; then neal your cop- 


| Per, and quench it in this water ; repeat this ſeveral times, 


and the gold will fall to the bottom. 


To 
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To ſeparate Copper from Silver, or any ether Allay. 


INAK E half an ounce of verditer, or Span; green 
| white vitriol and ſulphur, one ounce of each; allum 
half an ounce; boil all together in vinegar, in a glaſs, put 
in your mixt ſilver; this will diffolve and extract the copper, 
and the ſilver remain whole. 


To extract the Silver out of a Ring that is thick gilded, fo as the 
Gold may remain intire : a curious Secret. 


AK E a ſilver ring that is thick gilded, make a little 

hole through the gold into the falver, then put the ring 

into ſpirit of nitre in a warm place; it will extract the ſilver, 
and the gold will remain whole. 


/ 


To make brittle Gold malleable. 


UT gold into a crucible, and give it a briſk fire in a 
wind furnace, or before the bellows ; when the gold is 


ready to melt, fling gently upon it ſome good, dry and clear 


ſaltpetre, which will preſently flame, and promote the fuſion 
of the gold the ſooner, and the ſaltpetre will ſpread and cover 
the gold ; then caſt it into an-ingot, which before has been 
warmed and anointed with wax. Or, 


H E beſt way of all to make gold malleable, is this: 

Take human excrements, dry and calcine them in a 
Crucible to a black powder ; when the gold is in fuſion, fling 
ſome of this powder upon it, and give it a briſk fire; when 
the powder is conſumed, caſt the gold into an ingot, and it 
will be fine and malleable: if you extract the ſalt from the 
black powder before you uſe it, it will till have a better effect, 
and that with a leſs quantitity. 


- 


To make Silver that is brittle, pliable. 


AK E one mark of ſilver, half an ounce of glaſs, one 
ounce of ſaltpetre, a quarter of an ounce of borax, halt 

an ounce of /a/ gemme; put all this into a crucible, and cover 
it with a leſſer one that has a vent-hole at bottom, and lute it 
well; 


WI. 
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well; then give it a briſk fire, and continue it ſo long till 
you think the ſilver is diflolved ; then cover the crucible all 


n * . 
. over with live coals, except the vent-hole, and leave it to 
— cool: take off the upper crucible, and you will find therein 
Lay hanging all the impurities the filver contained, and which 
occaſioned its hardneſs : then melt the ſilver again in a cruci- 
mw _ ks _ it 17 an ounce of tartar finely ground, 
and when in fuſion caſt it into an ingot i 
5 the fine and malleable ſilver. aha. 
little To give Gold, Silver, or other Metals, a quick Fuſion. 
rin f ; 
Yew AKE calcined Venetian ſoap, borax, glaſs-gall, or 
Venice glaſs, an equal quantity, grind and mix it well 
together, this will cauſe a quick fuſion. Or, 
AKE yellow amber, borax, glaſs-gall and ſoap, equal 
8 quantities, grind them together to a powder, and what 
old is you deſign to melt, let it be done with that compoſition. 
clear | 
* To try whether granulated Silver contains any Gold. 
cover 
hoe AK E ſome of thoſe ſilver grains, and rub them on a 
touch-ſtone ; then with the end of a feather let fall a 
5 drop or two of agua fortis upon the ſtrokes, and let 
has them continue upon it for a little while; if it contains gold, 
. you will ſee ſome remains of the ſtrokes; but if not, the 
fling ſtrokes will vaniſh, n 
when | | 
Ws of" To amalgamate Gold, or to mix it with Mercury, which is of 
1 the Uſe to Gilders. 
effect, 
F a penny weight of fine gold, beat it into very thin 
ſmall plates; heat them in a crucible red hot, then pour 
upon them 8 penny weights of quickſilver, revived * from 
cinnabar ; 
3, one 
, halt © „ Rovio: , a 
rn BY: eviving of quickſilver from cinnabar, is thus performed : 
1 N pound of artificial cinnabar, powder it, and mix it exactly 
war f three pounds of quick lime, alſo powdered ; put the mixture 


into 


b 
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into cinnabar ; ſtir the matter with a little iron rod, and when 
you ſee it begin to riſe in fumes, which quickly happens, caſt 
your mixture into an earthen pan filled with water, it will 
coagulate, and become tractable; waſh it ſeveral times to 
take away its blackneſs ; thus you have an amalgama; from 
which ſeparate the mercury, which you will find is not united, 


by prefling it between your fingers, after you have wrapt it up 
in a linnen cloth. 


Guiding upon Silver, Braſi, Copper, and Iren. 


F you would gild ſilver, take of the aforeſaid amalgama, 

and with it rub that which you deſign to gild cloſe every 
where, that it may receive gold all over, then hold it over a 
charcoal fire, or lay it upon it, and it will cauſe the quick- 
filver fly away, after which you may heighten the colour with 
gilding wax, as ſhall be directed. 


A particular Secret to gild Silver to the greatet Perfection. 


K E Crocus Veneris* and vinegar, add to them quick- 
filver, boil them together, till they come to the con- 
ſiſtence of a paſte; with this quicken or anoint the 

filver you intend to gild, and wherever you guicken, it will 
turn of a reddiſh gold colour, which doth not happen when 
done with quickſilver only, for then it looks white: this is a 
curious ſecret ; you may gild upon this paſte with leaf-gold, 


into an earthen pot, or glaſs retort, whoſe third part, at leaſt, re- 
mains empty, place it into a reverberatory furnace, and after hav- 
ing fitted to it a receiver filled with water, let it reſt 24 hours at leaſt, 
ſtroke your fire by degrees, and at laſt encreaſe it to the height, and 
the mercury will run in drops into the receiver ; continue the fire 
until no more will come: the operation is commonly at an end infix | 
or ſeven hours: pour the water out of the receiver, and having 
waſhed the mercury to cleanſe it from the little portion of earth it 
might carry along with it, dry it with linnen or the crums of bread, 
and keep it for ule. See Plate II. Fig. b. „f 27, 

Take the flips or copper, and quench them in urine, repeat 


this until it eaſily pulverizes. The proves you will find at the bot- 
tom of the urine, which preſerve for uſe. 


3 _ which 
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which otherwiſe would require to be ground; it makes the 


rr gilding look rich, and of an high colour. 

Pug o Another advantageeus Manner of gilding on Silver. 

hor AK E tartar one part, ſalt two parts, pour water upon 
& up | them and add ſome ſteel filings, boil the filver therein 


until it becomes reddiſh, and this will require only the 
third part of what gold you would otherwiſe uſe. 


A particular Methed of Gilding, which may be done in 4 
Moment, better than with Quict ſiiver. 


AKE the fineſt gold, diſſolve it in agua regis + which 
has been prepared with ſalt, let the aqua regis be eva- 
porated to half the quantity, then put the glaſs into 

a damp cellar, on ſand, and the gold will over night ſhoot 

into cryſtals, which take out, and let them diflolve again in 

diſtilled vinegar ; put it again upon the fire, and let the half 
thereof evaporate, then put the glaſs again in the cellar, as 
before, in moiſt ſand, and over night the gold will ſhoot 
into cryſtals. Diſſolve theſe in rain-water, and evaporate 
that to half the quantity, and again it will ſhoot into cryſtals ; 
when this is done, take the cryſtalline gold, grind it to pow- 
der with a knife, put that powder into the white of an hard- 

boiled egg, after the yolk has been taken out ; ſet it in a 

cool and damp place, and over night it will diſſolve into an 

oil; and what filver you anoint with it, though ever ſo thin, 
drying it gently, you will find the gilding of a perfectly high 
aſt, re- and fine colour. Ive 


er hav- 
at leaſt, 
ht, and + The preparation of this agua reis only differs from the fol- 
the fire lowing receipt, in uſing of (alt inſtead of /a/-armoniac ; the uſual 
nd infix way of making agua regis, according to Lemery, is thus: 

having Powder four ounces of /al-@rmoniac, and put it into a matraſs or 


earth it other glaſs veſſel of a good bigneſs, pour upon it +6 ounces of 
f bread, ſpirit of nitre, place the veſſel in ſand a little warm, until the fats 

armoniac is all diſſolved, then pour the diſſolution into a bottle, and 
ſtop it with wax, This is the right aqua resis. 


G ilging 


Us 
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Gilding after the Grecian Manner. 
1 mercury - ſublimateò and clear ſal-armoniac, of 


each one ounce, make a ſolution thereof in agua fortis, 

then diſſolve it in fine gold, which is beaten very thin; 
let this ſolution evaporate over a coal fire until it becomes an 
oil, then dip in it a ſilver wire; if it comes out black, and 
by nealing it in the fire, turns out gilded, it is right, and fit 
to be uſed for gilding any ſort of ſilver. 


The true Italian Gilding. 
1 vitriol four ounces, allum two ounces, 


white vitriol one ounce, white- lead one ounce, ſalt 

two bandfuls, river water one quart, let it boil to half 
the quantity, and let it ſtand until it ſettles and looks clear, 
then it is fit for uſe. 


To deaden Quickſilver for Gilding. 
2 clear quickſilver, which is free from any mix- 


ture of lead, put it into a matraſs, and fling into it a 

handful of fine white ſalt, ſhake it well together, and 
let it ſtand for two days, then pour upon it ſtrong vinegar, 
let it reſt a day, and you will find a good quickſilver for 
gilding, and cheap. 


* Mercury ſublimate, or ſublimate corroſive, is a mercury that 
is impregnated with acids, and by fire is raiſed to the top of the 
matraſs, or other veſſel. | 

Put one pound of mercury, revived from cinnabar, into a ma- 
traſs, pour on it 18 ounces of ſpirit of nitre, ſet it on a warm ſand, 
and let it ſtand until all is diffolved ; this diſſolution put into a glals 
veſſel, or earthen pan, ſet it on warm ſand to evaporate all the 
moiſture, the remains will be a white maſs, which beat to powder 
in a glaſs mortar, and mix with one pound of white calcined vi- 
triol, and as much of decripicated ſalt ; put this mixture into a ma- 
traſs, ſo as to leave two thirds empty; place it in ſand, give it firſt | 
a gentle warmth for three hours, then augment the heat with lay- | 
ing on more coals, and a ſublimate will riſe co the top of the ma- 
traſs ; the operation will require ſix hours time; when the matraſs 
is cold, break it, but take care to avoid a kind of light powder that 
flies in the air when the matter is ſtirred. You will have one 
pound and — of very good ſublimate · corroſive. 7 
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To boil Silver white. 


IRST neal your filver on a charcoal fire, until it be- 

comes a little reddiſh ; then, having boiled it with an 
equal quantity of ſalt and tattar powdered in a copper, with 
water; for a quarter of an hour, take it out and ſcratchbruſh 
it in clean water; then take good tartar, tie it up cloſe in 4 
paper, put it in the fire ſo long until it has done burning and 
ſmoaking; grind it to a fine powder, mix it with clean water 
into a paſte, and with it rub over your filver ; this done, 
neal it again, and quench it in cold water, bruſh what re- 
mains black upon it with a hair bruſh, and boil it for two 
minutes in tartar- water, then rince it in clean water, and, 


after you have wiped it with a dry rag, your work will be 
done, | 


A Gold Powder. 


AKE leaf-gold, or any other thin beaten gold, to the 
quantity of a penny-weight, or as much as you pleaſe, 
diſſolve it in twice its weight of agua regis. Let half 

the ſolution evaporate in a ſand heat, then take dried linnen 
rags, ſoak them in the remaining liquid, dry them by a gen- 
tle heat, and burn them on a flow fire in a crucible, the pow- 


der whereof will remain at the bottom, and be of a yellowiſh 


colour; and with this the gilding is performed. 


Another for cold Gilding. 


AK E half a pound of aqua fortis, put into it two 
ounces of ſal-armoniac, finely pulveriſed and white, let 
it diſſolve over a fire, and then filtrate it through a paper; 
put it into a matraſs, with as much fine beaten gold as will 
weigh two penny weights; ſet it on a flow fire, in order to 
diſſolve the gold into the ague regis. When this is done, add 


to it two ounces of powdered /a{-gemme, fine and clear, and 


let it diſſolve upon the fire; then take fine clean linnen rags, 
each about 4 of an ounce in weight, dip them into that 
liquid until all the ſolution is ſoaked, and having dried them, 
burn them to a powder, which preſerve for uſe. When you 


C gild 
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gild any thing with this powder, let the metal you deſign to 
gild be boiled and ſcraped, that it may be clean and freſh; wet 
a piece of cork with ſpittle or water, and with it take up 
ſome of the powder, rubbing the places of the metal you ate 
about to gild until it is yellow, after which bruſh and polith | 
it. You may uſe, inſtead of cork, a ſoft leather ſewed or 
tied to the round end of a little ſtick. Or, 


T AK E of the fineſt gold the quantity of two penny- 


weights, and diſſolve it in agua regis 3 add to this ſolu- | 
tion the weight of the gold of refined ſaltpetre, let that 
alſo diflolve ; this done, dip a fine little linnen rag until it has | 
ſoaked up all, dry it gently and burn it to powder. With this | 
powder and freſh water gild your filver, by rubbing it with a 
cork, or a leather, faſtened to the nob end of a ſtick, 


Another pewder to gild withal. 


AK E refined gold, beat it very thin, make it into 
little rolls, fling it into agua regis, hold it in a matraſs 
over a ſlow fire, until all the gold is diſſolved, and the 

ſolution is turned of a yellow colour, then throw into it ſome 
pulveriſed cryſtalline ſaltpetre, by little and little, as much as 
it will conſume ; then take ſome long narrow flips of old fine 
linnen, draw them through that liquid, and when they are 
thorough wet, hang them in the air to dry, in a glaſs bowl, 
or a piece of. a broken bottle, and, when thoroughly dry, 
light them with a coal, and let them thus, without flaming, 
conſume to aſhes. With theſe afhes you may gild, rubbing 
it on the ſilver with a piece of cork. Or, 


NAK E a penny weight of gold, with an equal weight 
of ſaltpetre, as alſo of /a/-armoniac, all which put in- 
to a matrais with three quarts of agua fortis ; then put 

the gold nealing hot into it, and as ſoon as the gold is dis- 

ſolved, take ſome dry linnen rags, dip them therein, dry and 
burn them at a candle to tinder, which preſerve for uſe, ai 
has been ſaid above. | 


8 A Quickenin, | 
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A Buickening Water. 


u ate E one dounce of quickſilver, and as much ague fortrs, 
poliſh | let them be put together into a glaſs, and after the 
red or | quickſilver is diſſol ? ed, add to it five ounces of freſn 


water; warm it, and it will be fit to gild withal. Or, 
FAKE one ounce of agua firtis, put it into à matraſs, 
| add to it a quarter of an once of mercury, let this diſ- 
mY, ſolo e; then take freſh rivet water, and mix it with that 
in the glaſs, and make it luke warm; then let it ſtand cloſe ſhut 
up, and you will have a good quickening water for gilding. 
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Another Water-gilding upon Silver. 


AK E copper-flakes, pour ſtrong vinegat thereon, add 
to it allum and ſalt, equal quantities of both, ſet them 
on a fire, and when the vinegar is boiled to a fourth 

part, throw into jt what metal you deſign to gild, and it will 
acquire a Copper colour. If you continue boiling it, it will 


it into | 
matraſs 
and the 


it ſome change into a fine gold colour, This is a fine fecret for gold- 
nuch a WM ſmiths to gild filver, for the boiling it in that liquid, gives 
old fine the gilding a high and rich colour, 

hey are 


s bowl 
ly dry, 
laming, if 
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. A Tater which will give Silver a Gold Colour, 


AK E brimſtone and ſaltpetre, each an equal quantity; 

grind it together very fine, and put it into an unglaz d 

veſſel, cover and lute it well; then fe: it over a flow 

fire for 24 hours, and what you find remaining, put into a 

ſtrong crucible, and let it-diffolve ; then put it into a vial, 

and whatever filyer you anoint therewith, it will give it a gold 
colour, Or, * | 


1 weight 
h put in- 


then put 

J is dil. I 
dry and AK E ſulphur half a pound, ſaltpetre three quarters of 
uſe, a a pound, mix both together, grind it fine, and proceed 


as above, or ſet it 24 hours on bot aſhes ; theu take it 
ut and grind it again. of this powder take one third, mix 
vickenin t up with three quarterns of running water, mix it well, 

and you will have a red water like blood, which will tinge 
C3 hilver, 
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filver, copper, or braſs of a fine gold colour, after it has 
lain therein ten days. £0 


A Method to work a Cup, one fide Gold and the other Silver\ 


AK E a piece of fine ſilver, form it into a flat ſquare, | 

[ and file it rough all over on one fide ; raiſe alſo with a 
graver little points upon it. 'Then take a piece of gold | 

in proportion to what thickneſs you would have it; form it | 
exactly to the dimenſions of the filver, in a flat ſquare; neal | 
both the gold and the ſilver red hot; then lay them quick 


on one another, and with a wooden hammer ſtrike them 
gently together: when thus ybuthave united theſe two me- 
tals, you may make thereof what you pleaſe, one fide will 
be filver and the other gold. | | 


To adorn Gill, Silver, or Braſs, with Embelliſhments of Glaſs. | 


AK E fine pulverized Venice glaſs, of what colour you 
pleaſe, grind it upon a ſtone, temper it with oil, then 
put it into a circle of clear charcoal fire to melt, it 

will look fine and beautiful, eſpecially if the ornaments are 


well deſigned. 


— — — — 


Of Heightening the Colour of Gorp and 
GiLDED WoRKks. 


OLD, as well as gilded ſilver, want conſiderably of 
that luſtre and brightneſs they appear in at goldſmiths | 
ſhops ; for before this they undergo ſeveral operations, 
and are heightened by gilding wax, colouring and helling ; | 
each of which ſhall be ſeparately explained under the follow- 


ing heads. 
Gilding Wax, uſed for Gold, or gilded Work. 


AK E four ounces of clear wax, 2 of an ounce of ver- 


diter, half an ounce of copper flakes, 3 an ounce of 


red chalk, + of an ounce of allum; melt the wax, and pot ö 
the 
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the other things, finely powdered, into it, and ſtir it well to- 
oether let it cool, and form thereof round ſticks like ſealing- 
wax: When you have occafion to make uſe of it, firſt heat 
your gold, and then rub it over with this wax; then neal it, 
and draw it nimbly through boiling hot water and tartar, and 
it will give the gold a deep colour, 
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To give Gold a high Colour. 


AK E clear wax one pound, crocus Veneris an ounce 
and a half, ſal-armoniac, fine terra-verd and allum, 
one ounce-of each, red chalk half an ounce and one 

dram, crocus martis and tutia of each half an ounce, ſalt- 
petre, or peter · ſalt, two drams, mix all theſe ingredients to- 
gether, and after you have pulveriſed them, ſtir and mix it 
well with melted wax, which being ſpread over the gilded 
work, and then nealed, as has been obſerved before, it will 
give the gold a ſurprizing beauty. Or, 


Glaſs. | 


„then % AK E two pounds of wax, one pound of red chalk, 
elt, it one pound of white vitriol, and four ounces of A; 


ts are , um. Or, 


AK E eight ounces of clear wax, one ounce and a 
half of Terra Vert, one ounce of As tum, one 


* 

— — 
” » 
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ind ounce of red chalk, and half an ounce of allum ; 
diſſolve the wax, and put theſe ingredients into it ; let it cool, 
then form it into ſticks like ſealing wax ; with this, after you 

ibly of = have heated your gilded metal, rub it over; then burn it off, 

= and it will gi Id a N | 

c 

rations, N : 8 

elling; Nurimberg Gilding Max. 


follow- 0 


4 1 two pound of wax, two pound and one ounce 
of red chalk, one ounce of vitriol, half an ounce of 


As uſlum, three ounces of verdegreaſe, half an ounce of 
borax. Or, b 4:3 


3 E four pounds of clear wax, one pound eight ounges 
of red chalk, one pound eight ounces of white vitriol, 
15 ounces of verdegreaſe; three ounces of Venice borax, 15 

| C 3 ounces 


h 
f 
$5» 


22 
© ounces of As uſtum, beat them fine, mix them together, and 
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when the wax is melted, ſtir it until you perceive it to cool z 
then put in the ingredients, and tir them well together, and 
when cold, form them into ſticks like ſealing-wax, 


To diflinguiſh cinnabur from white copper. 


7 
T4 K E cinnabar and ſulphur, mixed together, ſtrew it | 
upon the metal, light it, and when it burns you will ſee | 
whether it is copper or hilver. | 3 


To make all Metals malleable, 
FAKE maſtick, frankincenſe, myrth, borax of Venice, 


of each half an ounce, pulverize and mix them together, 
and when your metal is melted, fling in it ſome of the pow» - 
der, and you will be ſurpriſed at the effect thereof. 


How to quicken Braſs for Gilding. 
ISSOLVE fal-armoniac in white-white vinegar, and 9 
with it anoint your work; this will cauſe it to receive 
the mercury, F 


. 
— . 
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Of ſeveral GoLD CoLours, whereby Gol p, or 
GrLDpeD Work, after it has been heightened i 
with GiLDinNG-Wax, receives its proper 
Colour. f 


A Silver Gold C olaur, or a Colour for gilded Silver, $ 
T AK E one ounce of verdegreaſe, one ounce of ſaltpetre, 3 


one ounce of vitriol, half an ounce of ſal-armoniac, 
half an ounce of borax, grind them fine; boil them 
in half a pint of urine to half the quantity; then with a bruſh i 
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#3 
A green Gold Colur. 


TAKE two ounces of ſaltpetre, two ounces of vitriol, 
two ounces of verdegreaſe, and one ounce of ſal-armo- 
niac ; mix and grind them with vinegar. Os 


AK E four ounces of verdegreaſe, ha ounces of ſal - 

armoniac, two ounces of vitriol, two ounces of As 
u/fum, one ounce of ſaltpetre, grind them with vinegar, and 
colour your gold therewith. 


A French Gold Colour. 


TAKE four ounces of ſalt, two ounces of allum, two 
L ounces of ſal-armoniac, two ounces of As tum, one 
ounce of ſaltpetre, and grind them with vinegar. Or, 


T AK E four ounces of ſal-armoniac, four ounces of ver. 
degreaſe, two ounces of ſaltpetre, one ounce and an half 
of clean copper-flakes ; grind them with vinegar. 


A. fine Gold Colour. 


T AKE melted faltpetre, and black vitriol, an equal 
quantity of each, let them boil half away in a clean 
pipkin. 


Another Gold Colour. 


TAKE one ounce of verdegreaſe, one ounce of ſal- armo- 
niac, one ounce of red chalk, one ounce of fine ſalt, 


grind all together and boil them with vinegar. Or, 


PA&E one ounce of ſaltpetre, one ounce of verde- 
greaſe, one ounce of vitriol, one ounce of ſal-armoniac, 


| grind each ingredient ſeparately in a clean mortar ; then mix 


and put them in a clean pan with water, ahd boil them for 
almoſt half an hour, 


4 Green Gold Colour, 


T AK E four ounces of ſal-armoniac, four ounces of 
. two grains « of ſaltpetre, and grind them in 


Vinegar, | 
C4 A white 
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it upon a clean brick or anvil until it is cold. Then take an 


fortis ; let that boil, then put your work into it, and boil it 


A white Colour for Goll. 


TAE two ounces of ſaltpetre, one ounce of allum, 
one ounce of ſalt ; pulverize and mix them well together; 
then take a piece of a broken muffle or crucible, put it in 
the fire; and let it be red hot; wet the work you deſign | 
to colour, and roll it in the powder, then put it on the red 
hot piece of muffle, and the colour will boil up; when it 
melts, turn the piece of work with your tongs about, and 
when the colour is quite fluid, and yellows, take it out, and la 


unglaſed pot, or elſe a large crucible ;- fill it almoſt up with 
clean water, put into it a handful of ſalt, and the quantity of 
a filbert of ground tartar, and fix or eight drops of agua 


until the droſs of the white colour is taken clean off, then 
ſcratch-bruſh it. pee na 4p 


To colour an old Gold Chain as though it were new. 


AK E urine, diſſolve therein ſal· armoniac, boil in this the 
gold chain, and it will have a fine colour. 


A. green Colour for Gold Chains. 


T* AK E four ounces of ſal-armoniac, four ounces of ver- 
degreaſe, one ounce and a half of ſaltpetre, half an 
ounce of white vitriol, make a powder thereof, mix it with 


. * * © A 


vinegar, and boil your chain in it. 
To give Gold a high and fine Colaur. 


T* K E red calcined vitriol three ounceg, ſal-armoniac 
two ounces, and verdegreaſe one ounce : grind them to- i 

gether, and keep them dry. When you would colour your | 

gold, moiſten it; and ſtrew this powder over it, neal it often, 


* 
. 


and quench it in pump- water. 


Hnather fine Colour for Gold. 


and 


(* ” 9 
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and dry them again; repeat this for ſeveral times: Then lay 
| up your powder carefully, and when you would colour gold, 
allum, wet it with urine, rub it with a bruſh, then fling the powder 
ether; upon it, lay it on red hot coals, and it will turn black, then 
it it in quench it in urine, and rub it with a wire bruſh; in this man- 


ele ner you may proceed with the other colours. : 
e e 

2 * I To bring pale Gold to an high Colour, 

I S 

nd lay | 1 verdegreaſe, pour vinegar upon it, ſtir it well, 
ake an anoint your gold therewith, heat it in the fire, and 


7 with quench it in urine. 


tity of b 

f aqua ih To make Silver yellow throughout, and to give it the Colour 
* it | of Gold. 

„ then 


7 1 common agua fortis, diſſolve therein as much 
ſilver as you pleaſe; if you have eight ounces, take 
ls four ounces of hepatic ales, ſix ouncesof gurgumi, two ounces 
his the of prepared tutty, that has been ſeveral times quench'd in 
" Wurine ; put theſe to the ſolution of the filver, and they will diſ- 
ſolve, aud riſe up in the glaſs like a ſpunge ; the glaſs muſt 
be large, to prevent the running over; then draw it off, and 
vou will have ten ounces of ſilver, which is as yellow as gold. 
of ver- N. B. Theſe two ounces, increaſed in the weight of the 
lf an lver, will not ſtand the teſt, but be loſt when melted down 


it with wich lead. 


A Water to give any Metal a Gold Colour. 


monĩac i | AK E fine ſulphur and pulverize it, then boil ſome ſtale 


em to- ſpring or rain water, pour it hot upon the powder, and 
r your ſtir it well together; boil it and put into it one ounce of dra- 
t often, gon's blood, and after it is well boil'd, take it off and filter it 


chrough a fine cloth: put this water into a matraſs, after 

ou have put in what you defign to colour; cloſe it well and 

Wboil it, and the metal will be of a fine gold colour. 

nd vi- 3 ALY 

yell tO- 4 | 

s pain- 

: grind, 
and 


| Another 
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Another Water wherewith one may tinge any Meal of a ; 
Gold Colour; a curious Secret. e 


AKE hepatic aloes, ſalt-petre and Roman vitriol, 
each equal quantities, diſtil chem with water in an 
alembic, till all the ſpirits are extracted; it will at 


8 R 


laſt yield a yellowiſh water, which will tings any ſort of | * 
metal of a gold colour. I 


To colour Gold. 


AK E a lock of human hair, of about a fine chicks | and 

lay it on live coals, and hold the gold with a pair of ix brut 

tongs over it, to receive the fumes thereof. ; ſides 
lich 


1 
bs 


AK E one ounce of ſa-armoniac, two ounces of copper | 

flakes, one ounce of diftilFd verdegreaſe; grind all well Wie 
together, put the mixture into a matraſs, pour upon it one 
quart of good diſtill'd x hite- wine vinegar: let it thus dry and 
boil away ; then grind it fine, firew it on a glaſs plate, and ſet 
It in a cellar, where it will turn into an oil: this is again to be 4 
gently coagulated, then ground and mix'd with ſublimate mer- 
cury ; put half an ounce of it, wrapt up in bees wax, into 
the quantity of a pound of gold that is in fuſion, and it will 
give it a high and fine colour. 


To give Gold a fine and high Colour, 


EE give gilded Work a fine Colour. 


AKE clean ſalt and WPF Ay * them together with 

water in an egg- hell, after taking away the inſide film; I 

take care you don't give too mugh fire to burn the Wake: ; 3 
with this 1:quid wipe over your gilding, and it will make ug 

of a much brighter colour than it was before. Or, 4 


AKE powder of ſulphur, and bruiſed garlick, e 
theſe in urine, neal your gold, quench it therein, and 4 alf 
xt will give it a fine colour, ive 
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To brighten Shots in Gilding, 
TAK E allum, bott it in clear water, put your work in- 
triol, to it: this will reſtore the colour again, and remove 
n an the ſpots, 


ill at PQ UH - 
Xt of BY To give old Silver Lace or Trimmings their Beauty and Colour, 


as if they were new. 


TAKE powder of alabaſter, put it dry into a pipkin, 

4 and let it boil as long as it can; then take it off the fire, 
thick; and when cold, lay your lace upon a cloth, and with a comb- 
air of bruſh, take up ſome of that powder, and rub therewith both 
ſides, till it is as bright as you would have it, afterwards po- 
liſh it with a ſmooth ſtone. Or, | 


AKE ox-gall, and the gall of a large jack, and ſome 


copper 42 water, mix it together, and with it rub your gold or 
Il well I ſilver, and you will ſee the colour change to your liking. 

it one  _ ET OLE erer 
ry and : Sores "IT 
and ſet | 


7 Of the Hzrx, or HRLLIxG of Gol p. 
1 | | 

e mer- 4 This is the finiſhing ſtroke of either gold or gilded 
2 25 work, and is perform'd after it has undergone the 
it Win operations with the gilding wax and gold colours, 


as has been ſhewn in the foregoing articles. The 
following are the different receipts of different 
„ maſters. The ingenious and judicious will by ex- 
er with perience ſoon diſcover which of them is beſt, and 
e r I make his choice of ſuch as he approves. 
y 6925-2" 


make i To Hell Guld, or gilded Wark, 


3: hg 3 AKE two ounces of tartar, two ounces of ſulphur 

85 14 and four ounces of ſalt; boil this in half water, and 

0, ane alf urine, dip your gold or gilded work into it, and it will 
Nye it a fine luſtre, Or, | W | 

l 4:56 hari TAKE 
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AK E eight ounces of ſalt, two ounces of tartar, two er 
ounces of ſulphur, two ounces of Cap. Mort. half an Wthe 
ounce of alum; if you boil this ig water and urine, and draw 4 day 
your work through, it will anſwer your expectation. Or, il 
ep: 


pg AKE eight ounces of ſulphur, eight ounces of allum, 7 


4$ 


eight ounces of yellow arfenick, 16 ounces of tartar, 
16 ounces of ſalt ; boil them in water and urine, Or, ; 


A KE three ounces of fulphur, one ounce of allum, one 3 
ounce of arſenick, half an ounce of Gurgumi, and half 1 
a grain of antimony, grind them very fine together; then 
boil them in urine and water, and ſtir the ingredients gently _ 
together ; boil the mixture a little, put the gilded plate into 

it, and boil it till the colour is bright. Or, - 1 


AK E eight ounces of yellow arfenick, 16 ounces of 4 
ſulphur, 10 ounces of tartar, 16 ounces of burnt allum, 

three ounces and a half of ſalt : boil the mixture in urine and 2 
water. Or, 750 


AKE ſifted aſhes and antimony finely pulveriz'd, with 
L theſe make à lee, and with a bruſh — over the gilded 
Glver. Or, 


r 8 


N os | 


AK E one ounce of white tartar, one ounce of green 

ſulphur, nine ounces of falt : grind them together lik I 
Lower ; then take a copper ſauce-pan with freſh water, ani ? 
let the water boi]: put into it one grain of crude yellow a- 
ſenick ; take of the ground ingredients three ſpoonfuls, ani 
let it boil ; after that, you may draw your work hol 3 
it, and make it as high as you will, and it will come out cer 
and with a no luſtre. 


* — 
* a * 


How to late off the Gald from gilded Silver Tankards or oli ; 1 


O take off the gold from ſuch plate, take fal-armonia 
. one part, ſalt- petre a half part, grind them both to 
powder, wipe over the gilded part with oil, ftrew the Pl 


r 
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two e upon it, and lay your plate into the fire to heat it well 
1alf an then take it out; hold your plate over an earthen diſh, in one 


9 and, and with the other beat it with an iron, and the powder 
ill fall into the diſh, together with the gold, which you may 
Wc parate in the manner as has been directed. 


Autber Method. 


JUT quickfilver in an earthen diſh, heat it lukewarm ; 
in this turn your ſilver cup or other utenſil, and the gold 


3 
m, one bs; | 


will ſeparate from the filver, and join the quickfilver ; when 
3 Hou ſee the gold all come off the plate, take it out, pour 
1 ine quickſilver with the gold, after it is cold, into another 


diſh, and if any place ſtill retains ſome gold, repeat it, till you 
Wpcrceive no more upon it; then ſtrain the quickſilver thro? 
Wa leather ; what remains put into a retort *, and on hot ſand 

Wor aſhes force the reſt of the mercury from it into a receiver 
neces of with water, and what is left melt together, and refine the gold 


t allum, Jas has been taught before. 
ine and * 


te into 


An approved Method to take off the Gilding from Silver. 


IRST take a glaſs or a glazed utenſil, with aqua fortis, 
the quantity whereof muſt be according to the bigneſs. 
of you work; take no more than half 5 of an ounce of ſal- 
armoniac to one ounce of aqua fortis ; beat your ſal-armoniac 
een fine; put it into the aqua fortis, and ſet it over the fire, till it 
ie grows warm; and when you perceive the ſal-armoniac to 
wy work, then put in the gilded filver, and when you obſerve 
our work to become of a black colour, then the gold is tak- 
Nen off of it; if there is a pretty large quantity of work, let it 
lie for half an hour or an hour before you take it out, which 
ou muſt do with a pair of wooden plyers; when it is taken 
aut, put it into clean water, then neal it, and afterwards boil 
wich tartar; repeat this for three times ſucceſſively, and your 
fuer will look freſh and new. 1 


enn 


d, with 
e gildedſ 


"if J 

a 

= 

i. 
2 


"FS 


Sy 


WW. * /i-. Plate II, fig. 6. The neck, through which the mercury 
He d. muſt be half way in the water, that is in the receiver. 


How 


them all well together; with this mixed powder cover 


If you calcine this white yitriol a good while over a ſtrong ſire, it 4 
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Hu to get the Gold wut. of Aqua Hurti,. 


| | [%) 
* n en | "* 
1 4 AKE a copper bowl or cup, put into it a glaſs full of if 


water, then pour in the aqua fortis which contains gold, 
in order to ſweeten it a little ; then add to it 3 of an ounce of 
Venice borax, and boil it up: let it ſtand all night, in the N 
morning pour it off gently, and the gold will he ſettled at the arſ 
bottom: dry it by degrees, and when dry, put a little borax 
to it, and melt it. aer 24 . 41 2243%4.11 31 


— 
- 


LEY i 


To give Silver Uhenſil; a Luſtre. 
T Nlfolve allum in a ſtrong lee, ſcum it carefully; they 
mix it up with ſoap, and waſh your ſilver utenſils there - 


with, with a linnen rag. 


To ſeparate Gold from gilded Silver, by Cementation. 


4 


T AKE red calcined ** inden or Colcothar ons part, ſalt 


#3 . 
—_ 
no 
= 


one part, alſo red lead half a part, pulverive and mix 


your gilded filver all over in an earthen pan, put it into a fur- 
nace, and give it a low fire, to prevent the melting of the ſil- 
ver: the powder will attract the gold, which you may reduce 

by melting it with lead, and by ſeparating it in the coppel. 


®* The calcination of vitriol is perform'd thus: Put what quantity 


you pleaſe of green vitriol into an earthen pot, unglazed ; ſer the 
pot over the fire, and the vitriol will diſſolve into water; boil it I 


till the moiſtute is conſumed, or the matter turns into a greyiſt 
maſs, drawing towards white; this is called white calcined vitriol. 


will turn as red as blood. This is call'd Calcotbar, 
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. 7 Of ſeveral Sorts of Sol pR for Gord and StLyER. 


s full of 
ns gold, 
unce o 5 

in the 


Filings- Solder for Silver Chain-I/ork. 


E LT three parts of fine filver and one part of braſs; 
when in fuſion, ay; into it alittle quantity of yellow 

d at the arſenick. Or, 

e borax 


5 9 J 7 one part low autenick and one part of copper, 
1 melt and granulize it: of this take one part, and of ſine 
WR filver four parts; melt them together; caft them into an 
WF ingot, and when cold file it to a fine duſt. 


A Solder for Silver. 


ELT two parts of filver, then put to it one part of 
3 thin beaten braſs or tinſel; but don't keep it too long 
in — leſt the braſs ſhould fly away in fumes. 


ion. 

* cel Ather, for coarſe Silver. 

and mi | 50 UR ounces of ſilver; three ounces of brafs, I of 

ler cover an - ounce of arſenick, melt them together, and pour 

to a fur · ¶ nem out ur 

f the ſil· 1 

y A ; ' Another Silver Solder. 

oppel. | | | | 1 65 
180 1 TEL T two ounces of ſilver, one ounce of tinſel, add 

t quantity to it half an ounce of white arſenick, pour it out quick, 

1 2 1 and it is a very good ſolder. Or, 

; boi 

* ff * EL T one qunce of andres, one ounce of thin braſs; 

vi 


when both are well melted together, then fling one 

go. 8 WFounce of white arſenic upon it, let it melt, ſtir it well toge- 
J Meter, ne pour it outquickly. 

3 h 

3 A good Selder | for Gold. 

1 


IM. LT copper and fine ſilver, of each one part, fine 
| gold two parts, Or, 
TAKE 


0 
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I E one penny- weight of the ſame gold your work | 


is of, and allay it with three grains of copper, and three | 
grains of filver. 


* 
1 
1 gn 


4 , Ut 
Iſe 


Y 
"7 


EAT the ſolder thin, and cut it into little bits, or pal- 
lions; then take the work which is to be ſoldered, join it 
together with fine wire, wet the joinings with a pencil with 
water, mix'd up with Te, then lay the bits or pallions of 
ſolder upon it, and ſtrew ſome powdered borax over; lay the 
work, if it be a button or fome other ſmall thing, upon 2 
large coal, and blow with your blowing inſtrument, through ; 
a large lamp flame upon it, for to melt it. 1 
After this boil the work either in allum-water, or elſe in 
agua fortis, io clear it from the borax, and dry it on a char-lf 7 
coal fire; then file or turn it; if it be ſilver, boil it white in 4 

the following manner : . i 
Take the work, lay it on a clear fire, and when red hot, 
take it out, and Put it by to cool; in the mean while ſet 2 ; 
copper-pan not tinn'd, with water upon the fire, into which | 
put one part of fine falt, and one part of tartar ; this boil to- 2 

gether, yet not too fiercely, to prevent it's boiling over; 4 
after it is well boiled, lay the work, when it is a little cold, 
into it, and let it boil about ſix minutes; then take it off the 
fire, take out the work, and put it immediately into clean 
water, take it out and-ſcratch it well with a wire bruſh, fol ; 
clear it of the coat; then repeat this work over again neuf 
it once more, doil it in tartar and ſalt, and proceed as before; , 
then take black burnt tartar, mix it with a little water into 
a paſte, with which rub over the work; then neal it on i 
clear coal fire; take it out, and bruſh the work well of the 
. burnt tartar in clean water; put it once more in the tartar} . 
water in which it was boiled, and let it boil four minute 
then waſh it in cold water, and dry it with a clean rag, "8 

will be of a white and beautiful pearl colour. 7 


The Manner and Way of Soldering Gol p or Stad. 


or 
ha 
E | 
eni 


7 
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1 

work To ſolder a Ring ſet with Stones. 

| three 4 


AK Ea large charcoal, put two or three penny weights 
4 of ſilver upon it, melt it with your blowing inſtrument 
nd the lamp; then after you have clap'd a thin pallion of 


Y ilver ſolder betwixt the opening of the ring, dip it into it 


x 
"= 
4 


Put as ſoon as you ſee the pallion run, take off your ring, or 


+ 
* 


LVER, 


2 


lde the ſilver W.. devour it. 


bt 
» 438 
# 


or pal- 
; Join it 


a with Borax for Soldering. 


AK E the beſt hard Venice ſoap, ſcrape it as thin as 
poſſible, let it dry between two papers in the air; then 
2 rub it to a powder, put it into an unglaſed pipkin, ſet 
on a gentle coal fire, and let it by degrees ſumigate until 
bas no moiſture at all, then it is right; this borax you may 
Ne for all manner of work, and it will do. better than the 
+: enice borax. | 

white in 


red * To melt in a Moment ſeveral Sorts of Metals, over a Table, 
1 


; 4 
ile = . AKE two ounces of ſaltpetre, tartar one ounce, ſul- 
to W q 1 phur half an ounce, beat it in a mortar to a powder ; 


s boil to- 
ng over * 
ittle cold. 
it off the 
into clean 
bruſh, to I 
ain; nes 
as before 
water into 
eal it on 3 
vell of the 
the tartar 


then take one ounce of filed metal, or fine pulveriſed 
r, mix it well together, put it into a ſmall crucible, or a 
llowed charcoal, light it with a little ſplinter, and it will 
Elt immediately. | 


Another Manner of doing it. 


AK E one ounce of ſaltpetre, half an ounce of ſulphur, 
t of an ounce of gunpowder; grind them well to- 
her, and put half of this powder into a ſmall crucible, or if 
will into an egg-ſhell, then put a faithing, or ſix-pence, 
nuten ny other metal upon it, and upon that put the other half 
r minute he powder, preſs it down with your finger, then ſet it on 
rag 21 one, light it, and it will melt immediately, 
. B. A gilded cup, or other plate, if anointed with ſallet 
and this powder flung upon and lighted, takes off the 
and melts it to a maſs. 


D To 


aA 


» 
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| To prepare Aurum Fulminans. 


AK E gold that is refined with antimony, beat it into 

thin plates, put it into a phial or matraſs, pour aqua il 
regis upon it; then ſet the phial, or matraſs, upon a fand- 
heat until the agua regis has diſſolved as much of the gold aa + 
it is able to contain, which you will know when you ſee the pr 
ebullition ceaſe ; pour your ſolution by inclinagon into another o 
1 glaſs, and if you obſerve any gold remain in the matraſs, & 
4 diſſolve it, as before, with a little freſh agua regis 3 mix your n 


A. diflolution, and pour on it fix times as much common water; Ma. 
ar \ afterwards drop into this mixture, by degrees, the volatile, 
1 fpirit of ſal- armoniac, or oil of tartar, and you will ſee the Mn 
0 gold precipitate to the bottom of the glaſs; let it reſt a good ea 


while for the gold to ſettle, then pour off the water by incli ol 
nation, waſh your powder with warm water until it growl 
infipid, dry it to the conſiſtence of a paſte, then form it into 


We fun; if you put one of them into the fire it will fly about 
"er with a terrible noiſe and great violence. | ö 
. To make Aurum Sophiſticum, or mimick Gold. 
one AKE fine diſtilled verdegreaſe eight ounces, crudf © 
5 Alexandrian tutty four ounces, borax twelve ounces 
ty falrpetre one ounce and a half, pulverize and mix them ay” / 
q together, temper them with oil, with a wooden ſpatula, 
* the conſiſtence of a paſte, then put a German crucible into i 
. vrind· furnace, heat it red hot, and convey your maſs into i 
| with a wooden ſpatula, by little and little ; when all is ul 
Wh cover it; fill your furnace with coals all over the crucible 
a let it ſtand in a fierce fire and melt; let it cool of itſelf; the o 
4 break the crucible, and you will find at the bottom, a fu. 
, Regulus like gold, weighing about four ounces, out of whit ©: 
| you may form and make what you pleaſe, it will be as mij 4 
leable as real gold. F A n 
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Another. 
T IAK E fine and clear wite- copper four ounces; melt itz 


. . a 2 
it into 
Ir aqua 


a ſand- then fling into it one ounce of Speltar, ſtir it well to- 
gold aa gether with an iron ſpatula; blow the fire briſk, to 
ſee the ¶ bring it into fuſion, but before you pour it out, put in ſome 
another *Dorax, and it Will give it a peculiar beauty; then caſt it into 
watraſs, an ingot ; out of this ingot you may draw wire for chains, 
nix your and work it in what form or ſhape you pleaſe ; and after you 
n water; Wave filed it, and rubbed your work well with tripoly, then 
volatile ive it the finiſhing with a mixture of one grain of tripoly, 
1 ſee the nd ſix grains of flower of ſulphur, which put upon a piece of 
ſt a goodſeather, rub your work as uſual, and it will have a fine gold 
by incli 4 olour. | | 

it grow 
rm it into 
m by th 
fly abou 


Another: 


AK E Speltar one ounce, of the fineſt and ſofteſt cop 
3 per two ounces; melt the copper in a crucible ; when 
Melted; fling into it Venire borax two grains; and ſal-armoniac 


"4 


. 3 wo grains, and Jaſtly fling in the Speltar pour it into an 

x cral aot, and you will have a fine gold coloured metal. 

"hem af? mate 4 curious yellow mird Metal reſembling Geld, and 

patula, u 3 which may be drawn into fine Wire. 

ible into i ; 2 | 

aſs into 8 | AKE eight ounces of tartar, put it into a crucible and 

\ all is ing ne-] it by degrees; then take pulveriſed dry ſaltpetre, 

. crucible and fling on the red hot tartar, and it will melt into a 

elf; th llow maſs; take it from the fire, let it cool, then take clean 

om, a fl pper, put it into futon until it is like fair water, and fling 
© of whidl eight ounces of copper the above maſs; give the crucible a 
be as ws reverberatory heat, until in ivion, then take the beſt 


| eltars or Gi] nr Zink, hit an ounce, Tutty and Venice 
9/447 half an ounce, put it to the melted copper, and pre- 
Pty you will hear a crackling noiſe, and ſee a yellow ſume 
9a flame «ſcend ; ſtit this copper, and the other ingredients, 
I: together with an iron wire until it is burnt away; let it 
d a little in the flux, and then, after you have rubbed your 


2 ingot 


Atl 
| 


2 


b : 
” : 
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ingot with wax, pour it in, and it will be ſo plyable as to be 4 
drawn into wire, and of a high gold colour ; you may work, =: A 
form, finiſh, and colour it as you do other gold. 


1 | 
O 1 


To convert Copper into Braſs, 


AKE of Copper what quantity you pleaſe, add to it 1 
a third part of powdered Lapis Calaminaris, put it to- F a 


gether into a melting pot, and let it be in fuſion for about an I 
hour, then pour it out. þ 


Another Method to make a Metal reſembling Cold. 


A K E fine copper filings one pound, fine laltpetre 
eight ounces, prepared tutty ſix ounces, borax fix 1 
ounces, Hepatic Ales four ounces; mix all well together, 
and Incorporate the mixture with linſeed oll into a maſs; 
ut it into a clean crucible, and cover it at top, a finger“ 3 
height, with ſubtil pulveriſed Venice glaſs ; Jute it well; put 
it into a wind-furnace ; fill the ſame with dead "coals, then 
put live coals upon them, and light the fire from the top 
to go downwards; blow it for an hour, and give it a fierce 
fire; then let it cool of itſelf; take out the crucible, breazl 
the ſame, and you will find at the bottom a very fine Regul 
like gold; this melt again, and add to it one pound two 
ounces of Mercury Sublimate, and two ounces of prepare 3 
tutty, both clapped up in red ſealing- wax; ſtir it well with 3 
dry ſtick ; then caſt it into a mould, and make of it wha 
you pleaſe, Or, 


AK E fix ounces of diſtilled 3 grind it fnk 
in a marble mortar, beat eight ounces of prepared tuttyſ 
four ounces of ſaltpetre, and four ounces of borax into a coarl 
powder: moiſten them with oil of turneps, and ſtir them I 
an earthen diſh all together, until all is well mixed: then pid 
a Crucible into a wind-furnace, and, when red hot, conv 
the ſaid mixture into it with a wooden ſpatula ; cover it, ad 
more coals, and give a briſk and ſtrong fire all over the c 
cible. In about half an hour, put a little ſtick into it, au 
try whether the matter be diſſolved, and in fuſion like wats 
if ſo, then it is time to pour it out; but if you find {till ſono 
mati I 


. 99 3 
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3s to be Matter remain, ſtir it about with your flick ; cover it, and 
Nie it a briſk fire, until you find it is all diſſolved: then pour 
cut into a mortar, or braſs cone, and you will have a fine 
old colour'd regulus. 


To ſilver Cipper or Braſs. 


vt it to- AK E fine filver one ounce, ſal- gemmæ and fal-armo- 
about an J niac of each ſix ounces, elaſs-gall fix ounces ; beat 
Ine ſilver thin, and then put it into one ounce of aquas-fortis, 
et it diſſolve ; when diſſolved, fling a little ſalt into it, and 
Id. 1 he ſilver will ſettle like a white calx at the bottom; then 
Pour off that water, and put on freſh ; repeat it, until the 


ſaltpetre iwer calx has loft all the flavour of the aqua fortis ; dry this 
orax ix} Wlver calx; then take the above ingredients and grind them 
together, yell on a clean ſtone 3 when you have well ground them, mix 
a mals 1 nd grind them and the ſilver calx together, with a little wa- 


z fingers 


8 


r, until the mixture is like a thick paſte ; put this up in a 


vell ; putſhlean glaſs ; and when you would filver, take care that your 
als, then Wctal be filed and bruſhed clean; rub it over with the above 
the © atter, and lay it on live coals; when it has done ſmoaking, 
t a hercel ratch it well, and rub it over again with the filver matter; 
* . o this three times ſucceſſively, and you will have a fine ſil- 
e Kegulgering. | | 

bund two 58 

| 1 

Aera Another May. 

f it What 1 AK E fine ſilver, diſſolve it in aqua fortis ; then add 


7 


to it the ſame quantity of warm water as you had done 
of aqua fortis; take common falt, fling it into the 
ixed waters, and the ſilver will precipitate to the bottom like 
powder; when ſettled, pour off the mixed water, and 
ecten the ſilver calx by pouring freſh water to it, ſhifting it 
til all the ſharpneſs is removed. Then drain off the water, 
d let the ſilver dry, of which take 4 of an ounce; white 
aIcined tartar one ounce, common falt half an ounce ; then 
eat and mix them well together, and with agua fortis grind 
Em upon a ſtone; then let them dry, and you have apow- 
to it, r ready to ſilver withal. If you would filver either poor 
like wat ver, copper, or braſs, then rub the powder well in, after 
d (till (Ps have moiſtened it with water, with a piece of cork to 
mail D 3 your 


ind it fin 
ared tutti 
1to a coach; 
ir them 08 
: then paß 
ot, conven 
ver it, a 
er the cui 
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your mind; then lay it on a coal fire until it is red hot; let it 4 * 
cool; then boil it in water with tartar and ſalt, and after it u af 
boiled waſh it in clean water, =. 
| . 


What Metals are mo fi proper to incorporate with Silver. 3 13 


ILVER will eaſily mix and incorporate with fine clean J 
copper, of each an equal quantity; for if you add more 
copper than ſilver to your compoſition, it loſes the whiteneſs, 
and is not fit for to make any utenſils therewith, All other 
metals are of a contrary nature to ſilver, as lead, tin, iron, tal 


braſs, c. therefore they are to be avoided. Abr. 
| | 1 it 
To filver Braſs in Fire. = 


y 


AK E calx of fine filver half an ounce, one ounce of V 
ſal-armoniac, three ounces of ſalt ; mix and grind theſe 
well together. When you uſe it, grind and temper 

it together with water, and rub your braſs therewith ; neal it 
brown; then quench it in water wherein tartar has been dil- 
ſolved ; ſcratch it, and finiſh your work by poliſhing it, ai 
you ſee requiſite. 4 


4 Powder to ſiluer Copper or Braſs withal, by rubbing it with 


one's Finger, . 
| ISSOLVE alittle filver in aqua-fortis, add to it all 


much tartar and ſal- armoniac as to make it like a paſte; 
whereof make little balls; dry and pulverize them: if yo 
take ſome of this powder on your wetted thumb, and rub iſ 
upon the copper or braſs, it will give it the colour of filver. 


A fulvering on Copper. | 

IS 8 OLVE fine ſilver in aqua. fartis; pour it upon 
pulveriſed tartar; and then draw your agua: fortis cle 
oft, and there remains a black matter; with this rub your 


copper; then neal it well and boil it in tartar and ſalt, 2Þ 
2 ir 
To filver Copper or Brafs with beiling it, | T2 


TAK E three ounces of ſalt, 26 leaves of filver, 4 of ail rt 
; ounce of tartar, and half an ounce of allum; boil this i * 
an earthen pipkin, and ſtir it well together; put what p i 
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$ let 19 deſign to ſilver into it; pour water upon it and let it boil; 
lter it u after it is well boiled, ſcratch-bruſh it; put it in again and 
9 boil it; then ſcratch it again, and repeat this ſo often until it 


is to your mind. 


ver. 

ie clean 4 To bail Braſs like Silver. 

dd more | 
hitenefs, 3 AK E one part of the filings of good pewter; add to 
U other it one part of white tartar, and mix it together; then 


n, iron, take an unglaſed pipkin, put theſe two ingredients, and the 
brass (which before muſt be well ſcratched and cleaned) into 
t, and let it boil. 


ounce Ve filver Copper, Braſs, Steel, or Iron, ſ as not to come off, 
ind theſe except it is made red hot. 

temper 
z neal it 
been di. 


A K E urine which is made in the morning, cover it 
and let it ſtand a whole month, and it will ferment; 
put it into a kettle or earthen pot, and let it boil; ſkim it, 
nd when the third part is evaporated, take two pints of urine, 

ne ounce of tartar, and ounce of paliz-ftone ; put it in, 
git uit nd let it boil once up. This liquid keep clean, and if you 
ould filver any metal, take brick-duſt on a wet woolen rag, 
1 wb ad rub therewith your iron or other metal, until it is clear 
| G1 FY Ind fine, and put it 24 hours in the prepared urine; after- 
e 2 Pate vards dry it, and where you deſign to filver, rub it over with 
: if as uickſilver; you mult lay it on thin with an iron ſpatula that 
nd ly 3 das alſo lain two hours in the urine; then rub it on with a 
of ſilvet. 3 oft woolen rag, and it is a fine bright ſilvering. 


_ 
a” 
3 
=. 
— 
21 
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4 


To ſilver all Sorts of Metals. 


ir it vpo"llf 

fortis cles AK E as much agua-fortis as you think there is occaſion 
rub you for, put it in a glaſs, and ſet it on hot aſhes; then put 
alt. our quantity of ſilver, which firſt has been beaten very 


in, and cut into little ſhreds. When your ſilver is diſſolved, 
2 ake it off the aſhes, and mix that liquid with as much white 
r, 4 of tar as will make it like a paſte: if you rub braſs, copper, 
boil this i an) other metal, over with this, it will be like filver itfelf 


PART 


. 7 
Choice Secrets for JEWELLERS, in ENAMELLING \ 1, 
and the preparing of ExameL-CoLouss; the 3 
Art of Painting on enameled Plates. Several WW 
curious Inſtructions how to make Artificial! 3 
PeARLS; of DouBLETsS and FoYLEs ; and 
how to prepare and colour them. The Art of| q 
counterfeiting precious STONES, together with I 
other rare Secrets. 


idea, and direct the ingenious reader in the manage- 

ment of gold and filver, in all the different branches | 4 
ſpecified. We ſhall, in this ſecond part, preſent him with 
Cad choice ſecrets, peculiarly relating to jewellers, and firſt W 
ſhew that admirable branch ot 


T HE foregoing part will, no doubt, give a ſufficient I 


Of ENAMELLING. 


To prepare the Flux for enamel Colours. 


AK E four ounces of red lead, one ounce of well waſhed MW 
and cl. aned ſea ſand, melt them together, and put them | 3 

in a cold ingot. Or, 2 
Take pebble one part, prepared as ſball be directed; mix} J | 
one part thereof with five parts of red lead. 1 


Anather Sort of Flux, which is very ſoft. 


TAKE one ounce of white lead, à of an ounce of red 4 
lead, twelve grains of pebble ; beat the pebbles red bot, Wl 

and quench them in urine ; repeat this until you can crumble i 
them ; 


* 
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Whem to an impalpable powder betweenyour fingers; then beat 
—— * hem fine ; put them with the ingredients i into a clean cruci- 

Je; lute it well, and when dry, give it a herce fue for half 
1 n hour, or longer; than take it off the fire, and let it cool 
pr itſelf; break the crucible afterwards, and you will finda 
Y Fegulus; which melt again in another clean crucible, and 
Y our it into a Clean ingot, or a bright braſs weight ſcale, and 
LING "3 hen it will be fit for uſe ; beating and grinding it in an agat 
P the ortar, to an impalpable powder. When you mix your co- 
everal ours therewith, temper as much as you have occaſion for, 


66cial if ith oil of ſpike. 


© 
* 
* 

* 


. 


- and 4 A Green Colaur. 
* of copperas, after nealing it, one part, four 
T wit I parts of flux. Or, v.27 


WW Take brafs, and diſſolve it in aqua fertts, then neal it well, 


« cent Eke of this one part, and three parts of flux. Or, 


—— 4 AKE copper plates, and with a piece of pumice-ſtone 


rub it over with water, receive the water into a baſon 
or diſh, till you have wore it off pretty thin, then let 
pour off the water, and neal the ſettling ; then take 


ereof one part, and three parts of flax; ; and this makes a 
Wood and fine green. 7 


Dark Green. 


f | AKE green enamel two parts, yellow ſmalt one eighth 
en waſhed N part, and fix parts of verditer. 


put them 

put tnei 2 Yellow Colour. 
ted; mir Her fine king's gelen, veal it in a crucible, one 
4 part yellow, and three parts flux. 


A high Yellow. 


AK E gold- yellow enamel, vitriol and flux; grind and 
temper them to your mind with oil of ſpike. 
Br imſtana 


Ce of red 2 
s red hot, ? 
crumble 1 
them ; 


* 
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Bri mftone Colour. 


AK E calcined Naples yellow one part, three parts of , 
burn'd lead yellow, and three parts of flux, . 


vs * : _ — * 5 
. w » 4 


A black Colour. 


TAKE z of black enamel, and one eighth of ſcales ij og 
iron or an enamel-plata ; grind this with water in an 

agat mortar very fine; draw the water from it, and dry it Y 
upon hot plates; then grind it with oil of ſpike. Or, 


Cc 


4 


AKE Hungarian vitriol, boil it over a gentle fire, take 
borax, and melt it in a new crucible, three different 
times; take one part of vitriol, three parts of flux; 1 
grind theſe with oil of ſpike as quick as poſſible. Or, 2 


AKE magnekaa, neal it upon a tile; the blacker it 1 
comes off the fire the better; and take one part thereci 
with three parts of flux, ground with oil of ſpike. N 


AK E Hungarian vitriol, grind it fine, and dry it inf 
the ſun, then neal it between two crucibles, well luted,f 7 
ſo as to prevent the air's coming to it. Take thereoii 
one part, and two parts and a half of flux; melt them toge-iſ 4 
ns and when you uſe them, grind them with oil of ſpike 
| grind it in a ſtone mortar very fine; dry it, -and then 
neal it to a brown colour; take che heavy lumps. 
put them into a new glazed pipkin, and pour agua fortrs upon * 
them; then waſh the agua fortis from them again, and let ii f 


evaporate; take afterwards one part thereof, and three par 
of flux; rims it with oil of ſpike. | 


{8 


Another. 7 
AK E Reman vitriol, about the quantity of a walnut; > 


hut 
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Another good Reg. 


AK E brown red, or caput mortuum of agua fartis, ar. 
Paris red, and a little flux; grind them fine with oil gf 
1 1 ike. Or = 


1 when dry, pour a little agua fortis and vinegar on it 
ſcales of heal it well; after that waſh it with clean water, till it has 
r in an ho taſte; dry it over a fire; and when dry, neal it again; 
nd dry it When take of this one part, and three parts of flux. 


7 3 "i 
Blue Colours. 


1 AKE vitriol, let it boil up in a clean crucible, and 


-» 


bre, take | 
different N AK E fine ſmalt, waſh it well with clear water, as 
of flux; fine as poſſible ; put a little flux to it, and grind it with 
Ir, il of ſpike, Or, : 


blacker it MT AEE ultramarine one part, flux four parts; grind them 
rt thereof with oil of ſpike. Or, * 
I ſpike. 4 I X ounces of lead, four ounces of ſand, two ounces of 


8 ) ſaftera, two quarts of pot-aſhes, and two quarts of leads 
lt. . 
Scalt may alſo be uſed without the prinicpal powder, only 


| dry it in 4 round with oil of ſpike. 


well luted 
ke thereoi 
hem toge - 


| of ſpike. 


Green, 


AKE verditer, and a little ground flux; grind them 
with oil of ſpike. 


1. 
s 
7 
. 
a 


ly 
1 
® 
2 
' 


| v3 Graſs Green, 

a walnut; 

„ and then AKE verditer, neal it in a crucible, and take one part 
vy lumps, 3 of it, and three and a half of flux. 

ortrs upon : 


and let 1B Brown Calours, 
three part 
ARE crocus martis one part, flux two parts, grind them 


al Vith oil of ſpike. 
a9 - 


Purple 


plate. 
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f W Rb. 


T Ak E one patt crocus martis, one part ſmalt, and threef ; 


By 


TAKE blood-ſtone, grind it with vinegar ; when, it is 1 
fine, waſh it Clean, and burn it over a candle on a thin 


Hair Colour. 


S *.* 


TAKE umber, neal it in a crucible ; ; then take one part 


thereof, and three parts of flux; grind them with oil of 4 de 
ſpike. | | | 


» a. 


Fawn Colour. 


ORE, vitriol, glow it as hot as poſſibly - you can; den 
_ of it one part, and three parts flux. 2 


Carnation Colour. 


AF 

TAKE yellow ochre, glow i it in a crucible very hot, and 
after that let it cool, and beat it in an iron mortar, and 

if it is not of a fine colour, neal it again; take of this one 
part, and three and a half of flux. 4 


A Steel Red for Enamel. 1 
* K E fine thin beaten plates of ſteel, cut chem ini A 


{mall ſhreds; put them into a viol with aqua fortis, andi 
when reduced to a calx over a flow fire, then neal it; of mo 
take one part, and three parts of flux, 


- Q T3. 

—_ 

: - ; 

4 

1 * 
1 * 


* 


- 


* 
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3 L 
nd three Of the ART of PAIN TIN G on ENAMEL. 


HE ancients that laboured in this noble art, were 
unacquainted with the beauties the moderns have diſ- 
2 covered, particularly in the art of compounding co- 
Purs for repreſenting portraitures and hiſtory : the fine per- 
rmances in thoſe particulars are the admiration of eve 
3 rious beholder. Beſides their peculiar beauty and luſtre, 
1 part ey have the pre- eminence to all other paintings, in that 
ich oil of Ney are not ſubject to the injury of the air or weather, as 
Poſt other paintings, either in oil or water colours, are; and 
Mnleſs they are rubbed or ſcratched with any thing harder than 


hen it is 
n a thin 


a> 


- x 


eemſelves, the colours will retain their beauty for ever, and 
Mee as fine and bright as when firſt done. 
an: then This curious art cannot be effected without fire, which 
5 Wo 


ways mult be reverberatory, or in a furnace, ſo artfull 
ontrived, that the fire may play all over the muffle that co- 
ers your work: but to explain this more fully, take the 
Walt of a large crucible, viz. one that is ſplit down length- 
hot, and Pays, but as thin as poſſible you can get; when your rever- 
rtar, and Meratory is building, let the mouth part of the crucible, the 
this one lit ſide downwards, be placed fronting the mouth of the 
rrnace, and be fixed in ſuch a manner that the furnace 
re 3 not play into it, nor the aſhes drop upon your 
—= ork. | 

 , If Your furnace may be either round or ſquare ; it may be 
hem into f icon or earth, no matter which; only let there be fo 
artis, and uch room in the inſide as will contain the ſplit crucible or 
t; of th Puffle, with a good charcoal fire round about to cover it: 

Peu muſt have a lice, or iron plate, to put your work upon, 

JF ich, with a pair of tongs, you convey into the furnace, 
9a bring out again. 
7 The metals fitteſt to enamel upon are gold, ſilver, and 
pper; but the beſt work is performed on gold, for ſilver 
Wakes the white enamel appear of a yellowiſh hue; and 
per 15 apt to ſcale, whereby the enamel is ſubject to break 


ol . os 


A | 
w 
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in pieces; beſides the colours loſe great deal of their chart 
and Joftre to what they appear upon gold. And the gold 
uſed for this purpoſe ſhould be the fineſt; elſe the impuritie Wi 
of a bad allay will have the ſame effect in the enamel cotout; * 
as the ſilver or copper. T 
Your plate, of whatever metal it be; muſt be very thin, 
raiſed | in the nature of a convex ;- both that and the concave 
fide are laid over with white enamel; that on the convex fide, 
whereon your paint mult be laid on a ſmall matter thicker 
than the other. You muſt obſerve that the white enamel 
which you lay on the convex, be ground with fait water in 2 
an agat mortar, and with an agat peſtle until ic be fit for uſe: 
the enamel for the other {ide muſt be tempered with water 
wherein you have before ſteeped ſome quince-kernels. . 
As to the enamel colours which you paint with, you muſt 
take great care that they be equally tempered, or your work : 
will be ſpoiled z if one be ſofter than the other, when youre 
work comes into the furnace and grows hot, the ſoft colour 
will intermix with the hard, ſo as to deface your work intire- 
* ly : this may ſerve to caution you to make trial upon a white 
TAR enamelled plate, for that purpoſe, of all your enamels, be- 
1 fore you begin your work : experience will direct you further. 
wr Take particular care that not the leaſt dirt imaginable come 
1 Lawk to your colours while you are either painting or grinding 
M them; for the leaft ſpeck thereof, when it is worked up with 1 
7 it, and when the work comes to be put into the 2 I 
* to be red hot, will leave a hole, and ſo deface your work. 
After you have prepared your plate with a white enatnel; 
and it is ready to paint upon, apply your colours on an ivon 
pallat, or a piece of glaſs, in a juſt order, as in limning, and f 
firſt delineate your deſign with a dark red, made of caput mor- 
tuum, or crocus martis,. ground with oil of ſpike ; put the 
piece in the muffle, and with a reverberatory fire, as befor BY 
directed, fix that colour ; and then proceed to painting, ret} 
membring to dilute the thick and opaque enamel! colours wi 3 
dil ofgpike ; and the tranſparent ones with fair water: 1 | 
mixing blewand yellow enamel colour you have a fair greem 
blew and red a . red and white a roſe colour; and 1 * 
of other colours. 


N 
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we ſhall here ſet down ſeveral other receipts for preparing 
he ni namel colours to the greateſt perfection, which will not war 
npuritie!il de fit in beautify ing and adorning of gold z but alſo for por- 


Fraiture or painting on enamel 
1 cotout; 4 8 n 
— 


ery thin, s = To prepare the principal Matter for Enamel Colours. 


concave i 


vex ſide, AK E lead 15 pound, plate tin aſhes 16 pound; mix 
r thicker and calcine theſe as directed in the firſt part, after you 
ename have calcined your lead and tin, ſearce the calx, and put 
water in It into an earthen pot fill'd with water; ſet it over a fire, and 


+ for uſe: Met it boil a little, after which take it off, pour the water into 
th watet anothevveſſel, which will carry the more ſubtil calx alon 

s. ich it: repeat this till you can ſubtilize no more of the calx, 
you muſt nd the water comes off clean without any mixture, What 
Dur work roſs part remains in the pot, calcine as before, and this re- 
hen youf e till you can draw off no more of the ſubtil matter. Then 
fe colour our the water from all your receivers into one that is larger, 
rk intire· nd evaporate it on a ſlow fire, leſt by a fierce one the calx 
n a White hould founder or ſettle to the bottom, but continue more 


mels, be e and ſubtil than when firſt calcined. 
u further Ok this calx take 12 pound, frit of white ſand beaten and 
able come Parced 12 pound, ſalt petre purified 12 pound, falt of tartar 
grinding aur ified and ſearced two ounces. Put theſe powders all to- 
d up with ether into a pot, place it in a glaſs houfe-furnace for ten or 
erberator 22 
work. To purify ſalt of tartar, calcine tartar of red wine in an earthen 
e ename Pot, till it comes black z continue the ſire till it ełanges to a white. 
* an iran Then put it into an earthen pan, 2 ; fill the pan with clear 
ie. wo 4 water, and boil it over a gentle fire, ſo that in four hours the 
ning; Later may evaporate the fourth part; then take it off the fire, and 
aput mot: after the water is ſettled and cold, pour it off by ĩnelination into a 
put the clean glaz'd pan, and you will have a ſtrong lee. Then pour clean 


, as befott , Water on the faeces, and let them boil as before: this repeat, till 
the water becomes infipid ; then filter the lees ; put them in glaſs 

odies upon the aſhes in a gentle heat to evaporate, and at the 
bottom there will remain à very while ſalt. Diſſolve this ſalt 
alm in fair water, and let it ſtand two days, fogfif forces to ſet- 
= "© than filter it, and evaporate it at a gentle Was before, and 
o Will have a ſalt whiter than the former z refat this three or 


our times, and your ſalt will be whiter than ſnow itſelf. 


6 ; twelve 
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twelve hours to digeſt and purify. Then take and reduce i 4 

to an impalpable powder; keep it in a cloſe dry place for uſe 

Wh This is your firſt or * mate for enamel colours pre 
\ ke pared. | 


To make Enamel of à milk white Colour. 


1 
4 


AKE three pound of the fore mentioned princip4 
powder, and 24 grains of magneſia prepared“, arſe4 

nick two pound, put the ſetogether into a melting pol 

to melt and purify over a fierce fire; when the matter is thu 
melted, throw it out of the pot into fair water ; and having ag 1 
terwards dry'd it, melt it again as before; do this for the third 
time, changing the water; when you have thus purified i" 
and found the white colour anſwer your intent, it is well; 
but in caſe it has ſtill a tincture of a greeniſh hue, add a lic 
more magneſia, and in melting it over again it will become 
as White as milk, and be fit to enamel with upon gold or other 
> metals: take it off the fire, make it into cakes, and preſerui 3 


it for uſe. 
1 1 Turcoiſe blue Enamel. - 
pf 5 AKE of the principal matter or powder three pound 


A melt and purify it in a white glaz*d pot, then caſt i 
955 into water; when dry, put it again into a pot, an 
„ being melted over again, add to it at four times this compo 
ſition: ſcales thrice calcined two ounces and a half, prepare 


˖ 
{ 
raffer 43 grains, of prepared magneſia 24 grains, ſtone · blu N | 
The preparation of the magneſia is thus; put ſome pieces in: 3 F 
iron ladle into a reverberatory fire; and when it begins to whiten 
Goh ſprinkle it with good vinegar, after which heat! it, aud waſh vl 
r whilſt hot; then dry it, and reduce it into a powder. +1 
L% + To calcine copper ſcales, ſuch as come from the hammer of br 
„ ſiers or copper ſmiths: waſh them from their foulneſs, put then 
. into a crucible, place it in the mouth of a reverberatory furnace 
for four days; after which let them cool, then pound, grind aro 
ſearce them. This powder put a ſecond time into the furnace 


„ to reverberate four days longer; proceed as before, and after ih on 
52 has ſtood again the third time for four days, reduce it into pow : 
Wi hs der, and it will be fit for the uſe deſign'd for. 0 


a7 


n 


2. 


\ 
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Wo ounces; mix and reduce theſe to a very fine powder; 
ce for ule the matter very well with an iron rod, for the powders to 
lours pref orporate. When your matter is thus tinged, obſerve well 
ether your colour anſwers your intention before you empty 
pot: if you perceive the tinging powders are too predomi- 
It, add more of the principal powders; and if too faint, 

more of the tinging powders. Your own judgment muſt 


7 
, "en ect you in the management of this preparation. 


1elting poi 
tter is thu 
having ali 
or the third 
urified iti 
it is well 
add a litt 
ill become 
1d or other 
nd preſerw 


| reduce iff 


4 


A fine blew Enamel, : 


AK E two pounds of the principal powder, purified, one 

ounce of prepared zaffer, or of indigo blue ; 22 grains 
copper thrice calcined ; mix and reduce theſe to a fine 
vder, and put them into a white glaſed pot: When the me- 
is melted, caſt it into water; then dry it and put it into 
pot again; let it ſtand upon the fire untilit is well incorpo- 
d; take it off, make it into cakes, and keep it for uſe. 


$ 


A Green Enamel. 


AKE two pounds of the principal powder, purified, 
one ounce of copper ſcales thrice refined, 24 grains of 


| 
4 
* 


* 
1 


1 | 
8 8 of iron, copperas two ounces, yellowarſenick one ounce; 
c de TT and reduce theſe to an impalpable powder, and at three 
A ral times, or in three ſeveral portions, fling it into the 


cipal matter, ſtirring the metal ſo as to tinge it equally. 
en the colour is to your liking, let it ſtand for a while in 
fire, to incorporate thoroughly ; then take it off, and you 


3 have a delicate green. Or, 
pieces in 


8 to white | 
aud waſh i 
r. . 
nmer of briy 
{s, put then 
tory furnace 
d, grind arc 
the furnace va 
and after} 

it into pow 


f, prepare 
ſtone - blu 


AK E“ feretto of Spain two ounces, 48 grains of 
crocus martis prepared with vinegar, yellow arſenick 
WW ounces; pulverize and mix theſe well, and put them into 


Feretto of Spain is thus prepared: Stratify thin plates of cop- 
with vitriol, in a crucible ; put it in the mouth of a glaſs ſur- 
> for three days; then take ic out, and add to the copper new 
or layers of vitriol, ſtratifying them as before: then put the 
ible again in the ſame place of the furnace: this repeat ſix times 
eſſively, and you will have an excellent feretto; which beat to 
der, and it wi!l tinge glaſs of an extraordinary beauviful colour. 

| 4 


»4&#. 
* 
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a white glaſed pot, ſet it in the furnace to melt, and refinll 
the matter; after which caſt it into water; and when dried 
throw it again into the pot: when melted, obſerve whethe 
the colour is to your liking ; if ſo, let it ſtand for ſome tim 
longer to refine. If you find the colour too _ add mor 
of the tinging powder. 


3 

KS. l , 
. 
1 
_ - 

C * ; 


1 


A black Enamel. 


AKE of the principal powder two * prepare 
zaffer one ounce, and prepared magneſia one ounce 
pulverize and mix theſe, and procced as directed | in the rm: 
ceding colours, Or, 


| 


3 

AKE of the principal powder three pounds, zaffer col : 
ounce, Crocus martis one ounce, feretto of Spain ou 
ounce ; pound and mix them, and proceed as directed beforl 9 


A velvet-black Enamel. 


F the principal powder two pounds, red tartar tw 

ounces, prepared magneſia one ounce, pulverize th 
14 8 and put them into a glaſed pot, bigger than ordinary, becau 
N the metal will riſe; for the reſt, proceed as directed before. 


bi. | A purple Colour Enamel. 
OL = F the principal powder two pounds, prepared magne 
5 * 1 one ounce, indigo-blew half an ounce ; proceed 
1:8; | above. Or, 
ip "er RINCIPAL * "TM pounds, ISS magni 
Fo one obnce and an half, of twice calcined ſcales of off | 
19 per thite ounces, ſtone- blew one ounce ; pulverize, and vil 
* % ceed as directed. 
ay +1 | A violet Enamel. 
7 in | 4 
1 OF the principal powder three pounds, prepared mag" 
105 one ounce, thrice calcined copper ſcales 24 grains, is 


verte one ounce; pulverize and mix theſe all together, 
proceed as before directed. 
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nd refine 


gen dried A yellow Enamel. 


ome tim F the principal powder three pounds, tartar one ounce 
| and a half, prepared magneſia ſix grains, yellow orpi- 


add mor 1 
"I ment two ounces, arſenick one ounce; pulverize them, 
Ind proceed as before directed. 


An excellent red Enamel, of a very ſplendid ruby Colour. 


HIS enamel is of a ſurpriſing beauty, and its luſtre equals 
1 the ml that of a red ruby. To prepare this, take equal quan- 
3 tities of magneſia of Piedmont, and ſaltpetre; let them 
verberate and calcine in an earthen pot in a furnace for 24 
zaffer oi ours; take it then off, and waſh it well in warm water, to 
Spain oi parate the ſaltpetre; dry it well, and the maſs will be of a 
ged be fond colour: to this add an equal quantity of fal-armoniac ; 
ind this on a marble with diſtilled vinegar, as painters do 

Peir colours; dry it and pulverize it; then put it into a ſtrong 

Watraſs, let it ſublimate for 12 hours; break off the neck of 
Nur matraſs, and mix all the volatile and fixed parts together, 


ar ten | 
tart Wing the ſame quantity of ſal-armoniac as there are flowers, 


1 a take care to weigh them before the compoſition ; grind, 

Re berize and ſublimate as before, repeating this until your 

agneſia remain fuſible at the bottom of the 2 this 

eſerve to tinge your Cryſtal with; and according to* your 

ing, add either a greater or leſſer quantity of the magneſia, 

elſe of the cryſtal, until you have brought it to its degree 
pet fection. | 


proceed 
A Roſe Colour Enamel. 


* 
red mag" 
cales of vo 4 | 
ze, and 


AK E five pounds of ground cryſtal, melt it in a glaſed 
pot, add, at four different times, two ounces and a 
half of thrice calcined copper; ſtir the metal every 

e, then pour into it crocus martis and magneſia prepared 

directed; let it ſtand for ſix hours to cleanſe, and if the 

our is too light, add a little more crocus martis, until it be 
a fine roſe colour, | 

blerve that all the colours, which are not pure enamel, 
be incoporated with the cryſtalline matter, to the end 

| E 2 they 


I2 
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they may vitrify-the better, which elſe they would not eafily 


do. Moſt workmen make uſe of rocaille ; but that does not 
anſwer the purpoſe ſo well as ground cryſtal. 


A fine Purple. 
AK E half an ounce of fine gold; neal it and beat it 


into very thin plates; diſſolve this in four ounces of 

aqua fortis, regulated with fal-armoniac, or old ftrong 
ſalt; put it into a glaſs cucurbit, which ſet on warm aſhes, or 
ſand, to diſfolve ; put it to a ſmall matter of ſaltpetre; when 
all is diſſolved, drop two or three drops of oil of tartar into 
it, and ſtop the curcubit cloſe, to prevent its boiling over: 
then put in ſome more drops of oil, and repeat this until i 
ebulates or boils no more. After this, put ſome lukewarm 
rain-water to it, and let it ſtand for ſome time, and a powder 
will ſettle at the bottom of the curcubit ; then pour off the 
water leiſurely into an earthen, or glaſed, receiver; put more 
freſh water to the ſediment, and repeat this until the water 
comes off clear, and free from the ſharpneſs of the aqua forts, 
When the powder is fettled, and all the water poured from 
it, then put it upon a piece of whited brown paper, to ſepa 
rate it from the reſt of the water, and dry it on a warm tile, 
or in the ſun. To one part of this powder, add fix parts o 
the principal powder; grind it with oil of ſpike, and it wil 
make a good purple. 


A good red Enamel Celcur. 


AK E clean. Hungarian vitriol, put it into a copper cup, 
hold it over a fire, and tir it with a ſilver or coppe 
wire until it is reduced to a white powder; burn thi 

upon a hot tile, on which let it cool of itſelf; then waſh! 
with rain- water, and when ſettled, pour off that, and pu 
freſh water on, and thus repeat it ſeveral times. 

But ſome artiſts, inſtead of waſhing this powder, boil | 
in fair water, and think this method better than that of wall: 


ing. With this powder you tinge the principal matter 


what height you would have your colour. Or, 
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ISSOLVE vitriol in an earthen pan, and it will fix 
and ſhoot at the ſides thereof into cryſtals ; which take 
and burn over a gentle fire between two crucibles well luted : 
when thus you have burned it to a powder, take and boil it in 
clean water; and when done, dry it; of this take one part, 
of the principal powder three parts, and of tranſparent yellow 


one and 4 part. Or, 


UT vitriol into a crucible, pour a little aqua-fortis upon 

it, and neal it gently ; then put it in a clean earthen 
pipkin, pour clean water upon it, and boil it one hour; then 
pour off that, and put freſh water upon it; waſh it, and 
when ſettled dty it; neal it once more, and it is fit for uſe. 
Of this powder take two parts, and of the principal powder, 
or flux, three parts. 


A Flux for red Enamel. 


AKE of red lead four ounces, white ſcouring ſand one 
ounce; melt it, and pour it into an iron mortar. 


Some general Obſervations. 


EFORE we proceed to another ſubject, we will con- 

clude this article with a few obſervations and general 
Ham for the more eaſy apprehending of what has been ſaid 
already. 

Yo! may obſerve that gold is the moſt proper metal to 
enamel upon; that every colour, except a violet or purple, 
receives an additional beauty from it to what it does from ſilver 
or copper: that it is propereſt to enrich gold with ſuch beauti- 
fu! colours, ſince they raiſe an agreeable admiration in the 
beholder when the ſkilful artiſt places them in due order. 

The ancients only painted in black and white, with ſome- 
thing of a carnation or fleſh colour; in proceſs of time they 
indeed made ſome few improvements, but all their enamel 
colours were equally alike on gold, filver, or copper, every 
one tranſparent, and every colour wrought by itſelf. But 
lince the modern artiſts have found out a way of enamelling ' 
with opaque colours, and of compounding them in ſuch a 
manner as to ſhade or heighten the painting therewith; in the 

E 3 ſame 
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ſame manner as is done in miniature, or oil painting, this art 
Has gained the pre-eminence in ſmall portraitures, it having 
the advantage of a natural and laſting luſtre, which 1s never 
tarniſhed nor ſubject to decay. 

The purple coloured enamel does beſt on ſilver, from which 
it receives an agreeable beauty ; ſo does the egmarine, azure 
and green ; all other colours, as well clear as opaque, do not 
ſuit therewith ; copper ſuits with all thick enamels, but is 
unfit for that which is clear. 

You muſt obſerve to make choice of good, hard, and laſt- 
ing enamel : the ſoft is commonly full of lead, which is apt 
to change the colours and make them look ſullied and foul; 
but if you follow our preſcriptions, you will meet with no 
ſuch inconveniencies. | 

Remember when you lay your white enamel on either gold, 
filver, or copper, to dilute it with water of quince-kernels | 
as has been directed; your clean enamel colours mix only 
with fair water; and the opaque, when mixed with flux, ot 
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the principal powder, dilute with oil of ſpike. * ah 
Be careful not to keep your work too long on the fire, but Art 
take it often out, to ſee when it has the proper glazing, and gie ol 
then it is finiſhed, Ware imil 
Before you uſe your enamels, give them a little preparation; ¶¶ them f. 
the moſt approved by goldſmiths, is, to take the enamel, and, by this 
after you have ground it to a fine powder, pour on it a lite * ww. 
aqua fortis, and afterwards purify and refine it in a ſmall glaſ i to cou 
cucurdit ; then waſh it ſeveral times in fair water; dry it, both ... 
and lay it up carefully to keep it from duſt: when you uſe i, and del 
grind as much as you have occaſion for, with fair water, in al 
agat mortar; thus do with all your clear and tranſparent 
enamels, and by this means you will have all things in read 
neſs to proceed in your work with pleaſure. 
All opaque colours that will ſtand the fire, are fit to be uſed ; 


in painting enamel ; and the ingenious artiſt will not be at 
great loſs, but in ſearching after them will meet with ſeveral 


It, | 

colours not yet diſcovered ; as it frequently happens to thai ol 7” 
who try experiments, and are in purſuit of new diſcover Wl too m 
in this as in any other art. Aft 
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Wille to bring counterfeit pearls to the greateſt perfection: th 
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Of Artificial PEARLS. 


T will not be improper to treat in this place on this ſub- 
| jet, as it is a branch relating to jewellers. 

The ancients who wrote on the ſeveral ſorts of precious 
ones, ranged pearls among the jewels of the firſt claſs ; they 
ave at all times been in high eſteem, and have been eagerly 
ought for, particularly for adorning the fair ſez. 

The oriental pearls are the fineſt, on account of their large- 
eſs, colour and beauty; being of a ſilver white ; whereas the 
ccidental or weſtern pearls ſeldom exceed the colour of milk. 

he beſt pearls are brought from the Perſian gulf, above the 
les of Ormus and Baſſora. They are found in Europe both 
in ſalt and freſh waters; Scotland, Sileſia, Bohemia and Fri- 

ia, produce very fine ones; tho' thoſe of the latter country 
are but very ſmall. | 

Art, which is always buſy to mimick nature, has not been 
are imitated ſo near, that the naked eye cannot diſtingui 
them from the pearls of the firſt claſs, or the real ones, and 
by this means. the wearing of pearls is become univerſal. 

We ſhall here preſent the curious with ſeveral receipts how 
to counterfeit pearls in the beſt manner, and after a method 
both eaſy and ſatisfactory, ſo as to render his labour pleaſant 
and delightful, and to anſwer his expectation. 


To imitate fine ORIENTAL PEARLS, 


AK E of thrice diſtill'd vinegartwo pound, Venice tur- 
pentine one pound; mix them together into a maſs and 
put them them into a cucurbit, fit a head and receiver 

to it, and after you have luted the joints, ſet it, when dry, 
on a ſand furnace, to diſtil the vinegar from it; don't give it 
too much heat, leſt the ſtuff ſhould ſwell up. 

After this put the vinegar into another glaſs cucurbit, in 
which there is a quantity of ſeed pearl, wrapt in a piece of 


thin filk, but ſo as not to touch the vinegar ; put a cover or 
E. 4 head 
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head upon the cucurbit ; lute it well, and put it in Bal. Maria, 
where you may let it remain a fortnight. The heat of the 
Balneum will raiſe the fumes of the vinegar, and they wil 
ſoften the pearls in the filk, and bring them to the conſiſtenc: 
of a paſte ; which being done, take them out, and mould then 
to what bigneſs, ſhape and form you pleaſe. Vour mould multi 
be of fine ſilver, the inſide gilded ; you muſt alfo refrain fronf 
touching the paſte with your fingers, but uſe filver gildelf 
utenſils, with which fill your moulds : When you have 
moulded them, bore them through with a hog's briſtle, 0 
gold wire, and let them dry a little; then thread them againff 
on a gold wire, and put them in a glaſs; cloſe it up, and ſe} 
them in the ſun to dry; after they are thorough dry put then 
in a glaſs matraſs into a ſtream of running water, and leave 
them there 20 days; by that time they will contract the natu 
ral hardneſs and ſolidity of pearls, Then take them out of thei 
matraſs, and hang them in mercury water“, where they will 
moiſten, ſwell, and aſſume their oriental beauty; after which 
ſhift them into a matraſs, hermetically cloſed up, to prevent 1 

D. 


any water coming to them, and let it down into a well, to 
continue there about eight days; then draw the matraſs up, 

and in opening it, you will find pearls exaQly reſembli ah th 
oriental ones. This method is very excellent, and well wort ean w. 
the trouble, ſince by experimenting ſo fine a ſecret, one wil Hung to 


have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the performance anſwer theWInd the 
direction above expectation. as YOU 
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Aniather Way to make artificial Pearls. 
'T AK E oriental ſeed pearls, reduce them into a fine 


powder on a marble, then diſſolve them in mercury 

water, or clarified juice of lemons. To make mor 
diſpatch, ſet them in a cucurbit on warm aſhes, and you will 
ſee preſently a cream ariſe at the top, which take of 3 | 
diateh) 
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Mercury - water is thus prepared. Take plate tin of Cornwall, eil 
cine it, and let the calx be pure and fine; then with one ounce 
of the calx, and two ounces of prepared mercury, make an 
malgama ; waſh it with fair water, till the water remains inſpit 
an 
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arie Wiately : Take the diſſolution off the fire, and when ſettled, 
f the Pour off the liquid into another glaſs, and ſave it. You will 
wil dave the pearl paſte at the bottom, with which fill your ſil- 
ſtence er gilded moulds, aud fo put them by for 24 hours: Then 


hore them through with a briſtle ; cloſe up the moulds, in bar- 
ey dough, and put it in an oven, to bake, and when about 
alf baked, draw it out, take out your pearls, and ſteep them 
n the liquor you ſaved before, putting them in and taking 
hem out ſeveral times; then cloſe them up in their moulds, 


them 
multi 
from 
pildedf 

havel 


le, nd bake them again with the like dough ; but let it remain 
again the oven till it is almoſt burnt, before you draw it out: 
nd ſeii ter you have taken your pearls out of their moulds, ftring 
t then hem on one or more gold or filver threads, and ſteep thein 
lee mercury-water for about a fortnight ; after which time 
natu-· Make and dry them by the ſun, in a well cloſed glaſs, and 
of the ou will have very fine and bright pearls. 

y will 

which Another Way. 


* 


revent 
ell, uff | D Iſſolve very fine pulverized oriential pearls in alom- water; 
aſs up, when the diſſolution is ſettled, pour off the water, and 
mblinWvath the paſte that's ſettled, firſt in diſtilled waters, then in 
wort ean water, and afterwards ſet it in Bal. Mariæ, or horſe- 
ne wil ung to digeſt for a fortnight z this done take out your glaſs, 
er the nd the matter being come to the conſiſtence of a paſte, mould 
as you have been directed before; bore and ſtring the pearls 
na ſilver thread, and hang them in a well cloſed up glaſs 


nd clear ; then dry the amalgama thoroughly, put it into a matraſs 
ver a furnace, giving it ſucha heat as is requilite for ſublimation. 
hen the matter is well ſublimated, take off the matraſs, and let it 
2Icury'l pol. Take out that ſublimate, add one ounce of Venice ſublimate 
e moe it, and grind it together on a marble ; put this into another 
ou wil traſs, cloſe it well, and ſet it upſide down in a pail of water; 
imme; d the whole maſs will diſſolve itſelf in a little time into mercury- 
ately: ter: This done, filtre it into a glaſs receiver, ſet it on a gentle 

| fre to coagulate, and it will turn into a cryſtalline ſubſtance : 
his beat in a glaſs mortar with a glaſs peſtle to a fine powder, 


2 fine 


all, ea arce it through a fine fieve, and put it into a matraſs, ſtop it cloſe 
e ounce p, and place it in Balu. Marie ; there let it remain, till it reſolves 
ce an en Into water; which is the mercury-water, fit for the above- 
s in6pil Mentioned uſe. 

aud limbeck, 


Umbeck, to prevent the air coming to them: Thus dried, 
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wrap every one up in leaves of filver, then ſplit a barbel, and] 
cloſe them up in the belly thereof ; make a 1 of batley if 
meal, and bake the fiſh, as you do cp then draw him, take 
out your pearls, and dry them in a cloſed glaſs in the ſun. 7 
To give them a tranſparency and ſplendour, dip them in 
mercury water, or inſtead thereof, take the herb Gratuli, 
ſqueez'd in water, put therein ſix ounces of ſeed pearl, one ef 
ounce of ſaltpetre, one ounce of roach alom, one ounce of 1 e 
litharge of ſilver; the whole being diſſolved, heat firſt the 175 
pearls, and then dip them in this diſſolution to cool, * 4 A wa 
this about fix times running. | 


To} 


If your pearls ſhould not have their natural hardneſs, then 4 mo 
take two ounces of calamy or Lapis calaminaris in impalpablel Res | 
powder ; add to this two ounces of oil of vitriol, and two 1 "I 
ounces of the water of the whites of eggs; put them toge- . x ty c 


ther into a retort, Jute a receiver to it, aud you will diſtil 1 
fair water, with which, and ſome fine barley flower, make: 7 
paſte, in which coffin your pearls, and bake them as before; ; 1 
thus they will become exceeding hard. | A 


Another Method. | "0 


AK E chalk well purified and cleanſed from all groſnei | | ah 
and fand ; of this make a paſte, and form thereof pearl I 1 he 
in a mould for that purpoſe ; pierce them through with lf * | 
briſtle, and let them dry in the ſun, or in an oven; thei Py Fab 
ſtring them on a filver thread, colour them lightly over wid t it a! 
Armenian bole, diluted in the white of eggs, and when dl ont t : 
drench them with a pencil and fair water; lay them ove * a. 
with leaf ſilver, and put them under a glaſs in the ſun to a | the 
when dry poliſh them with a dog's tooth. WR 
Togive them the true colour, make a glue of vellum ſha Jeck va 
ings thus: After you have waſhed them in warm water, boll os 15 
them in fair water, in a new earthen pot or pipkin, to ſom WE lou: 2 

thickneſs, and then ſtrain them through a cloth. When yo ; 
would uſe it, warm it firſt, and dip your ſtring of pearls 00 
it, but let there be an ncerval between each pearl, fo 5 
not to touch one another; this will give your pearls a nau 
ral luſtre. ; 


* 
q 1 
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ried, 
4 To form large Pearls out of ſmall ones, as directed by 
takelf Korndorffer. 
oe i AKE of mercurial water 14 ounces ; put two ounces 
_ of Sulph. Solis into a low matraſs, pour the mercurial 
= 1 water upon it, and let it diflolve and extract. Then 
2 " ake of the whiteſt ſmall pearls 20 ounces, put them into a 
= oper matraſs, and pour the ſaid water upon it. The pearls 
eden ill b) degrees diſſolve, and at laſt turn to a clear calx, much 
pen ke diſſolved ſilver calx : Pour off the mercurial water ; boil 
cher Wc calx well out, and dry it; then put it into a clean cru- 
lpabl ible by itſelf ; and melt and caſt it into what form you pleaſe. 
i hen cold, poliſh it in the ſame manner as you do gems or 
nnd I ryſtals, and you will have your work of the conſiſtence and 
FEY aut) of the fineſt and cleareſt oriental pearl. 
1ake 
fore: To make of ſmall Pearls, a fine Necklace of large ones. 
AK E ſmall oriental pearls, as many as you will, put 
them into mercurial water 15 days and nights together, 
and they will turn ſoft, like a paſte ; then have a pearl 
—_ ould, made of filver ; into this convey the paſte by a ſilver 
* ab patel or ſuch like implement; but you muſt not touch the 
wich jaſte with your fingers, and be very careful to have every 
hel hing nice and clean about this work : when it is in the mould, 
* | t it dry therein; bore a hole with a ſilver wire thro' it, and 
n an et it flick thereon till you have more, but take care they 
1 orf't touch one another; then have a glaſs wherein you may 
0 dj as upon a pair of ſtands, your wires with the pearls : 
ut them well cloſed up in the ſun to harden, and when you 
\ al ind them hard enough, put them into a matraſs ; lute the 
er, bull peck thereof very cloſe, and fink it in a running ſpring of 
ow for 20 days, in which time they contract their natural 
en yo WE 0lour, 
ils inte 
„ fo 
a nat 
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To clean Pearls, when of a faul Colour. 


AK E pigeons dung, moiſten it with allum-water, N 
the conſiſtence of a paſte : put this into a glaſs, big ef | [ 
nough to hold four times the quantity; put into th them, 

your yellow- coloured or foul pearls, ſo that they may be c fterw- 
vered all over, and ſet them in a warm place, or behind us th. 
oven; let them ſtand for a month; then take them gu Wh 

fling them into freſh cold alum- water and dry them careful ery g 
and your pearls will become fine and white : If you repeat ti Salt 
operation once or twice, they will be done to greater pe as cf 
tection. carl, 

hem 
heir en 


To blanch and cleanſe Pearls. 


IRS T ſoak and cleanſe them in bran water; then if 
milk-warm water, and laſt of all, ſteep them in mercuri8 
water: Then ftring and hang them in a glaſs; cloſe it wel 
and ſet them in the ſun to dry. 
The bran water is made thus: Boil two large handfuls 
wheaten bran in a quart of water, till all the ſtrength of . 
bran is drawn out, which uſe thus; Take a new glazed er 
then pan, in which put your pearls on a ſtring, and pour tid 
third part of the bran water upon it; when they have ſoaked 
and the water is juſt warm, rub your pearls gently with you 
hands, to clean them the better, and continue this till ti 
water is cold; then throw off that, and pour on anothy 
third part of the bran water that is boiling ; proceed with ti 


as you did before, and when cold throw it away, and pou 4 
on the remainder of the water, ſtill proceeding as before; ata 
this heat fair water, and pour it on your pearls, to retry d m 
them, and to waſh away the remains of the bran, by ſhift 4 15 
them, and pouring on freſh warm water: This do thrid T l 
without handling your pearls; then lay them on a ſheet 4 var | 
clean white paper; and dry them in a ſhade z then dip the as. 
into mercury water, to bring them to perfection. y 4 bo 
aſtick 
Jou; a 
Our of 


he ver. 
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Other Methods uſed in blanching of Pearls. 


„ (0 
ig e. 
tha 
e col 


WOUND alabaſter to an impalpable powder, rub the 
| pearls therewith very gently ; this will not only cleanſe 
hem, but if you let them remain in this powder 24 hours 
afterwards, they will ſtill be the better for it. White coral 


1d uus the ſame effect, uſed in the like manner. 

ou. White tartar calcined and diveſted of all its moiſture, is 
full; Very good for the ſame purpoſe. 

it th Salt diſſolved, filter'd, coagulated, well dried and ground, 


5 as effectual as any of the former things, for cleanſing of 
earl, by rubbing them therewith ; and it afterwards you lay 
em up in ſome coarſe ground millet, it will contribute to 
heir natural brightneſs, | 


* 


Of DOUBLETS. 


fuls of 

of a 1 Oublets being much in vogue, and the lapidaries arri- 
d el I ved to ſuch a perfection in the making of them, that 
* = they often deceive even tolerable judges : I ſhall, for 


obe ſake of ſuch as are unacquainted with the ſecrets thereof, 
er down ſome inſtructions, how they are made; and alſo how 
bey may be known and diſtinguiſhed from real gems. 


not 

" 7 | AKE two drams of clear maſtick ; and of the fineſt 
* | cleareſt Venetian or Cyprian turpentine 16 drams; diſ- 
5 A ſolve this together in a filver or braſs ſpoon : If you 


ind there is too much turpentine, then add a little more 

waſtick to it, to bring it to a right temper. Then take what 
wary olour you pleaſe, as Florentine lake, dragon's blood, diſtill'd 
eerdegreaſe, or what colour elſe you deſign, for repreſenting 


particular ſtone ; grind each by itſelf, in the niceſt manner 
you poſſibly can, and mix each apart with the mixture of 
aſtick and turpentine, which you ought to have ready by 
you ; and you will find the Florentine lake to imitate the co- 
lour of a ruby, the dragon's blood that of a hyacinth, and 
be verdegreaſe the colour of an emerald. But in caſe you 

would 
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would have your colours, as it were, diſtilled, then get if 
little box, made of lime-tree, in the ſhape of an egg or acorn, 
as repreſented in Piate II. Fig. 2. | 

This box muſt be turned at the bottom as thin as poſſible, L 
ſo that the light may be ſeen through it. Then make a quan & | 
tity of any one of the aboveſaid colours, mix'd with the mix the 
ture of maſtick and turpentine, and put it into that little box hee 
hung over a gentle glowing coal fire, or in ſummer- time ii the; 
the heat of the ſun, where the colour will diftil through ven hem a 
fine: Scrape and put this into little boxes of ivory, to preſernil{ the 
it from duſt, for your uſe, it is neceſſary to have to every di Hiddle 
ferent colour ſuch a different wooden box. e fall 

When the colours are ready, take your cryſtals (fir 
ground exactly to fit upon one another) and make your coloun 
and ſtone of an equal warmth; lay your colour with a fine hai 
pencil on the ſides of the cryſtals that are to be join'd tog . p 
ther; then clap them 1 each other as nimbly as poſſibe C 


preſs them with your fingers cloſe together; let them co Or 
and it is done. rx 
How to know a Doublet from a natural Stone. | ET 
X cio 
AKE a ſtone, in caſe you are dubious about it, a to 
look upon it edge-ways againſt the light, and if it is Hale: 
doublet, you will preſently ſee the clear cryſtal, or the gl yl of 
and ſo find out the impoſture. ay a d- 
iſcove 
The Cryſtal Glue of Milan ound « 
vithou 
S nothing elſe but grains of maſtick, ſqueezed out by ę The 
I grees over a charcoal fire, and like a clear turpentine. TiiWlver t. 
pieces which are to be glued together, are firſt warm'd only, 
a coal fire, then the maſtick is put on the point of a bodkuWerma: 
and warm'd; when both are of an equal warmth, wipe youll Proc 
cryftal or ſtone over with it, clap them upon one another, re, th 
preſs them together; what comes out about the ſides, ſc ner ſu 
off as ſoon as it is dry, with a knife. This withſtands as wlWnvil, \ 
cold as hot water, except a fierce fire. ou go 
Ong, 2 
em ſe 
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get: | 


corn, Some Remarks on Doublets. 


ſſible 


A LL falſified jewels are made, either of a ſaphir, or two 
quan 


| cryRals, by putting a foyle between them, and cement- 
mug them together, as has been mentioned before, with maſtick. 
e bor heſe mimick'd ſtones may eaſily be diſcern'd by taking one 
ime if them between the two nails of your thumbs, and holding 
h verhem againſt the light, directing your eye towards the middle 
reſern 3 f the ſtone; if the two outer parts appear white, and the 
Ty dig nddle of a different colour, you may conclude the ſtone to 
e falſe, and made by art. | 
s (fing 
col oui 
ne hai 
0 peremptory Inſtruction concerning the FovIES 
n cod or Leaves, which are laid under Pxtcious 


STONES, 


_— 


WT I is cuſtomary to place thin leaves of metal under pre- 
cious ſtones, in order to make them look tranſparent, and 
it, to give them an agreeable different colour, either deep or 
if it ö ale: Thus, if you want a ſtone to be of a pale colour, put a 
he glaß yl of that colour under it; again, if you would have it deep, 
ay a dark one under it: Beſides, as the tranſparency of gems 
iſcovers the bottom of the ring they are ſet in, * have 
ound out means to give the ſtone an additional beauty, which 
vithout theſe helps it would be depriv'd of. 


t by de Theſe foyles are made, either of copper, gold, or gold and 
ne. I ler together: We ſhall firſt mention thoſe made of copper 
n'd only, and are generally known by the name of Nurinberg ot 
a bod perman foyles. | 

ripe you Procure the thinneſt copper plates you can, the thinner they 
ther, re, the leſs trouble they will give you in reducing them to a 


er ſubſtance : Beat theſe plates gently upon a well poliſh'd 
ds as WOnvil, with a poliſh'd hammer, as thin as poſſible; But before 
u go about this work, take two iron plates, about ſix inches 
Pg, and as wide, but no thicker than writing-paper ; bend 
em ſo as to fit one on the other; between theſe neal the cop- 


per 


. 22 — 
26 a As. _ —— - * 8328 


work requires. You muſt have a pipkin with water at han 


your foyles until they are as bright as a looking-glaſs; al 
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per you deſign to hammer for the foyles, to prevent aſhes, ( 
other impurities getting to them; put your copper foyles h 
tween theſe bended irons, lay them in the fire, and let the 
neal ; then, taking them out, ſhake the aſhes from them a 
hammer them until cool. Then take your foyles to the an 
and beat them until they become very thin, and whilſt 50 
beat one number, put in another between the irons to neal 
this you may repeat eight times, until they are as thin as d 


in which put tartar and ſalt, of each an equal quantity, th 
boil, put the foy les in, and ſtir them continually, until, | 
boiling they become white : then take them from the fin 
waſh them in clean water, dry them with a clean fine ra 
and give them another hammering on the anvil, until they a 
At for your purpoſe. | | 


VN. B. Care muſt be taken in the management of this work 
not to give the foyles too much heat, to prevent their mel 
ing ; neither muſt they be too long boiled, for fear of attrad 
ing too much ſalt. 
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How 10 poliſh and colour the Foyles. 
7 


AKE a plate of the beſt copper, one foot long, « 
about five or ſix inches wide, poliſhed to the greate 
perfection: bend this to a iong convex ; faſten it upon a b 
roll, and fix it to a bench or table; then take ſome chal 
waſhed as clean as poſſible, and filtered through a fine linne 
cloth until you think it cannot be finer ; and having laid fon 
thereof on the roll, and wetted the copper all over, lay you 
foyles upon it, and with a poliſh-ſtone and the chalk, pol 


when ſo, dry them between a fine rag, and lay them up 
cure from duſt. I ſhall now ſhew how theſe foy les are colour 
but firſt give a ſhort deſcription of the oven, or furnace, tt 
is requiſiſ for that purpoſe. 

The fdroace muſt be but ſmall and round, about a fot 
high, and as wide; cover the ſame with a round plate, 
which muſt be a round hole, about four inches wide; up 
this furnace putanother without a.bottom, of the ſame dimel 
ſion as the former, and let the crevices of the ſides rouge 
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dout be well cloſed and luted: this ſurnace muſt alſo have a 
ole at top. The lower furnace muſt have a little door at 
Wottom, about five inches big. Before this fix a ſort of a fun- 
el, like a ſmoak-funnel to an oven, and lute it cloſe to the 
rnace ; then light ſome charcoal on your hearth, and when 
ey burn clear, and free from ſmoak, convey them through 
e funnel into the furnace, till they come up ſo high as to 
Il half the funnel. When every thing is ready, and you have 
dear fire, then begin to colour your foyles in the following 
anner. | | 
Lay the foyles upon a pair of iron tongs, hold them over 
Wc hole that is at top of the furnace, ſo that the fumes of the 
dals may reverberate over them, and move them about till 
ey are of a browniſh violet colour ; and this is done with- 
t any other vapour or ſmoke. When you have done with 
Wis colour, put it by; and if you would colour others, of a 
phir or ſky blue, then put the foyles upon the tongs as be- 
Pre; and whilſt you with. one hand are holding the foyles 
er the holes, fling with the other ſome down-feathers of a 
Poſe, upon the live coals in the funnel, and with a red hot 
rer preſs them down, to drive the ſmoke of the feathers up 
rough the holes of the oven, which by ſettling upon the 
yles, gives them a fine ſky colour: But you muſt have your 
es very quick upon them, and as ſoon as you ſee that they 
oe attracted the colour you deſign, take them away from 
e oven, to prevent their changing into ſome other colour: 
ut if you would have your foyles of a ſaphir blue, then firſt 
er them over, which is done in this manner. 
Take a little ſilver, and diſſolve it in aqua fortis 5 when 
olv'd, put ſpring- water to it, fling thin bits of copper into 
and the water would look troubled, and the ſilver precipi- 
te and hang to the copper; pour off that, ſweeten the ſilver 
ch fair water, and let it dry in the ſun ; when dry grind it 
WP 2 porphir-ſtone : Then take one ounce of tartar, and as 
ch of common ſalt, mix and grind them all together, till 
are well mixed; fling this powder upon the thin foyles, 
ub them with your finger backwards and forwards, and 
ell filver them; then lay them upon the poliſher, pour wa- 
oer them, and ſome of the powder, rub it with your 
mb; till they are as white * you would have them: Poliſh 


them 


« 
* 
n 
1 
5 
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them with a poliſher of blood-ſtone, and holding them ov 


the gooſe feather ſmoak, they will take a fine dark blue, 


To colour Foyles of a green Colour for an Emerald. 
OU muſt firſt colour your foyles of a ſky blue, as U,, 


Wmall- 
rected before; then hold them over the ſmoak-ho © her, 
and below in the tunnel lay upon the red hot iron plate, lea nd le 
of box, from which aſcends a ſmoak that gives the foyle He a r: 

n colour; but before they attract that colour, they unde ang t! 
go ſeveral changes, as blue, then red, and again yellow Woal h. 
wherefore you muſt hold them ſo long, till you have the gie arm 
colour to your mind. 


4 


Wet it u 

be top 

To colour the Foyles of a Ruby Colour. 1 yo 

UT the ſhearings of ſcarlet cloth upon the coals, ¶ our pi 
holding the foyles over the ſmoak-hole, they will attu nd bu 
a fine red colour. = ake c 


To. 


eme 


The Colour of an Ametbiſt 


o pa 
XH Ax be bad in proceeding with your foyles as for Vork d 
| blue or ſaphir colour, for before that blue colour con 

it firſt changes to an amethiſt ; as ſoon as you perceive ti 

take them off, and poliſh them. | 
How the Foyles are mix d with Copper and other Metal. hoic 

4 HESE are inore difficult to make, but more laſting 
their colour. Take one pound and a half of cop H 
and melt it in a crucible ; fling into this two ounces and i 1 
penny weight of gold; when in fuſion, pour it into a flat lire, 0 
got, and let it cool: This beat end work, as has been tau ept 
into thin foyles; then boil them in tartar and ſalt. T Hare, 
fort of foyles will take a fine ruby colour; nor can that code 
be well done without this mixture. un 
| 2 acted 1 
err co 
a pu 


t in fi 
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Another Way. 


AK E ſmall- coal duſt, put it into a little iron oven, and 
in the midſt thereof a live charcoal ; blow it till all the 
, as U mall-coal duſt is lighted, 85 let this glow for two hours: 
k-ho ; hen it is moſt all glown out, add ſuch another quantity to it 
„lea nd let it glow for an hour. At the top of your oven muſt 
foyles e a round or ſquare hole, with 2 cloſe cover to it, in which 
unde ang the foylesto ſome copper or iron wire: When your ſmall- 
elo oal has glow'd for about an hour, take a little iron bowl, and 
xe gie rarm it well; put in it a little quantity of fox hair, and then 
Ec it upon the ſmall- coal duſt; ſhut the oven door, and open 
Whe top: This will draw the ſmoak through, and give the 
Woyles firſt the colour of a ruby, then of an amethiſt, and at 
Wait of a ſaphir. You may take out ſuch colours as will ſerve 
our purpoſe 3 and if you Want a green, let thoſe toy les hang, 
Wand burn ſage leaves till the foyles turn to a green colour. 
Jake care to put but a few ſage leaves in at a time. 
Jo the ruby and hyacinth colours uſe pure copper, but for 
emerald and ſaphir you muſt take one part of gold and 
o parts of ſilver, and eight parts of copper; melted and 
as for Ul Fork d together. win 
ur con | ; 
eive tl a a 4 ä 


Fhoice Secrets imitating PRxcious Sroxks, or 
for making ARTIFICIAL GEMS, 


HIS curious art is arrived to that perfection, that it 
| is capable of imitating precious ſtones in their 
aui tre, colour, and beauty, even to ſurpaſs the natural ones, 
cept in hardneſs, which to obtain, has been, and no doubt 
il are, the endeavours of ſeveral ingenious men. 
The art of making artificial gems, conſiſts chiefly in rightly 
ating the tints of thoſe that are real: "Theſe muſt be ex- 
ed from ſuch things as reſiſt the, fire, and do pot change 
r colour, though of a volatile nature: Thus verdegreaſe 
ng put into the fre, is changed to another colour, but when 
t in fuſion with cryſtal, it retains its natural colour. 

F 2 You 
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"+ You muſt therefore take ſuch colours as change not, when 
N mixt together: Therefore ſince blue and yellow make a greeiſ 
0 you muſt take ſuch blue as ſhall not hurt the yellow when you 
mix them; and alſo ſuch a yellow as (hall not be detrimental 
to the blue, and ſo of the other colours. We ſhall give ven 
plain and certain inſtruction, to carry the ingenious artiſt with 
caſe and pleaſure through this labour, and firſt ſhew him 


| nm = 
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The May ef preparing Natural Crystal. f 


AKE natural cryſtal the cleareſt you can get, no mat 
| ter how big the pieces are, fill a large crucible wit 


| * 
4 


— 


1 them, and cover it with a lid broader than the mouth of till Al 
i ctucible, to prevent the falling of aſhes or coals into it: The. 0 
| put it into a ſmall furnace, on burning coals ; arid when t ith vi 
. cryſtal is thorough hot, caſt it into a pretty large veſſel of coll d ſift 
if water. Then take it out of the water, dry it on an earth pty ; 
Vo plate, and put it into the ſame crucible again; cover it, ¶ e m 
p proceed as before, repeating it 12 times running, and cha do 
Hig ing each time the-water : When the cryſtal eaſily breaks und a r 
ul crumbles, and is thoroughly white, it is a ſign that it is cl d ſet 
1% cin'd enough : If there appear any black parts in the vein . fin 
Y break off the white, and put theſe again into the furnace, n 
ihr proceed therewith as before, till only the white remain e 
A hind. - e cru 
| After you have dried this calcined cryſtal thoroughly, gin ane 
it to an impalpable powder, on a marble or porphir ſtone, al liſters 
hy ſearce it through a ſilken ſieve. - Of this powder of cryſtal, ld or 
wu it is uſed for all artificial gems, of which we fall treat, it Ct 20 
Wh be proper to have a ſufficient quantity by you, to have recoullii, © bak 
il to, when at work; and if you would ſucceed in this art, Met 7 
1 muſt not uſe ordinary frit of cryſtal, be it ever ſo good; Mer! 
80 that will not anſwer, or come up to the luſtre or beauty oroug 
0 5 natural cryſtal. f a nger, 
1 
ft To Counterfeit an Opal. 
| 
71 A T Harlem they make counterfeit opal glaſs, which is 55 
100 lively, and whoſe ſeveral colours are ſuppoſed to bep! Ny al 
jt) uced by different degrees of heat, when the compoſition] SN 


thorow 
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oroughly melted, ſome of it taken out on the point of an iron 
d, which being cooled either in the-air or water, is colour- 
en youl ſs and pellucid, but being put again into the mouth of the 
ment race upon the ſame rod, and turned round for a little time, 
e ven particles acquire ſuch various poſitions, as that the light 


\ 
* 


Fr 1 Willing on them being variouſly modified, repreſents the ſeve- 


when 
green 


colours obſervable in the true opal. And it is remarkable 
at theſe colours may be deſtroy'd, and reſtor'd again by dif- 
rent degrees of heat. | | 


um 


10 mat To make a fair Emerald. 


CY ; | AKE of natural cryſtal four ounces, of red lead four 
Tel ounces, verdegreaſe 48 grains, crocus martis prepared 
nen th vinegar eight grains; let the whole be finely pulverized 
d lifted. Put this together in a crucible, leaving one inch 


| of coli ; ur 

earth" Pt) 5 lute it well, and put it into a potter's furnace, where 
it, ae) make their carthen ware, and let it ſtand there as long as 
u change do their pots. When cold, break the erucible, and you will 
eaks aul nd a matter of a fine emerald colour, which, after it is cut 


d ſet in gold, will ſurpaſs in beauty an oriental emerald. If 
du find that your matter is not refin*d or purified enough, put 
again the ſecond time in the ſame furnace, and in lifting off 
e cover you will ſee the matter ſhining; you may then break 
e Crucible, but not before; for if you ſhould put the matter 
ito another crucible, the paſte would be cloudy, and full of 


it is cal 
ne vein 
ace, an 
main dY 


ly, grin 


l; ; 
tone, al iſters. If you cannot come to a potter's furnace, you may 
ryſtab ild one yourſelf with a ſmall expence, in which you may 
at, it ut 20 crucibles at once, each with a different colour, and 


ne baking will produce a great variety of artificial gems. 
leat your furnace with hard and dry wood, and keep your 
latter in fuſion 24 hours, which time it will require to be 
oroughly purified ; and if vou let it ſtand four or ſix hours 
nger, it will not be the worſe for it. 


> yecourl 
art, JON 
good; f 
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A deeper Emerald. 


AKE one ounce of natural cryſtal, ſix ounces and a 


ich is | 
to bept half of red lead, 75 grains of verdegreaſe, 10 grains of 
poſition | — martis, made with vinegar ; proceed as directed before. 
horowll ? | : 


F 3 TAKE 
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AKE prepar'd cryſtal two ounces, red lead fever 


ounces, verdegreaſe 18 grains, crocus martis 10 grains | 


and proceed as before directed. A 8 


olour, 
jolet, 


To 


To make a Paſte for imitating an Oriental Topat. 


HE colour of this ſtone is like water tinged with fi 

fron or rhubarb : To imitate it, take of prepared natu ed lea 
ral cryſtal one ounce, of red lead ſeven ounces, finely pounkeſ th 
and ſearced; mix the whole well together, and put it into: f olet, 
crucible, not quite full by an inch, left the matter ſhould ru 
over, or ſtick to the cover of the crucible in rifing ; then pre : 
ceed as directed above. Or, | 


* KE prepar'd cryſtal two ounces, native cinnaber tui 
ounces, As uſtum two ounces, all finely pulveriz/d ai 4 b owde! 
fearced ; four times as much calcined tin; put it all togethi 
into a crucible well covered, and proceed as before. 


F 

To make an Artificial Chryſolite. 

ent x 

1 ie TS ſtone is of a green colour, and ſome have the cid m 
of gold ; to imitate it, take natural cryſtal prepar'd tm 9 d yo 


ounces: red lead eight ounces, crocus martis 12 grains; mia vi 
the whole finely together, and proceed as before, only leavin} 1 
it a little longer than ordinary in the furnace. 


To Counterfeit a Beryl. 


HIS ſtone is of a bluiſh ſea-green : To imitate | 
take two ounces of natural cryſtal prepared, five oun 
of red lead, 21 grains of * Zaffex prepared, the whole fine 
pulverized ; put it in a crucible, and cover and lute it; ta 
proceed as directed above, and you will have a beau 
colour. 


; 
«4 
4 


Preparing of zaffer may be done, by putting ſome pieces ith I 
an iron ladle, heating it red hot, and then forialling it with ro 


vinegar, when cold grind it on a ſtone; then walb it in 
water, 


8 * 
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A Saphir C olour. 


ſeven 


i A Saphir is generally of a very clear ſky colour, and is highly 


eſteemed for its beauty. There are ſome of a whitiſh 
olour, like diamonds, others a full blue, and ſome are of a 


2. 
jolet. 


ith e To make this paſte, take of prepar'd rock cryſſal two ounces, 
d ned lead four ounces and a half, ſmalt 26 grains; pulverize and 
ounteFrocerd as directed. This colour will come near to a 


t into: a iolet. 
uld rulf 4 , : 
en profil nother more beautiful, and nearer the Oriental. 

1 AK E two ounces of natural cryſtal prepared, fix oun- 
ces of red lead, two {cruples c of prepared zaffer, and {ix 
grains of prepared manganeſe ; all reduced to a fine 


oder, mix and proceed as before. 


— 


Another deeper coloured Saphir. 


F prepared natural . take two ounces, red lead five 
| ounces, prepared zaffer 42 grains, prepared manganeſe 
eht grains; the whole reduced to an impalpable powder, 
the ci nd mixed together; proceed as you have been directed, 
ar'd ted you will have a colour deeper than the former, tending 
ns ; mee a violet. 


To make a Paſte for an Oriental Granat. 


Granat is much like a carbuncle ; both, if expoſed to 
the ſun, exhibit a colour like burning coals, between 
d and yellow; and this is the true colour of fire. To imi- 
te this ſtone, take two ounces of natural cryſtal prepared, 

d ſix ounces of red lead, alſo 16 grains of prepared manga- 
le, and two grains of prepered zaffer ; pulverize and mix 


1 oe put it together into a crucible, and proceed as 
irected. 


Another deeper Granat. 


th *. 8 F natural cryſtal prepared take two ounces, red lead five 
ounces and a half, prepared manganeſe 15 grains; pul- 

tac all, and proceed as before directed. 

F 4 Another 
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Another Proceſs for counterfeiting of PREcioui 
STONES. 


A 

| [ 

E Io of black flint-ſtones what quantity you pleaſe, 7 P 0 
b 


and put them into a pail of hot water; and being wet, 1 | 


put them into a hot furnace, this will prevent thei 

flying into ſmall pieces; or elſe warm them thoroughly 2 q 10 to 
degrees, before you put them into the furnace. When you ſei 

that they are thorough red hot, then quench them in fail 

water, and they will look of a fine white colour; dry ant | 
pulverize them very fine: This you may do in an iron mor 

tar; but as it may contract ſome of the iron, it will be prof 

per, after you have taken it out, to pour on it ſome aqua fortizh 

which will clear it of the iron, and fo diſengage it from Al 

filth and impurities ; waſh it in ſeveral clean hot waters. N 

This powder thus prepared is ft to be uſed for making the | 
fineſt glaſs, and for imitating the cleareſt and moſt tranſparent 
gems, eſpecially thoſe that require the luſtre of a diamond a 1 
ruby: as for a ſaphir, emerald, topaz, chryſolite, ſpireh Yu 
amethiſt, c. your labour with aqua fortis may be ſaved, Y m 
your mortar is bright and free from ruſt. Such as have ent! 
mortar of porphir, or ſuch like ſtone, have no occaſion to uk 
an iron one, but will ſave themſelves a good deal of trouble. 

In caſe you cannot have black flint ftones you may con- 
tent yourſelf with pebble ; but flint is far preferable, i=l 
makes the glaſs of a harder ſubſtance than that made «lf 
pebble. 


n 9 PR INES 


An approved Compoſition. 


Or the above powder take three parts, refined ſaltpeti 
two, borax and arſenick one part. Or, 


O F the flint-powder three parts, ſaltpetre two, and bor 
four parts. Or, 


ts * # my 8 = * e . u. 
— 


4 
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; F the aforeſaid powder two parts, of refined chryſtalline 
; 3 pot aſhes, or ſalt of tartar and borax, of each one 


| dart, Or, 
ov AK E of the above powder ſeven parts and a half; 
purified pot-aſhes five parts. Or, 

pleaſe, 4 [Þ Owder fix parts and a half; ſaltpetre two and a half; 
8 * 1 T borax one half; arſenic one half; and tartar one part. 
t ther 


bly 5 to melt theſe Compoſitions, and how to tinge and finiſh 
you ſee I your Work, 

in fa 5 

ry and 1 AKE any one of the above ſpecified compoſitions, and 
n mor weigh what quantity you pleaſe, one or two ounces ; 


be pro en mix it with ſuch a colour as you deſign to have it of, as, 
a fortis 5 dr inſtance, 


om al 4 

8. To make a Saphir. 

ing the | : : 
parent AK E to one ounce of the compoſition four grains of 
10nd of Zzaffer, mix it well together, and melt it in a crucible ; 


ſpireh you fee the colour to your liking, proceed to finiſh it : You 
aved, May make a ſaphir either deeper or paler, according to what 
have Heantity you take of each ingredient ; and 'tis the ſame with 
on to ui ect to other colours. A new praQtitioner in this art may 
trouble Make experiments in ſmall crucibles, in order to acquaint him- 
ay cor lf with the nature thereof. | * 
ble, andif I have already given receipts of moſt colours for imitating - 
made u ecious ſtones, but nevertheleſs I ſhall here lay down ſome 
pberimental rules, neceſſary to be obſerved. 
| You muſt know, that the crocus martis may be prepared 
ferent ways, and each will have a particular effect in co- 
uring of cryſtals; one is prepared with vinegar, another 
ith ſulphur, a third with aqua fortis, and a fourth by only a 
verberatory fire. | 


WITTE: 


n 


ſaltpeteſ 


e 


nd bora 


To 


— 
R 
; UP 3 
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75 prepare Crecus Martis with Vinegar, 


T AK E iron; or, which is better, ſteel filings, moiſt * 
and mix them up with good ſtrong vinegar in an ear 47 
then difh or pan; after which ſpread them and let them dy io 
in the ſun ; when dry, beat them fine in a mortar : Moiſt kata 
this powder with freſh vinegar, and dry and beat it again oft 1 
as before; repeat this eight times running, afterwards dry ant. tin 
fift it through a fine hair fieve, and it will be of the colour a 
brick duſt; but when mixt with glaſs, of a fine crimſon co 
lour. Put this powder up carefully, to preſerve it from duſt. 
To prepare Crocus Martis with Sulphur, or Brimſtene. | 
þ þ AK E iron or ſteel filings one part; ſulphur three pati the 
mix them together, and put them into a crucible ; ci 
ver and Jute it well; then ſet it into a wind- furnace, and girl 
it a ſtrong fire with charcoal for four hours together, tha $ m 
ſhake it out, and when cold, pulverize and fift it through i (alt 
fine fieve. This powder put into a crucible, lute it, and pl oe « 
the ſame in the eye or hole of the glaſs furnace; let it ſtai natur 
there for 14 days or more, and it will turn toa red powdrlf 
inclining to purple; this is a very uſeful ingredient for ting 
ot glaſs. 
To prepare Crocus Martis with Aqua Fortis. | 
Wake a 
Oiſten ſome iron or ſee] filings in a glazed earthen plat f " 
M or diſh with aqua fortis, ſet it to dry in theſun or ai ; mpoſ 
when dry grind it to a fine powder: Moiſten it again wil.) « 
freſh aqua fortis, dry it and proceed as before, repeating r; of 
ſeveral times, till you ſee it of a high red colour; then gin 1 tpetr, 
and fift it thro' a fine hair ſieve, and lay it up ſafe from wour 2 
for uſe. | | 
Irthol, 
To prepare Crocus Martis by a reverberatory Fire. 
F* AK E clean iron or ſteel file-duſt, put thereof into 54 


large pot or pan about the quanitty of an inch big —_ | 
cover it well, and put it into a reverberatory furnace, ot 5 Jl a cru 
oi 
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ther place where it may be ſurrounded with a ſtrong heat 
nd lame. The iron will ſwell and riſe in a fine red powder, 
as to fill the pot, and will ever force up the lid ; take of 

Wis powder, and you will find a good quantity of iron caked 
an en oether at the bottom, which put again into the furnace, 
em a here it will fwell and tiſe into a powder as before ; this 
Moiſten Wontinue until you have a ſufficient quantity, This is the 
22 oft valuable crocus, and of great uſe in the art of colouring 


oY ö c tinging of glaſs for counterfeiting of precious ſtones. 


(ſon coi 


noiſtei) 


To make a fine Hyacinth. 
AKE of crocus martis, or of that iron powder pre- 
| pared by reverberation, eight or ten grains te one ounce 
Wy the compoſition, 


The Opal 


and giv 

er, tha s made of ſilver diſſolved in aqua fortis, precipitated with 
rough ſalt; add to it ſome load-ftone, and mix it up with the 
nd pla pove compoſition, it gives divers colours, fo as to repreſent 


it K natural opal. 
powell 


r r1ngo A reddiſh Stone 

AY be made of the fragments, or waſte, of calcedan, 
| mixed with borax and melted z with which you may 
Wake as many changes as you pleaſe. 

then ph Such as will ſave themſelves the trouble of preparing the 
n or ar ES mpoſition for counterfeiting precious ſtones, may uſe fine 
an wu al or Venice glaſs, beat in a clean mortar to a fine pow- 
pcatine I” of this take eight ounces, borax two ounces, refined 
hen £11" tpetre one ounce. From this mixture you may melt and 
from dul our all manner of ſtones, with little trouble. 


f | p 
g Itholomew Korndorffer's Secret, to make a Diamend of 
natural Cryſtal. 


Te. 


cof a E the beft poliſhed cryſtal, no matter whether 
ich Y _ large or (mall, fo it is but clear and tranſparent z put it 
e, * 11 crucible, with three times as much of my fixed ſulphur of 


gold 
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old, ſo that the cryſtai may be covered all over with it 
Then after you have put a lid over it, and luted the crucible 
well, let it for three days and nights neal in a ſtrong fire 
then take it out and quench it in ſpring water, in which red 4 
hot ſteel is quenched forty- ſix times running, and you will 
have a diamond which reſembles a natural one in every te 
ſpect, and is right and good. 

Thus far Kerndorfer, but as to his ſulphur he has left us inf 
the dark. 


| plou! 


ſe d 


4 


of 7 
Jort. 


eſe t 
How to make a Diamond out of a Saphir, accerding to Porta hen 


Deſcription. 8 


E uſe to make it, (the diamond) the ſureſt way, i i , 
this manner: We filled an earthen pipken, or cruc inte 
ble, with quick- lime, and laid the ſaphir in the midſt thereoi | 
covering it firſt with a tile, and then with coals all ove 
blowing them gently until we had a clear fire; for if it . 
blown too much, it may occaſion the breaking of the ſtone. 5 
When we thought that the ſaphir had changed its colous 4 
we let the fire go out of itſelf ; and took it out to ſee whethaf 
it was turned white ; if ſo, then we laid it again in the cruc 1 | 
ble, in order to let it cool with the fire; but if it had not thi 
right colour, then we augmented the heat again as before, an 
looked often to ſee whether the force of the fire had take 
away all the colour, which was done in about five or f. f 
hours; if then the blue colour was not quite gone, we bez 
our operation afreſh, until it was white and clear. It is to f 
obſerved, that the heat of the fire, in the beginning of youlſ 
operation, muſt increaſe by flow degrees, and alſo in the (ani 
manner decreaſe; for if the {ſtone comes either too ſudde! f 
into the heat, or from the heat into the cold, it is apt to tu 
dark, or fly to pieces. | 
In like manner all other precious ſtones loſe their colou 
Wk" ſome ſooner than others, according as they zre either hard 
or ſofter. The amethiſt is very light, and requires but a 1008 1 
fire, for if it has too much heat, it becomes dark, or turns 0 
7. 5 chalk. ; 
10 This is the art whereby inferior precious ſtones are 1 1 
lt into diamonds; they are afterwards cut in the middle, „ 1 
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th tour given them; and from hence comes the ſecond ſort of 


Ucidle | Iſe diamonds, or doublets. 
3 fire | 
ch reli | , 

u will To make a fine Amethi/t, 


Ty ref 
i brick, whereof take } of an ounce, of fixed ſaltpetre 
ft us or an ounce ; of boràx 4 of an ounce; of Tint. Ven. and 
fort. of an ounce; manganeſe + of an ounce; put both 

eſe tinctures together, and mix them with the ingredients. 
Porta hen add fixed “ nitre and borax, well mixed, to it; put it 
a crucible into a wind furnace; give it at firſt a gentle heat 
til it is red hot, and thus keep it for a quarter of an hour; 
en give it a ſtrong fire for two or three hours, at laſt pour 
into a mould, and let it cool by degrees, to prevent its flying 
under, e 


vay, it q 
r CTUCI 3 
thereol 2 
Il over 
if it il 
» ſtone. Ml 
| colout | 
whetha|i 
he crucy 
d not thi 
fore, 


ad take 


e Of Ik 


To make a Ruby, or a fine Hyacinth. 


| AKE vitriol one ounce, and the ſame weight of water, 

mix it well together; in this diſſolve filings, or very 
in beaten ſteel ; ſet the glaſs on warm ſand, filtrate the ſolu- 
dn before it is cold; then ſet it ina cellar, and it will ſhoot 
to cryſtals, which pulverize; put it under a muffle, and ſtic 
until you ſee it of a crimſon colour : then take it off the fire, 
tit in a phial, pour on it good diſtilled vinegar, and after it 


TT.... TDI NTP A IE 


we | is ſtood four days in a gentle warmth, pour off that vinegar, 
It is od pour freſh to it, and let it ſtand four days more; this re- 
4 of oat until the vinegar is obſerved to make no extraction; then 
the fan ur off the vinegar, and there will remain at the bottom of 
> ſudden = phial a crimſon coloured powder; ſweeten this well with 
pt to tuoarm water. This is the tincture for the ruby or hyacinth. 
ir colony , "OS" . h 
her bat The fixed nitre is thus made: Take a piece of green oak, 
but a l out two fingers thick, lay it upon an iron plate, into the middle 
1 the top of the wood put a little heap of ſaltpetre; light it; 
turns 1 d repeat it ſo often until it burns through the wood, and the ſalt- 
F< 7uns upon the iron; it turns at firſt blue, but afterwards 
re changed: you mult keep it warm and dry, to prevent it from melt- 
dle, n WS + chis manner one may make as much as one pleaſes. 
C0108 


Then 


AK Ecalcined flint-ſtone, and fift it through a cam- 
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Then take black fints, calcine them well, as has been a 
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ready directed, in order to bring them to a good white pow 
der, and ſift this through a cambrick ; take thereof, and 
Venice borax, of each + an ounce ; of the aforefaid tinctu 
powder eight or nine grains, mix it well together in a cru 
ble, and give it for half an hour a gentle fire; then apgmenlfi 
it by degrees, until you ſee your mixture inthe crucible ax ca 
as cryttal, and of acrimſon colour; then pour it into a mod 

a wha haps ee haue it. bo 


To make a Ruby Palais. = 


SP” TE prepared powdered flint three ounces, hy 

ſaltpetre one quarter of an gunce ; borax three gra 
ſome of the abovementioned tinture-pawder ; of copper | 
iron fifty four grains; of prepared manganeſe five grains; ni 
all together and put it into a new crucible; give it at fir M 
gentle fire until it begins to melt, then give it a ſtrong fire 
two hours, and let it cool of itſelf. 


75 har den Bohemian D 


AE E black lead two ounces, gold tale two ounce 

powder it fine, and mix it well together; then take 
this mixture, put it into a new-crucible, about half full, a 
place the ſaid diamonds upon that powder, ſo as not to tou 
one anotber; then put of the powder as much upon then ll 
will fill the crucible ; cover and lute it, and ſet it in a cop f | 
with aſhes, ſo as to wee the aſhes a hand's breadth about f 
crucible ; then give it a low fire, and augment the heat! ; 
degrees, in order to preſerve the ſtunes from breaking wi 
the pan, or coppel, which holds your crucible, begins to 
red hot; continue it thus for forty-eight hours, then let 
cool, and take the ſtones out of the crucible, and you il 
find em look black; poliſh them with * 4 of tin, tit 4 
will not only have cantracted a tolerable hardneſs, but vl 
alſo a fine luſtre, much reſembling natural diamonds. - 


a A 
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en ILY plain Direction concerning the Poliſhing of theſe Counterfeits, 
> pow and alſo of natural Gems. 
and q 


I is to be obſerved, that all glaſs, or artificial ones, may 
be cut and poltſhed after one method, namely, by ſtrew- 
g fine powdered emery upon a leaden plate, with water, 

nf ad holding the ſtone firm ; grinding it in what form or ſhape 

age pleaſes. | 
ind If you fling ground tripoli, mixed with water, upon a 
xewter plate, and add a little copper aſhes amongſt it, it will 
dave the ſame effect. | 
Pulverifed antimony ſtrewed upon a ſmooth plate of lead, 

cM" tripoli and vinegar, poliſhes not only glaſs, cryſtal, gra- 
3, 2 )ots, calcedons, agats and amethiſts, but all other natural 
auß ones, except the diamond. The diamond is only cut with 
PPE" "hc diamond powder itſelf. Any ſuch diamonds which can 
ng e touched by emery, lead, copper or other metals, or be cut 
at fut erewith, are falſe; and this is a good teſt for knowing a 
g fre ea! diamond. 4% 

All other precious, and hard, ſtones may be ground or cut 
ith metal and emery, but the poliſhing is different. 

The ſaphir is, next to the diamond, the hardeſt ; it may 
e poliſhed beſt with antimony and vinegar, or lead, or with 
acined flint-ſtone and water, upon copper. 

The ruby is poliſhed like the ſaphir. 

The emerald and turquoiſe is poliſhed with potter's clay 
d water, on pear-tree wood, or with tripoli upon wood, 
wich emery upon pewter. | d 
The beryl is poliſhed with calcined mother of pearl, or 
uſcles, upon a board covered with white leather. 

A pallas is poliſhed with antimony upon copper. 
pe cornelian, onyx, agate, calcedon and jafpis, upon 
9" ; with tripoli, or calcined flint, upen pear-tree wood; 

WF with antimony upon lead. | 
de amethiſt, topaz, turquoiſe, and other ſoft ſtones, are 
lied upon a board of lime-tree wood, upon a plate of 
and upon a board with leather. Firft poliſh it, top and 
tom, upon the wood; the ſmall diamond cuts are done 
on the plate of tin, and receive the laſt poliſhic.g upon che 

ld that is covered with leather, with the following powder. 
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inctuſſ 
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14 
42 N 11 
. 8 - — PSY jp 
| 1 0 | A Powder for poliſhing oft Stones. 
HD! re ſcales, mix them with vinegar and ſalt, an 
Ne) let them ſtand thus jnfyſed:for three or four days, U 
q 13 5 longer the better; then grind the. mixture very fine; dty it 
ek and put it in an earthen pot well luted; give it a good fir 
{os and it will be fit for uſe. 1 81 
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The Art of making, G Ass: Exhibiting with 
the Art of PaIx TIN, and making Impreflion 
125 upon GLass, and of laying thereon 'Gold alli 
WK Silver; together with the Method of preparin= 
5 the Colours for PoTTERs-WoRK, or Deir 
WE. pare Ren. | 29 


T7 prepare aſhes, for making GLASS. 


AKE what quantity, and what ſort of wood-aſt 


Alt 


| l q | you will, except thoſe of oak; have a tub ready wil 
4 _=- a ſpiggot and foſſet towards the bottom, and in tl 
We. tub put a layer of ſtraw, on which fling your aſhes: the 
12 pour water upon them, and let the aſhes ſoak thoroughly v 
5155 til the water ſtands above them: let it thus continue over nig 
e then draw out the foſſet and receiye the lee in another ui 
ay put under the firſt for this purpoſe 2 if the lee looks heavy © 
AY _ «troubled, pour it again on the aſhes, and let it ſettle uni 
. | runs clear and is of an amber colour. This clarified lee il 
ft by, and pour freſh water on the aſhes; let this alſo ſtand c 
91 night; then draw it off, and you will have a weak lee; wich 
1  - Inſtead of water, ppur upon freſh aſhes... The remain 
uy aſhes are of great uſe in the manuring of land. | 
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\fter you have made a ſufficient quantity of lees, pour 
into an iron cauldron, bricked up like a brewing, or 
ing, copper ; but let it not be filled above three parts full, 
the top of the brick-work put a little barrel with lee; 
ards the bottom of which bore a hole, and put a ſmall 
et in, to let the lee run gently into the kettle, in a ſtream 
ut the roundneſs of a ſtraw ; but this you muſt manage 
rding to the quantity of lee; for you ought to mind how 
Wh the lee in the kettle evaporates, and make the lee in the 
e barrel run proportionally to ſupply that diminution. 
Wc muſt alſo be taken that the lee do not run over in the 
W boiling ; but if you find it will not keep in the kettle, 
put ſome cold lee to it, flacken the fire, and let all the 
Wboil gently to a dry ſalt: when this ſalt is cold break it 
W of the kettle, put it into the calcar, and raiſe your fire 
Wdcgrecs until the (alt is red hot, yet ſo as not to melt: 
n you think it calcined enough, take out a piece and let 
ol; then break it in two, and if it is thorough white it 
Wone enough; but if there remains a blackneſs in the mid- 
WF it muſt be put in the calcar again, until it comes out tho- 
We bly white. If you will have it ſtill finer, you muſt diſ- 
Ne it again, filtrate it, boil it, and calcine it as before: 
oftner this is repeated, the more will the ſalt be cleared 
che earthy particles, and it may be made as clear as 
ſtal and as white as ſnow ; out of which may be made 
W fineſt glaſs you can deſire. | 
According to Mr. Merret's account, the beſt aſhes here in 
land are burnt from thiſtles and hop- ſtalks, after the hops 
athered; and among trees, the mulberry is reckoned to 
ad the beſt ſalt. ; 

be moſt thorny and prickly plants are obſerved to yield 
er, and more ſalt than others; alſo all herbs that are bit- 
as hops, wormwood, c. Tobacco ſtalks, when burnt, 
cc likewiſe plenty of ſalt. Notwithſtanding: this, it is 
rved that fern-aſhes yield more ſalt than. any other aſhes. 


Another Method. 


AKE pot aſhes, diſſolve them in a clean earthen veſſel, 
in 1iver or rain-water; let them ſtand over night 
ſetile; the next day pour off the clear matter, and filter 
8 the 


a Of prepared ſand take 40 pounds, ſaltpetre 13 pound | 
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the ſettling through a piece of blanket, in order to get a < 
lee: boil this in an iron kettle until it becomes a hard mi 
then beat it into pieces, and put it in a calcar to. calci 
diſſolve it again in clear water, filtrate and boil it as beſo 
and the oftner you repeat it, the clearer and finer will be yl 


glaſs: but if it is for coloured glaſs, once or twice doing 
will be ſufficient. 


To make the Glaſs Frit. 


AK E white ſilver ſand ; waſh it, and feparate all 
impurities from it, and let it dry, or rather calcin 
Of this take 60 pounds, and of prepared afhe 

pounds; mix them well together; then ſet them in the ni 

ing furnace; the longer it is melting, the clearer wil 
glaſs be made thereof. If it ſtands for two days and 
nights it will be fit to work with, or to tinge with what! 
lour you pleaſe. Before you work it, add 40 pounds of 
and half a pound of manganeſe to it. Or, 


| AK E aſhes, prepared as above, 60 pounds; of ll 
pared ſilver ſand 160 pounds, cryftalline arſenick i 
pounds, white lead two pounds, clear dry faltpeti: 

pounds, borax two pounds; mix all well together, and 


ceed as has been directed, and you will have a beau 
cryſtal. Or, f 


A K E prepared ſilver ſand 20 pounds, clear and 
ſaltpetre 30 pounds, borax ſix pounds, cryſtalline 
nick eight pounds, mix theſe well together, and] 

them into fuſion for four days; then add two pounds of i 
ganeſe and four pounds of borax. Or, þ 


AK E prepared ſilver ſand 38 pounds, prepared | 
25 pounds, arfenick one pound, ſaltpetre two put 
of antimony and borax four pounds. Or, | 


a half, tartar ſix pounds, arſenick and borax abou 
pound and a half, Or, p ] 
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5 Repared ſilver ſand 10 pounds, aſhes ſix pounds, tartar | 
| three pounds, ſaltpette four pounds, lime fix pounds .*} 


rax one pound. | 


10 to build a ſmall Furnace; uſeful for Experiments in making 
of Glaſs, and to ſerve on ſeveral other Occaſions. 


eee 


O UR furnace muſt be built according to the ſituation 
and dimenſion of your room, about a yard ſquare: at | 
e bottom leave a hole, A, which is the receiver of the 1 
es, and alſo the drawer of the wind to the fire, which youu $ 
ay make as herce as you will, by expoſing, it more or leſs i 
the open air. B, is an iron grate, which is about a quarter 4 
d a half above the bole A, | 

C, are holes over the grate, wherein you put the fewel ; 
er the grate is a brick'd vault, wherein the flames draw 
MMM rough the hole D, in the upper vault E. 


eee 


F, Are two or more holes, through which ycu put the 
ucibles in; you may make one on each fide, and make 
es of ſuch clay as the glaſs makers uſe, to ſet them before 
c holes, and by this means mitigate the flames, which ſome- 
mes may ſtrike too fierce upon the upper vault, and give 
rem a little vent. 
l , 1; a hole in the upper vault, which may be covered and 
covered as much as you will, and the flame may either go 
lr" 4 rait through the funnel H, which at the top is provided with 
ee cover I, and which, on ſuch occaſions, muſt be taken 
cor elſe, in putting on the cover I, you may convey a 
LS crbcratory fire through the funnel K, into another little 
MF crbecratory furnace, which will be very uſeful for calcining 
7 Id preparing ſeveral materials, as may happen to be uſed. 
= 


SBI 
De . 
| 


— The inſide of this furnace muſt be lined ſmooth, with ſuch 
ters clay as the glaſs- makers uſe, and two or three inches 
ck. And having finiſhed it according to this direction, you P 
ay place a good many crucibles in at a time, making the 
les through which you convey your larger crucibles higher, 
that the rim of the crucible may come even With the bot- 
m of the hole, and you may eaſily convey a ladle, ſpattle, 
any thing elfe through them. This furnace is the moſt 
mpendious and uſeful that can be contrived for a novice in 


e art of glaſs-making. | 
: G 2 The 
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with wood; theſe ſerve to take the metal out of the l 
melting pot, and to put it into the little ones for the wol 


into the upper oven to cool; for ſtirring the matter; for cu 
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The principal inſtruments that are uſed in making 
glaſs, are, 1. A hollow pipe for blowing the glaſs, with 
little wooden handle at top, in order to manage it the bet 
Fi Ig. I. ; 
2. The ſciſſars and ſhears ſerve to cut and ſhape the g \ 
Fig. 2, 4 

3. Iron ladles, whoſe handles at the end are covered on 


| 
2 
— 
« 
7 
$ 
& 
4 
1 


men; for ſcumming the metal; to take off the alkalic 
which ſwims on the top, and ſeveral other uſes. Fig. 3. 

4. Great and little ſhovels, or peels, to take up glaſs; 
draw out the aſbes, &c. Fig. 4 


5. Several hzes of forks, to carry the glaſſes, when mai 


veying the melting-pots in the furnace from one place to ani 
ther, and for other purpoſes. Fig. 5. 


General Obſervations on the Art of Glaſs. 


1. T HE + "path ingredients for making of glaſs, are itt 
and ſalt 

2. The Gone is either Tar/o, a ſort of marble brought fr 
Tu'cary, and reckoned by ſeveral artiſts to be the beſt i 
making of cryſt.l glaſs, or black flint ſtones, which in e 
re ſpect are as good. And where theſe are not to be had, Cl: 
pebble, or white filver ſand, will, when rightly prepar 
make alſo good glaſs. 

3. The next ingredient is ſalt ; which, as has been ſaid, 
extracted from aſhes, calcined and refined: in the nice! 
cleaneſt manner poſlible. 

4. Pulverine, or rochetta, are aſbes made of certain 18 
wl ich grow in the Levant, and are amongſt artiſts allowed | 
be the Fate | to extract the ſalt for making of glaſs ; of W 
ſame kind is ſoda, which comes from Egypt and pain. I 
prepare theſe aſhes thus: After the herb has been dried in 
ſun, it is burned on iron grates, the ſhes falling through "Ml 
a pit underneath, made for that purpoſe, where they grow ii 
a hard maſs or ſtone, and are laid up for uſe ; but there 5 | 
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occaſion to fetch the aſhes ſo far, when every country ea 


3 duc 
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aking | ces ſufficient of its own growth; herbs, as well as trees and 
; with ants, anſwer, in every reſpect, the ſame purpoſe. 
ie be Pot-aſhes and calcined flint, pebble or ſand, will awake 
od glaſs frit, after you have refined the aſhes, by firſt diſ- 
the ging them in fair water, and after they are ſettled, by boil- 
che clear lees to a ſalt, then neal ng the ſalt in a furnace, 
ered of olving it again, and proceeding as at firſt, repeating it ſe- 
the lu ral times, until it produces a ſalt as white as ſnow, Of this 
he wol may mix three parts to four of calcined flint, or as you 
kale (Wd it requiſite ; in all which you will become more pertect 
g. 3 MJ practice than by teaching. 
glas; , Glaſs is alſo made of lead, which muſt be firſt calcined ; 
doing this, you muſt obſerve that your kiln be not too hot, 
\en mal J t only ſo as to keep the lead in fuſion, or elſe it will not 
- for cu cine. When the lead is melted, it yields at the top a yel- 
e to u iſh matter, which take off with a ladle for that purpoſe : 
Wer the firſt calcination repeat it again, and give it a rever- 
Wratory fire until it comes to a good yellow powder, and is 
WE! calcined. Of the calcined lead take ſeven pounds, and 
be prepared aſhes ſix pounds. Care muſt be taken that no 
Wiment of lead goes into the crucible but what is reduced to 
„ are nt ö des; elſe it will make its way through it, bore or rend the 
om thereof, and carry all the metal along with it. 
2ught fro 6. Manganeſe, when prepared as directed, is of great uſe 
e belt | whiten your glaſs ; for, without it, it will have a green hue; 
res t by mixing manganeſe with the frit, when melted, by 
had, dle and little, and then quenching the glaſs in a pail of 
| prepan d water, repeating this ſeveral times, it will make it of a 
lite and clear colour. 


een faid, 


nicek # To make Gloſs melt eaſily. 
tal * 
) allows 


| 
aſs ; of 1 
web 1 
1 
0 
| 


Duo r into the melting pot a little of arſenick that has been 


fixed with nitre; this will make the glaſs mellow, and 
y to flux, 


dried in 
hroug" "i 
y grow ik 
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To calcine Braſs, which in Glaſs makes a Sky or Sea-green. 


DRASS is copper melted and mixed with Lapis Calami- 
F which nok only changes it intoa gold colour, but 
ales its weight; this mixture gives a -ſea-green or ſky 


G 3 colour 


rea 


2. 


— 


— 
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colour to glaſs, when it is well calcined ; and to do this, ob. 5: . 
ſerve the following rules. put in WE 
Take braſs plates, cut them into ſmall lips, and put then melted, Ani 
into a crucible, cover and lute it well, and give it a reverbe. 
ratory fire in a furnace, yet not a melting one; for if it melts, 
all your labour will be loſt : let it ſtand in that heat for four 
days, by which time it will be well calcined 3 then beat it u 
an impalpable powder and ſearce it; grind it fine on aporphi- 


To make Gl: 


AKE 


ſtone, and you will have a black powder, which ſpread c 6 3 
tiles, and keep it on burning coals, or the round hole of a fu. ; -n - 
nace, for four days; clear it of the aſhes-that have fallen upot 1 ogy” 
it, pulverize and ſearce it, and keep it for uſe. To tr 8 nien 
whether it is calcined enough, fling a little thereof into meltet 1 
glaſs, which if it ſwells, the calcination is enough, but if not 
then it is either not calcined enough, or elſe it is burned, ani 
it will not colour the glaſs near fo well as when the calcination FFO 
is done to perfection. "OY 
To calcine Braſi after another Manner, for a tranſpareut Ri 3 
Colour, or Yellow. 
U T your braſs into ſmall ſhreds, and lay it fratun /i 
E: per ſtratum into a crucible, with powdered brimftone; A K 
ſet it on a charcoal fire in a furnace for 24 hours, then pous "ith 
der and ſearce it: When this is done, put it covered into half . Ls 
furnace hole, for 10 hours, to reverberate, and when cold, P 


grind it again very fine, and keep it fc uſe. 


General Obſervations fer all Colours. T O one 
I. LL the melting pots muſt be glaſed with white gli 0 
on the inſide, elſe a new earthen pot that is unglals 
will cauſe the colours to look bad and foul; but the fecont 
time of uſing theſe pots they loſe their foultiefs. _ 
2. Obſerve that theſe pots ſerve for one colour only, 2 
may not be uſed for another; for every colour muſt have f 
own pot, except they correſpond together. 
3. Let the powders be well calcined, neither too mud 
nor too little. N 
4. Your mixtures muſt be made in due proportion, * 
the ſurnace be heated with hard and dry wood.” 


O oz 
tak. 
pin- duſt t 


5 1 
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ob. 5. Lou muſt uſe your colours divided ; one part you muſt 
ut in the frit before it is melted, and the other after it is 
melted, and become fine and clear. 


Thes | 
by To make Glaſs of Lead, which is the fitteſt to be tinfured with 
2 N moſt Colours, 
it to | 


AK E of calcined lead 15 pounds; of rochetta, or pul- 
veriſed cryſtal frit 12 pounds; mix them well, and put 
them together into a melting pot, then into a furnace, and 
at the end of ten hours caſt them into water ; clear the melt- 
ing pot of the Jead that remains, and return the metal into 
i, which, after 10 hours heat will be fat to work withal. 


Hav to r the ſaid Glaſs. 


in the pot a little, then take it out to let it cool for a 
{mall ſpace of time, after which work it on a clean and ſmooth 
ron plate. 


Blue Glaſs. 


AKE four ounces of calcined and pulveriſed rock 
cryſtal, two ounces of ſaltpetre, one ounce of borax, 
half a pound of manganeſe, one pound of indigo-blue. 


a * 


A Chryſolite Glaſs. 


J Cone pound of frit, take pulveriſed verdegteaſe three 
ounces and a half, red lead one ounce, | 


A ſaphir green Glaſs. 


1x one pound of the above compoſition, or cryſtal frit, 
A take one ounce of good zaffer, and of curious fine 
pin-duſt two pounds. 


EFORE you take it upon the iron, raiſe the glaſs firft 
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Do make fine green Glaſs of Tin. 


AKE the flings, or ſhavings, of tin, nine parts, dif 
ſolve them in aqua fortis, which is made of two par 
of vitriol and three parts of ſaltpetre; ſweeten the calx with 
clean ſpring water; then take 18 parts of nine times, or more, 
calcined antimony : its calcination muſt be repeated until it 
has done evaporating. - Both theſe calx melted together, 
make a fine cryſolite or emerald. 
This. glaſs will melt upon ſilver, like enamel, and may be 
uſed on ſeveral occaſions, for embelliſhing ſuch W as are 
proper for ornaments. 


Te make a ruby coloured Glaſs. 


AK E well ſettled aqua fortis, made with ſal-armoniac 

and aqua regis, four ounces; fling into it, by little and 
little, thin bits, or filings; of tin, one bounce, and let it dif. 
ſolve ; then take the fineſt gold, as much as you will, and 
diſſolve it alſo in that aqua regis: take a c'can glaſs with clear 
ſpring- water, and pour off the ſolution of the gold as much 
as you pleaſe into it; the ſame quantity put alſo to it of th: 
ſolution of the tin, — the water will turn in a moment to 
a fine roſe colour; with this water moiſten ſeveral times you 
glaſs frit, and let it dry; then proceed as you do with other 


glaſs in fire ; at firſt it muſt come out white, but afterward 
become a fine ruby. 


Ha to le 
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The Art of blowing GLAss in MINIATURE. 


This Art is performed by the Flame of the Lamp in the following 


anner. 


pipes of glaſs, that are hollow in the inſide, of ſeveral co 
lours and different ſizes; then you muſt have a table, as 30 
ſee repreſented in the plate annexed. A is the lamp, which 


is furniſhed with rape, or other oil, and a large wick of twiltet 
cotton; 
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otton; below the table is a pair of bellows, B. When the 
artiſt treads the treadle faſten'd to the beilows, the wind will 
de conveyed through the pipes under the table to the ſmall 
zointed opening by C, directly againſt which is placed the light- 
d wick of the lamp, D. The ſmoak which iſſues forth from 
he lamp, is conveyed through a broad funnel made of tin or 
wood, KE, 

The wind, which ſtrikes in a ſharp point againſt the flame, 
xccafions ſuch a violent heat that it will diſſolve the moſt ſtub- 
born glaſs, and you may, after you have ſoftened the end of 
your pipe in the flame, blow through the hollow thereof, and 
form with ſmall plyers and other uſeful tools whatever you 
»Wplcaſe : Small twiſted nooſes of wire are very convenient to 
hold your work in, in order to ſhape and join different colours 
to one piece. The whole art depends chiefly upon practice. 


diſ. 
party 
with 
Nore, 
til it 
ther, 


eam The uſefulneſs of ſuch a table anſwers ſeveral other pur- 
t dif. N poſes; as, for trying of metal-ore: in this caſe put ſome of it in 
and a hollowed charcoal, &c. and by directing the wind through 
clerMthe lamp upon the ore, the heat will melt it immediately, and 
nuch ſhe w what it contains. In ſoldering it is alſo very convenient; 


not to mention the conveniency which ſuch a table affords to 


nt u practitioners in chymiſtry. 5 

yout | 

ther How to lay Silver on Glaſs Utenſils, as Plates, Diſhes, Salts, 
vard Drinking Cups, &c. 


T AKE filver, what quantity you pleaſe, and beat it very 

thin, or corn it; then put it into a matraſs, and pour 
twice the weight thereof of ſpirit of nitre upon it, and you 
will preſently perceive the ſilver to diſſolve : When you ob- 


E. ſerve its ceaſing to work, put your matraſs on warm ſand or 
aſhes, and it will begin to work afreſh ; let it thus ſtand till all 
our ſilver is diſſolved. After this pour the ſolution out of 
uin that matraſs into another, that has a head to it; with this 
draw of the ſpirit of nitre from the ſolution of ſilver, and let 

4 the matraſs remain on the ſand till it is cool; then take it off, 
eiu and let it ſtand ſtill for 24 hours, and the ſilver will ſhoot into 
len white cryſtals: from theſe pour off the ſolution which remains, 
A and extract from that again the half of the ſpirit ; then put'it 
up as before, to cryſtallize, and this repeat, till a\moſt all the 


ſilver 
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almoſt dry, gild it with leaf gold, and give it two or three 1aj* 
ers of lac varniſh, and the gold will remain firm. 
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ſilver is turned into cryſtals : which take out of the glaſs, lay 
them upon whited brown paper to dry, and preſerve them for 
uſe. The reſt of the ſilver that remains in the aqua fortis 
may be drawn out as has been directed before. 

Of this cryſtal take as much as you will, and put it into x 
retort ; pour upon it two or three times its weight of the 
ſtrongeſt ſpirit of ſal armoniac, lute it well, and put it into: Haw to q 
gentle warmth for 8 or 10 days to digeſt, and it will contract: 
blue colour; pour it off, filter and extract in Balnes Maria 
almoſt all the ſpirits from it, and there will remain a glak 
green liquid; with this draw over your glaſs, and put it into 


When 
he inſide 
Over wit] 
will have 
nious to t. 


a glaſs furnace, or into any gentle heat; your glaſs will lookW Firſt p 
as if it were ſilver plate: muth; a 
But in cafe there ſhould be an overſight, and the ſpirit of ſa· N till it is al 
armoniac be too much drawn off, and the ſilver turned to i Aſter t 
green ſalt, then pour as much of that ſpirit upon the ſilve i and the ii 
again to bring it to a green liquid. F in the ho 
| that the 2 
A curious Drinking Glaſs. cauſe the 
0 | | move it a 
"I A K E two ſmooth drinking glaſſes, fitted cloſe to each If you fin 
other, ſo that the brims of both may be even; then then hold 
paint on the inſide of the larger glaſs with oil colours, what And if y. 
you will, either in imitation of moſaick, or any other invent lead, tin, 
on; and when dry, you may with the point of a needle open globe is, 
fine veins or other embelliſhments, c. Then oil it all ove! 
with old linſeed oil, and before it is.quite dry, whilſt clammy, 
lay leaf gold upon it, preſs it cloſe down to the glaſs with cot. 
ton, and let it dry thoroughly. The mean while take the + 


other leſſer glaſs, and lay a thin clear varniſn on the outſide 
thereof; and when almoſt dry, lay on leaf gold, and the in- 
ſide of the glaſs will look all over gilded. When this is dry, 
put it into the larger glaſs, and make a paſte of chalk and lx 
varniſh, with this lute the rims of the two glaſſes, ſo that | 
may not be perceived, but look as if it were made out of one 
piece; let it thoroughly dry, and give it another layer of [a 
varniſh, with a fine pencil, and let it dry; then ſmoothit wit 
pumice ſtone, and lay on it a thin varniſh, and when that 


Whet 
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When inſtead of painting with oil colour you only anoint 
he inſide of the glaſs with linſeed oil, and then ſtrew it 
ver with ſpangles, and put the inſide glaſs gilded to join, it 
will have a ſingular beauty. This hint will animate the inge- 
nious to try farther experiments of this amuſing kind. 


Heu to quickfilver the Inſide of Glaſs Globes, fo as to make them 
look like Looking-glaſſes, 


T AK E two ounces of quickſilver, one ounce of biſmuth, 
of lead and tin half an ounce each. 

Firſt put the lead and tin into fuſion, then put in the biſ- 
muth ; and when you perceive that in fuſion too, let it and 
till it is almoſt cold, and pour the quickſilver into it. 

Aſter this, take the glaſs globe, which muſt be very clean, 
and the inſide free from duſt ; make a paper funnel, which put 
in the hole of the globe, as near to the glaſs as you can, ſo 
that the amalgama, when you pour it in, may not ſplaſh and 
cauſe the glaſs to be full of ſpots ; but pour it in gently, and 
move it about, ſo that the amalgama may touch every where. 
If you find the amalgama begin to be curdly, and to be fixed, 
then then hold it over a gentle heat, «and it will low eaſily again. 
What And if you find the amalgama too thin, add a little more 
ent Wi lead, tin, and biſmuth to it. The finer and clearer your 
open i elobe is, the better will be the looking glaſs, 

over 
amy, 
cot. 


0 The Art of P ainting upon GLAss. 


_ —— 
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HIS noble art being the admiration of all who have 

any tolerable taſte of deſigning or painting, it will not 

be improper to give the ingenious enquirer after this 

myſtery ſome few hints, in order, not only to ſatisfy his curio- 

ſity with the nature thereof, but alſo, if he is inclined, to 

lead him into the practice of it; which we ſhall do in the 
plaineſt and ſhorteſt manner poſſible. 

Firſt then, chuſe ſuch panes of glaſs as are clear, even, and 

ſmooth. - 

2. dtrike one fide thereof with a clean ſpunge, or a ſoft hair 
pencil, dipt in gum-water, all over, 

3. When 
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which preyiouſly has been well neal'd or make red hot in 1 
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3. When it is dry, lay the clean fide of the glaſs on the 
print or deſign you intend to copy, and with a ſmall pointe 
pencil (furniſhed with black colour, and prepared fur that 
purpoſe, as ſhall be directed) delineate the outlines or capita 
ſtrokes, and where the ſhades appear ſoft, work them by dot. 
ing and eaſy ſtrokes one into another. 

4. After you have finiſned your outlines and ſhades in the 
beſt manner you are able, take a larger pencil, and lay on you 
colours in their reſpectiue places; as a carnation in the face, 
hands, &:c. green, blue, red, or any other colour on the 
drapery, Oc. 

5. When you have done this, heighten the lights of your 
work carefully with an unſplit ſtiff pen, with which take of 
the colour by way of etching, in ſuch places where the light 
is to fall ſtrongeſt, and where it is allo of particular uſe to give 
the beard or hair a graceful turn. 

6. You may lay all ſorts of colours on the (ame fide of the 
glaſs you draw your deſign upon, except the yellow; which 
lay on the other ſide, in order to prevent its lowing and mu- 
ing with other colours, and ſpoiling your work. 
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Neceſſary Obſervations in the haking of Glaſs after it is painted, 


IRS T, your furnace for baking painted glaſs muſt be, 
and is commonly, built four ſquare, with three diviſions, 
as you ſee in the print annexed. The lower diviſion, A, is fot 
receiving the aſhes, and for a draught for the fire. 

2. The middle diviſion is for the fire, which has an iron 
grate below, and three iron bars croſs the top, to ſet the ear: 


then pan upon, which contains the painted glaſs. the Far 
The third diviſion has the aforementioned bars at the bot- . 0 Ui 
tom, and a lid at top, in which are five holes for the '\moal 43 "ou 
and flame. D 2 
| | ; : he ct 
3. The earthen pan is made of good potters clay, according — 


to the ſhape and dimenſions of the furnace; about 5 or 6 inches 
hiab, with a flat bottom. It muſt be fire proof, and no large! 


than to have at Jeaſt two inches ſpace all round, free from ibe 


ſides of the furnace. | AK 
The figure here annexed will better explain the deſcriptio0. T 


4. When you are going to bake your glaſs, take quick-lime, dance 


fler 


SCHOOL of ARTS. 
erce coal fire: When cold, fift it through a ſmall ſieve, as 
ven as you can, all over the bottom of the pan, about half an 
ach thick; then with a ſmooth feather wipe it even and level; 

hen this is done, lay as many of your painted glaſſes as the 
room will allow. This continue till the pan is full, ſifting 
pon every layer of glaſs a layer of the mixed powder, very 
even, about the thickneſs of a crown piece. Upon the upper- 
moſt layer of painted glaſs,” let the layer of powder be as 
thick as at the bottom. Put the pan, thus filled.to the brim, 
pon the iron bars in the middle of the furnace, and cover the 
furnace with a cover made of potters earth, lute it very cloſe 


* al round, to prevent any vent but what comes through the 
. m Iz of the cover. After you have ordered the furnace in this 
— manner, and the luting is dry, make a ſlow charcoal or d 


wood fire at the entrance of the furnace; increaſe it by de- 
grees, leſt by a too quick fire the glaſs ſhould be ſubject to 
crack: continue thus to augment your fewel, till the furnace 
is full of charcoal, and the flame conveys itſeif through every 


four hours, and then you may draw out your eſſays, which are 
pieces of glaſs on which you painted ſome yellow colour, and 


ded, the colour melted, and of a qualified yellow, you may 
conclude that your work is near done; you may alſo perceive 
by the increaſe of the ſparklings of the iron bars, or the light 
ſtreaks on the pan, how your work goes on. When you ſee 
your colours almoſt done, increaſe the fire with ſome dry 
wood, and put it fo that the lame may reverberate all round 
the pan: then leave the fire, and let it go out, and the work 
cool of itſelf. Take it out, and with a bruſh clear your 


is done. 


The colours in uſe for painting upon glaſs, are next to be 
treated of, and are as follows, 


rger 


the For a Carnation Colour. 


ion. 


m6, grind them fine and clean with good brandy, upon a hard 


ſtone : This, if lightly baked, will produce a good carnation. 


hole of the cover: Keep thus a very violent fire for three or 


place then againſt the pan; and when you ſee the glaſs ben- 


glaſs from the powder that may lie upon it, and your work 


+ . + [- ; 
iþ AK E menning one ounce, red enamel two ounces z ,, ,, (.. 
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AKE 
A black Colour. one | 
fred cor 
AKE ſcales of iron from the anvil block 14 ounces f litharge 
a half; mix with it two ounces of white glaſs, on 
ounce of antimony, manganeſe half an ounce, grind the 
with good vinegar to an impalpable powder. 
2. Take ſcales of iron one part, and rocail!z one part, prin Ak 
them together very fine upon an iron plate, for- one or tm an 
days; when they begin to be tough, and look yellowiſh; a po 
clog to the muller, it is a ſign that it is fine enough. re to be 
3. Take one pound of enamel, three quarters of a pound ellow pai 
copper flakes, and two ounces of antimony, grind them ſow glaſs c 
before directed. pon blue 
4. Take glaſs of lead three parts, copper flakes two part 
and one part of antimony, proceed therewith as before. 
A Brawn Colour. JLU. 
t | Wago 
T AK E one ounce of white glaſs or enamel; half a 
. ounce of good manganeſe; grind them fuſt with vine 
gar very fine, and then with brandy. 
| RE 
| A Red Colour. par 
: them tog 
— ONE ounce of red chalk, ground and mix'd with N ben it « 
T — ounces of ground white enamel and ſome copper flakes 
will make a good red; you may try with a little whether v7 
will ſtand the fire, if not, add ſome more copper flakes i tt. g 
Ws. - them inte 
Lo | | «4 hour a gi 
T AKE red chalk, that is hard and unfit to write with hoff to co. 
_ * one part; of white enamel one part; and one four fourth p- 
part of orpiment ; grind them well together with yinegar, together, 
when you uſe them avoid the ſmoak, which is poiſonous. Mell, an 
FNROCUS martis, or the ruſt of iron, glaſs of antimonſ 
and yellow lead glaſs, ſuch as the potters uſe, of each | 
equal quantity: a ſmall matter of filver calcined with ſulphir] T has 
grind them together very fine, and they will be fit to pa- painti 
withal, and produce a good red, Or, would h. 


1 Tilt 
* Het. Ahne ee 
| a, 
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AK E one half of iron flakes, one half of copper aſhes, 

one half of biſmuth, a little filver filings, 3 or 4 beads 7 ; 
f red coral, 6 parts of red frit from a glaſs houſe, one half /* 
f litharge, one half of gum, and 13 parts of red chalk, 


A blue Colour for Glaſs Paint, £ | 


AK E Burgundy blue, or blue verditer, and lead glas. 5 8 

an equal quantity, grind them with water to a very fine . 
powder, and when you uſe them, lay the flowers that Ic. fea 
re to be of a blue colour, all over therewith ; then raiſe the 4:38 
ellow parts open d with a pen, and cover them with a yel- 
ow glaſs colour; obſerve, that blue upon yellow, and yellow 
pon blue, always makes a green. 


Another Blue glaſs Colour. 


P LU E verditer or ſmalt, mix'd with enamel, will make 
Da godd blue paint. 


A Green Glaſs Colour. 
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REEN rocaille, or ſmall beads of the ſame colour two 

parts, braſs file duft one part, -menning two parts ; grind 
them together clear and fine, and you will have a good green 
When it comes out of the pan. Or, 


8 


5 
o 

Ts 
YE 


| „ M. nnd oe Nets £iek &Y 
V S Ufum 2 ounces; menning 2 ounces ; fine white ſand 7 I 
8 ounces: Grind them to a very fine powder, and put 28 
them into a crucible; then lute the lid, and give, it for one 3 
hour a good briſk fire in a wind furnace. After this, draw it 4% 
off to cool; when cold, pound it in a braſs mortar, adding the 5 va 
fourth part in weight, to the powder; grind and mix it well Wok” 
together, and put it into a crucible; then cover and lute it 1 
well, and give it a good heat for two hours in a furnace. 8 
| 2 
A fine yelluu Paint for Glaſs. 1 5 | 
T has been found by experience, that the beſt yellow for "LA 
painting upon glaſs, is prepared of ſilver ; wherefore, if you 9278 
Would have a fine and good yellow, take fine ſilver, beat it into * 57 
6 5 thin 3 
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Wo fine yellow. Or, 


ter, and thus mixed together, grind them very fine. 
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thin plates, and diſſolve and precipitate it in aqua fortis, as hy 
been directed; when it has ſettled, pour off the aqua fort; 
and grind the ſilyer with three times the quantity of we 
burned clay from an oven, very fine, and with a ſoft hai 
pencil lay it on the ſmooth fide of the glaſ, and you will hay 


e genera 


IRST 


painte 
moſt. 

2. Dilut. 
3. Grind 


rs you m 


EL T as much ſilver as you pleaſe in a crucible, an 
when in fuſion, fling, by little and little, ſo much (ul 


phur upon it until it is calcined ; then grind it very fine oni. G1: 
tone ; mix it with as much antimony as is the weight of Hebt fro. 
filver 3 and when theſe are well ground together, take yellox J 
ochre, neal it well, and it will turn to a brown red, w hid ryan. 
quench in urine, and take thereof double the quantity ahouW;1:7. are 
ſpecified ; mix it all together, and after you have ground , and tt. 
very fine, lay it on the ſmooth fide of the glaſs. Or, 4 
Thee 


E A L ſome thin plates of filver, then cut them int 
ſmall bits, put them with ſulphur and antimony into: 
crucible ; when they are diſſolved, pour them into clear wi 


then war 


A parti 
AKE 


A pale Yelnw. four 

| change 

CT ratify thin plates of braſs in an earthen pipkin wii you will 

powdered ſulphur and antimony, and burn it until d your c 

yields no more flame; then pour it red hot into cold water t You pl 

take it out and grind it fine. Of this powder one part; b heat; 

yellow ochre, after it is nealed and quenched in vinegar, re you p 
or fix parts; let it dry ; then grind it on a ſtone, and it wil 

be fit for uſe. | 

. How to deaden the Glaſs, and fit it to paint upon. ASS 

ite 

AKE two parts of iron flakes ; one part of copper flak, mon 

three parts of white enamel ; grind them all togetheſ , ter; 

with clear water, on a marble ſtone, or upon a braſs or itdl te or dra 

plate, for two or three days, as fine as poſſible ; with this rv” dry, f 

your glaſs well over, eſpecially that fide you draw your deſꝶ it dowr 

upon, and you will finiſh your work much neater. vole gol 


Sen 
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+ general Obſervations on, the Management of Painting and 
Baking of Glaſs. © Ps 


IRST when you lay your glaſs in the pan, let the 
painted ſide be placed undermoſt, and the yellow up- 
moſt. | 

2. Dilute all your colours with gum-water. r/o" FA 

3. Grind the black and red upon a copper plate, other co- 
rs you may grind on a piece of glaſs, or a ſtone. by 

. Glaſs- colours ready prepared, are glaſs enamel, which is 


f the bught from Venice in cakes of ſeveral ſorts; alſo the ſmall 
los ſs beads, that are brought over from Germany, eſpecially 
= m Franckferd on the Main, Old broken pieces of paint- 
boli 


glaſs are good for that purpoſe, ſo is the green glaſs of pot- 
s, and the glaſs drops that run from the ware in the fur- 
e. | 
. The colours which are uſed by potters, for painting on 
ionen ware, may alſo be üſed for painting on glaſs. 


A particular Way to paint upon a Drinking Glaſs. 


AKE a ſmall'quantity of linſeed, bruiſe it and put it for 
four or five days in a little canvas bag, in rain-water, 
change the water every day; then preſs out the moiſture, 
you will have a clammy ſubſtance, like glew ; with this 
ntil d your colours as uſual, then paint or mark with a pencil, 
rater Nat you pleaſe upon the gltſs, and give it by degrees a tho- 
eb beat; with the ſame glew you may alſo gild the glaſs 

ore you put it into the fire. 


A fine Gilding for Glaſs. 


AKE gum-armoniac, diſſolve it over night in 
white-wine vinegar into another veſſel, and grind the 
fakes Par moniac and a little gum-arabick well together with 
ether" vater; when they are well incorporated and fine, then 
r ieee or draw upon your glaſs. what you pleaſe; and when al- 
his ry, fo that it is but a little clammy, lay on your gold, 
desi don with ſome cotton, and let it ſtand over night, rub 
looſe gold afterwards with a little cotton gently off the 
AH _ glaſs, 
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that perfection as you deſign'd them; then dry it ſlowly o 
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glaſs, and you will ſee the ornaments, figures or writing 


a gentle heat, increaſing it by degrees ſo as to make it red hg 


let it cool of itſelf, and the gold will look fine, and i AK E 
wind or water. by to aſi 
; | Irts; calc 
To Write or Draw upon Glaſs. em well 
AKE two parts of lead, one part of emery, andal 
tle quantity of white lead, grind them very fine 
clear water, then temper them with gum-water, and vi AK E 
Yoft hair pencil lay it all over the outlide of your glaſs, pound 
when dry, you may with a pen draw or write upon it melt tt 
you pleaſe ; then increaſe the fire from a gentle warmth 
make the glaſs red bot; let it cool, and you will ſee) EAD 
drawing or writing fair upon the glaſs, which will nat bel clear 
| Yac'd either by cold or hot water. lt them | 
3 + 2 ALC 
| into a 
. 6 e pound 
The Art of Glazing and Painting on fine E- — 
knkEN, commonly calld DELFT W as, / 
t OTTERS who paint with colours on earthen s ALG. 
may be fang' d in the ſame claſs with painters upong to aſh, 
ſince they uſe almoſt the ſame materials, and in r flint 
re ſpects, the ſame method. 
What has already been ſaid under the foregoing hea 
ſufficient, and may ſerve novices in deſigning and paintil AKF 
an inftruQion to paint flowers, landſkips, figures, or wha | 
elſe, upon earthen ware. We ſhall however here ſet d of ks 
ſome receipts that chiefly relate to the glazing of earthen ens 
but fir ſt ſhew - : 
. Heu to prepare the Clay for Delft Ware. * E t 
N AK E one part of calcin'd flint; one part of chalk op * 
one part of capital or the cream of clay, mix and 
them well to a proper conſiſtence. AKE f 
by 2 3 of flint, 
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To prepare a White Glazing. 


AKE of lead two pound ; tin one pound; calcine them 
to aſhes, as has been directed before. Of this take two 


em well together and melt them into a cake. 


The Rotterdam fine ſhining White. 


e 
vii AK E of clean tin aſhes two pound, lead aſhes ten 
ifs, pound, fine Venice glaſs two pound, tartar half a pound, 


d melt them into a cake. Or, 


EAD aſhes eight pound, tin aſhes three pound, fine 
clear calcined flint or pebble fix pound, ſalt four pound ; 
et them into a cake. Or, 


t bel 


ALCINE eight pound of lead and four pound of tin 
into aſhes, of theſe take one quart, ſalt and pebble of each 
e pound, and melt them into a cake. 


E! | 

RE, Another fine White for Earthen Ware. 

-n A ALCINE fix pound of lead, and three pound of tin 
p00 to aſhes, whereof take two parts, ſalt three parts, peb · 


or flint three parts, and melt them into a cake. 


Another White. 
AK E eight pound of lead and four pound of tin aſhes ; 


bal 
* , among which mix fix pound of Venice glaſs, and a band- 
en Mf rock- falt; melt them into a cake. 1 


A Saltzburg White. 
AKE three parts of lead, fix parts of tin; or fix parts 


talk lead and three parts tin, ſalt three parts, tartar one part, 
agd pebble five parts, &c. » * Py ON OR 
AKE five pound of lead, one pound of tin, three pound 
of flint, three pound of ſalt, Sc. Or, 
H 2 TAKE 


its; calcined flint or pebble, one part; ſalt, one part; mix 
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> E ſix pound of lead, one pound of tin, melt and bun 
them to aſhes ; whereof take 12 ſpoonfuls, 12 of flit 


f lever 


To lay a Ground upon Earthen Ware, on which the Wi 
X Glaſs will better ſpread. 


* 


AE E calcin'd tartar one pint, flint and ſalt of each on AK 
pint, mix them together, and uſe them for a layer tw 
ground over your earthen ware, before you glaze them. me 


we a got 
The right Dutch Maſtirat for White Porcelain. AKE 


1 IAK E calcin'd pebble, flint ar ſand, 100 pound, ſa ſilver, 
40 pound, wood aſhes 30 pound. This mixture | | 
the Dutch call'd Maſtirat; of this take 100 poun AKP 

tin and lead aſhes together 80 pound, common ſalt 10 pour one p 

and. melt them three times in a cake. elt them 
The tin and lead aſhes are made of 1co coun of lead at 

30 pound of tin. 


The Common Mare is thus G "IF" 


AKE 40 pound of clear ſand, 75 ound of lithrage 
lead aſhes, 26 pound of pot aſhes, and ten pound 
ſalt; melt them three times into a cake, quenchily 

each time in. clear cold water. Or, 


AK E clean ſand 50 pound, lead aſhes 70 pou 
8 [ 2 -aſhes 30 pound, ſalt 12 pound, melt them 
Be... 

Wird this mixture they glaze * and coarſe, and 
it in an earthen glazing pan, which is round; the ware 
in them upon three corner'd bars, that go through thei 
holes in the pan, and the ware is kept aſunder from touch 
one another. 

The opening before, is only left in the figure to ſee hon 
ware ſtand, otherwiſe the pan muſt be entirely clos'd up 
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df herd Colours for PorTER's GLAZE WoRk, 


Win | 

A Fine Yellow. 
chad AKE red lead three pints, antimony and tin, of each 
wer. two pound, melt them into a cake, grind it fine, and 


melt it again. Repeat this ſeveral times, and you will 
we a good yellow, Or, | 


AKE 15 parts of lead ore, three parts of litharge of 


d, fd ſilver, and 15 parts of ſand. Or, Co 
pa. AKE eight parts of litharge, nine parts of calcin'd flint, 
pour one part antimony, and a little iron filings ; calcine and 


zelt them to a cake. 


Hine Citron Yellow. 


AKE fix parts of red lead, ſeven parts of fine red brick- 
duſt, two parts of antimony ; melt them to a cake. 


A Green Colour. 


TAKE eight parts of litharge, eight parts of Venice glaſs, 
four parts of braſs duſt ; melt them for uſe. Or, 


AK E 10 parts of litharge, 12 parts of flint or pebble, 
one part of As v/tum or copper aſhes. ' 

, and | 

Sn Blue Colour. 


AKE lead aſhes one pound, clear ſand or pebble two 
pound, ſalt two pound, white calcin'd tartar one pound, 
Venice or other glaſs 16 pound, zaffer half a pound, mix 

em well together and melt them ; quench them in water, 
d melt them again; repeat this ſeveral times: But if you 
ll have it fine and good, it will be proper to put the mixture 
a glaſs furnace for a day or two. 'Or, 
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T AKE litharge four pound, clear ſand two pound, 20 
fer one pound; calcine and melt it together. 


TAKE 12 pound of lead, one pound of tin, it 1 
pound of zaffer, five pound of ſand, and three pound 


ſalt; aer and glaſs one pound; calcine and melt it inu wder. 
cake. . Or, 


T AKE two pound of litharge, a quarter of a pound H 
ſand, one pound of zaffer, and one pound of alt ; ni ſt: 
them as directed. Or, nice glaſs 
urge) an 
ONE part of tartar, one part of lead aſhes, one part | 
zaffer, one part of ſand, and two parts of ſalt ; mel | 
as before. SDAK| 
A Brown Colour. 1 melt 
T AKE of common glaſs and manganeſe or brown fla 
of each one part, lead glafs r2 parts. 2 
A Fleſh Colour. 
PALE 12 parts of lead. aſhes, and one of wi 
glaſs. Enr 
P ur ple Br wn. | * 
* K E lead-aſhes, 15 parts, clear fand 18 parts, man _ 
neſe one part, white glaſs 15 meaſures, and one meu) ED 
of zaffer, g ther 
tron Grey. 
T AKE 15 parts of lead-aſhes, 14 parts of white ſand, . 
parts of copper-aſhes, one of manganeſe, one of 2al AK 
and ane of iron filings. tity 
A Black. 
T 4 K E lead-aſhes 18 meaſures, iron filings three, co 
aſhes three, zaffer two meaſures; this, when mel Ak 
will make a brown black ; but if you will haye it blackt tw 
put ſome more zaffer to it. F ba 
quent 
Brown on White. ſever 
Anganeſe two parts, red lead and white glaſs one n fer 
melt them well together. IE 
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d, 20 

Ly A fine Red. 

nd d | AKE antimony two pound, litharge three pound, 
und; ruſt of icon calcined one pound, grind it to a fine 


inf cer: 


To glaze with Venice Glaſs. 


HEN your ware is well dry'd, and ready to bake, 
ſtrike it all over with white-wine lees; then lay on the 
nice glaſs (ground fine and mixt with ſalt of tartar and li- 


urge) and bake it as directed. 


A Green. 


| AKE copper duſt two parts; yellow glaſs two parts; 
melt them twice. Or, 


WO parts of copper filing one of lead- aſhes, and one 
of white glaſs ; melt them to a cake. | 


Yellow. 


ö Enning three parts, brick-duſt two parts, lead-aſhes 
| two parts, antimony two parts, ſand one part, of the 
oe white glaſs one part, well calcin'd and melted. - Or, 


1 Þ ED lead four ounces, antimony two ounces, melt 
q them to a cake. 


und 


1 Il, 


part 
mel! 


| | Gold Yillow. 
AE of antimony, red lead and ſand, an equal quan- 
| tity, and melt it to a cake. 


A fine Blue Glaſs to paint with, 


AKE lead aſhes one pound, clear ſand two pound, falt 
two pound, white calcin'd tartar one pound, flint glaſs 
balf a pound, zaffer half a pound, melt them together 

dquench them in water; then melt them again and repeat 

is ſeveral times. 

Laffer finely ground by itſelf, makes good blue, to paint 

hite-glaz d earthen ware. 
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The LABORATORY: Or, 


A Brown. 
NE part of manganeſe, one of lead, and one of vH 


glaſs. wo 


A Liver Colour. 


SILVE 

TAKE 12 parts of litharge, eight of ſalt, fix of el other 
or flint, and one of mangeneſe. 

PARIS 

A Sea Green. nagen 

AKE five pound of lead-aſhes, one pound of i prepare 

aſhes, three pound of flint, three quarters of a pou ner of / 


of (alt, half a pound of rar, and half a pound of e cope 
duſt. | 


To lay Geld, Silver, or Copper on Earthen Ware, „% as tor 


ſemble either of theſe Metals. JA ot 
ind the 
AK E an utenſil of fine potters earth, form and (huge hair ſi 


it thin, neat, and ſilver faſhion ; then bake it, all 
when bak'd, glaze it: But before you bake it again, if jt 


water, 
e as poſſ 


Will Ber, gild or copper it, take a regulus of antimoſ it in th 
melt your metal with it, and beat it to a powder, grind After th 
with water v y fine, and glaze it therewith. Then bake Freof th 
and when the whole utenſil will look like filver ; Munds, v. 
when it comes into the fire, the antimony evaporates and len N xture in 
the flyer, Sc. behind. But if you will ſilver or gild it clean w. 
for ornament ſake, and keep it from any wet, then you e this w 


lay on the gold or filver leaves with brandy, and afterwangW'ewith t 
poliſh and finiſh it in the beſt manner, after the comma theſe i 
method, an ea 
Pong the 
Wd that pe 
, The Cl; 
Wo a olaſs 
Wy the (al. 

We Warn] 
your! 


PAR 
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eral uncommon Experiments for Caſting in 
SILVER, COPPER, BRASS, TIN, STEEL, and 
other Metals; likewiſe in Wax, PLasTER of 
Paris, Wood, Horn, &c, With the Ma- 
nagement of the reſpective Moulds. 


- 


prepare Clay in ſuch a Manner as to be fit to make all man- 
ner of Moulds to caft Gold, Silver and other Metals in. 

AKE clay, as much as you will, put it into an ear- 
f | then pot that's glaz'd, and cover and Jute it very cloſe, 

then put it into a potter's furnace, and let it ſtand as 
gas other earthen ware. After it is burn'd and cold, 
ind the clay upon a colour ſtone very fine, ſift it through a 
We hair ſieve into clear water, and after it is ſettled, pour off 
vater, and grind the clay once more upon the ſtone, as 
e as poſſible; then waſh it again in fair water as before, and 
it in the ſun or in a warm place to dry. 


Bax?) 

After this burn'd and waſh'd clay is thorough dry, take 

bake 8Fr<ot three pounds, fal-armoniac two pounds, . tartar two 
er; (Funds, vitriol one pound; mix them togetfer, and put this 


xture into one or two pots, pour upon it about ſeven quarts 
clean water, and boil this compoſition-for ſome time; then 
e this water, whilſt it is warm, and mix your burn'd clay 
rewithto ſuch a conſiſtence that you may form it into balls; 


0 an earthen pot as before, and give them another bakin 

ong the earthen ware, and when cold, grind them fine, 
d that powder will be fit for uſe. | | 
The clay being thus prepared, take ſal-armoniac, put it 
o aglaſs with water that holds about two quarts, put ſo much 
the ſal-armoniac to the water as it will diſſolve over a gen- 
We Warmth, and let it ſtand one or two hours cloſed up; then 
our powder of clay, temper it with this water, to ſuch a 
conſiſtence 
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eonſiſtence as to form it into balls, and make what mou 
you pleaſe thereof. When you caſt your metal, you mul 
make your mould red hot; and be alſo very nimble in H 
pouring out your melted metal. 


particu: 


AK 
Ty make Moulds of Clay to caft Braſs or other Metals theri let t 


en 
AK E good clear clay, ſuch as the pewterers uſe; tl 1 
| alſo cloth ſhaving or fine ſhort pluck'd cotton, and fu 
clear fand, and if the ſand is not fine enough, grind 


on a colour ſtone; mix this with the clav to ſuch a conf . 


ence as is fit to make or form your molds thereof. Your AK 
muſt not be made ſoft with water, but with ſtrong beer, x 1 eigh 
when you caſt, let your mould be red hot. Wther, an 
If you would have a fine and ſharp caſt, fift over your s, put 
ſome fine waſh'd aſhes, before you make the impreſſion. Meter t. 
h : k 
To prepare Maulds, which need not to be heated, for calf = 
| Metal in them, | . 
| pa! 
| AK E fine fand, ſuch as the goldſmiths uſe, ma rd, like 
| with lamp-black as much as you think proper; i ioſities, 
temper it with rape or linſed oil, fit to make 
moulds thereof; whatever you caſt in them, comes not o ; impreſs 
out neat and ſharp, but you have no occaſion to heat yall 
mould, as is required in other cafes : This you muſt obſerve, t ! AK. 
your (and be very dry before you temper it with the oil, LEY 
The Preparation of Mantua Earth, for Moulds. W 1 thi 
DITUre as 
AK E Mantua-earth one part, and one part of cit ; q fine ; 
coal duſt of burnt birch, and one part of ſalt; then 4 in a v. 
with it an equal quanty of tartar ; boil up the mimi ice a we. 
together in a copper pan, and let it ſeeth three times: V WW ou war 
this water, which keeps always good, moiſten and tent it on t} 
your earth, ſo as to form it into balls between your hands, ich will 
when you would make your mould, roll your earth with Wet; tt 
roller. till it is ſmooth and pliable ; then you may form t warm 
what faſhion you pleaſe. In this mould you may caſt beſo and as 
is dry d; and when you have caſt, take off the earth whid I 
dry'd through the heat of the metal, grind the fame 204 g 


and temper it as you did at firſt to uſe it again. 
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particular Sort of Mould, in which one may caft exceeding 


Fine. 


AK E horſe muſſels, or for want of them, oy ſter-ſhells, 


Mou ö 
u mu 
in th 


| 
7 


there let them be calcin'd in a potters furnace, then pulverize 
| d temper them with urine : of this make your moulds, and 
— vill caſt very fine and ſharp. 6 
ma My 


grind i 
conſil 
ur <> 


To impreſs Baſs relievs or Meaals, in Imitation of Juory. 


| AKE of prepared clay one pound, fine plaiſter of Paris 


er, 2 eight ounces, white ſtarch eight ounces; mix theſe to- 

cher, and beat up the mixture with the white of ſix or eight 
ur ges, put to it three ounces of clear gum arabick, ſtir it well 
n. ether to a paſte, and put ſo much of the dry mixture to it, 


you knead it like dough; then preſs it into a mould with 
palm of your hand, and let it dry in the fun, obſerving to 
the paſte ſide on a ſmooth board, and it will be clear and 
W's, like ivory. You may impreſs all manner of medals and 
Wriolitics, and make them of what colour you pleaſe, 


* impreſs Medals and other Things in Baſs Relievo, on Paper. 


AKE the ſhavings of ſuperfine white paper, and ſteep 
it in fair water for ſix or eight days, then put them into 


N. 
L lean earthen pot with water, and boil them for 2 or 3 7 
; en; this done, take them out of the pot, with as little 51 
iſture as poſſible and ſtamp them in a ſtone mortar very ſmall 14,48 
of ca fine; then put them into a clean linnen bag, and hang 3:2 
hen OE in a veſſel with clean water, changing the water once or * 9 
mum Ice a week: when you have occaſion to uſe it, take as much kl "oh 
:V ou want out of the bag, ſqueezing the water from it and 4 | 
tent on the mould, preſſing it down gently with a ſpunge, 5 2 
nds, Mich will ſoak up the water and make the impreſſion more $709 
| wit fect ; this being done ſet the mould to dry in the ſun, or 1 
mung warm room, and when dry, the impreſſion will come off * 
befor end as ſharp as if caſt in fine plaiſter of Paris, 84 
whid ; 2A | 
e 205 , HA 
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To caft Vegetables in Moulds, peculiarly prepar'd for Silve ſh 


10 


AKE fine and clear clay or ſpalter, that is dry, IRS 
pound it fine in a mortar; then take a copper or i powd 
pan, put in your clay, and give it a briſk fire, and after Me, and 
have heated it thoroughly, take it off and let it cool; MM bout un 
take one part of this clay, one part Alumen Plumoſum, grill icrivg 3 
them together, and caſt the mixture in littje tents, which, thick 
into a fire to neal ; beat it very fine; and when you won pour 
form your plant, take one part of this powder, and one pat Take all 
Alumen Plumoſum, grind them together, and add as much ne mi 
the clay powder as the mixt matter doth contain, and mix ich the) 
grind them all together. Then take ſome potters clay, ¶ er ſan 
make a coffin round your plant; ſpread it in what manner ll (« it tc 
think proper, and after the coffin is dry, anoint the ini When 
thereof, as alſo the plant with good brandy ; duſt the beit all the! 
prepared clay and the plant gently through a fine cambrick, ¶M em from 
when you have cover'd it all over as thick as it will bear, fil 
the rais'd coffin a little with your hand or hammer, and tl 
duſt will ſettle cloſer to the plant and make the ſilver, caſt 
come out the ſharper. | Pop! 
After the powder is well ſettled, and your coffin clo brick 
cover it fine with dead charcoal, and then lay ſome live ou ther, an 
over them; let the fire gradually deſcend to the coffin, M ready! 
heat it by degrees to a ſtrong glue, then let it cool of ien well 
with the fire; take afterwards fine clay, fine ſand, and ſoul uſt be pi 
wool ſhearings; mix this together, beat and knead it well oe Yur 
to one another; then temper it with glue, and fill your cou 
with it all over the plant, leaving an opening at the ftalk\ 5 
the inlet; then put it again into the fire and make it red u AR 
and with a pair of bellows, firſt cloſed, draw out the al and 
from the inlet, and it will be ready for caſting. coffin ei 
Then take dil of tartar, which made of pounded (at uch the 
tartar, and ſcrape a little ſal-armoniac into it, to give it keep t} 
ſubſtance of a thin paſte, which is a good flux for filver; i neithe! 
ſome of this upon your ſilver when in fuſion, and it wil ice it w 
fine and ſharp. Wt the ſta 
After it is caſt, anoint the ſilver plant with oil of tar this 
lay it on live coals, neal it, and then {boil it in tarta oſe leav 
which you add a little ſalt, and this will give it a fine ue, pour 


pearl colour, 
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„ „n Method to caſt all Sorts of Things in Gold, Silver, or 
ion other Metals. 


7 2 A 


or in 
er \( | 
7 0 
un 
uche 
Wo 


IRST nound plaiſter of Paris, or alabaſter, to a fine 
powder, ſift it through a cambrick, or very fine hair 
e, and put it into an iron pan, over a clear coal fire; ſtir 
out until it begins to boil and bubble up like water; keep 
Micriog ; recruit your fire, and continue this until you find 
o thick as not to be able to draw it along with your ſtick ; 
en pour it into a bowl and let it cool. 


pat WT ake alſo brick-duſt finely powdered and fifted. 

nucl WT he miners find ſometimes a matter in the iron mines 
mix ich they call liver oar ; take this and waſh-it from the 
lay, rler ſand, and when dry, put it into an earthen pot, cover 


ner\( 
e ini 


e befat 


ſet it to neal thoroughly, and when cold, pound and fift 
When it is right burnt, it will be of a copper colour ; 
t all theſe different powders into ſeveral boxes, and preſerve 


A ea from duſt and ſoil, for proper uſe. 
r, ftr 
2 b To caſt Vegetables and Inſects. 


OUR parts of the above plaiſter of Paris, two parts 
brick-duſt, and twa parts liver oar ; mix them well to- 


cha | | 
ther, and fift them through a fine hair ſieve, and when you 


"ay 1 We: ready to form your moulds, pour clean water to them, ſtir 
of iu em well together to the thickneſs of a thin paſte; but you 
nd ſul Nuſt be pretty nimble with this work, elſe it will harden un- 
well r your hands and be of no uſe. 

aal ö The Mould you prepare thus. | 
red 19 AKE the plant you deſign to caſt and ſpread the leaves 
he all and ſtalks ſo as not to touch one another; then make 


coffin either of lead or clay, put your plant in it ſo as not to 


xd fat uch the coffin ; at the bottom you may lay a piece of paper 
ve it keep the ſtuff from ſticking to the board, but let your ſtuff. 
er 4 neither too thick nor too thin, for if it is of a right conſiſt- 
wi 


ee it will force itſelf cloſe to the plants and come out ſharp; 
che talks be carefully kept up for the inlet; and when you 
oer this ſtuff upon your plants, do it gently, and ſeparate 
arta'; oſe leaves which might lie cloſe to one another with a nee- 
pouring all the while, to make the mould the * 
| er 
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After this is hardened put it in a dry place, and keep it wil 
you have ſome more ready to caſt, but you muſt ſecure 
from froſt, | 

If you would caſt inſets, or any ſmall animal, or repi 
put them in what polition you will upon a little board, bro 


paper, or paſte- board, which firſt muſt be anointed with; 7 
in order to make the plaiſter- ſtuff come off the eaſier ; al IE 
your inſeR make a little coffin, and if you can raiſe the ink | litt 
fo as to be freed from the board or paper, it will be the bet y 2 littl 
which you may do by tying it with two or three hairs, faſe tore dir 
ing them at the top of the coffin, and by this means it vil p your | 
hang in the middle thereof; when this is ready, pour, ck in ti 
fore directed, your plaiſter gently upon it, and after the mi Mee, and 
is a little dry, it will be lit for uſe. | legs of 

If you lay your inſect, or other creature, upon the e don: 
= muſt make a wall about and caſt your plaiſter upon iſh each e 
et it ſtand a little, and when dry, take off your wall, in have 
cut the plaiſter round about the inſect; and taking the m If you 
off the paper, there will be an opening at the bottom of p the er 


mould where the inſect lies; turn this mould, and and ; 
it about the opening and the part on the inſect with ul 
then caſting ſome freſh plaiſter upon that plate, your mal 
will take aſunder, and be very convenient to draw out 
aſhes of the inſect, after it has been burned as is "ll 
directed. 
Put your mould upon ſome warm wood-aſhes, then cool 
it with ſmallcoal, over the ſmallcoal lay charcoal, and ti E 
fling ſome lighted ſmallcoal over them to kindle the othen We * 
that the heat may be gently conveyed to the mould; and n lio 
it has glowed ſome time, and you think the inſect, or pull 
is conſumed to aſhes, let it cool of itſelf with the fire a 
it, to hinder the air coming to it. When your mould is 
open the hole for the inlet, and either with your breath, 
with a little hand ſpout that is moiſt, draw out the aſhes, l 
your mould is ready. . 
You may alſo burn thoſe moulds in a muffel, if you cY 
the muffel to prevent the air coming in, and lay the coals" 
and glow it as has been directed. After you have taken“ 
the mould, put the ſame in warm ſand, and having your {il | 
or other metal, ready melted, pour it in quick; but if | 


caſt lilver, fling into the flux a little ſal-armoniac and bv 
mi 


fore yo 
her inſe 
e, kill 
rpentin 


ange te 
ua fort 


N | _ to i 
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F ixed together. After it is caſt, let the mould cool a little, 
en quench it in water, and the plaiſter will fall off of itſelf, 
aſh the ſilver clean, and neal and boil it as has been already 


rent, ; rected. 8 | 
1 * 5 To caft Vegetables or Inſects in another Manner. 

5 a IE your plant, ſprig, or inſect with a fine thread to a 
ne in | little ſtick, dip either of them into brandy, and let it 
e det little, then temper your plaiſter of Paris, prepared as 

vo 
falle tore directed, with water of ſal-armoniac, pretty thin, and 


p our plant, or jiaſect, in it all over, then put the little 
er in the hole againſt a wall, or any thing elſe, let it hang 
e Node, and in the drying you may diſplay the leaves of the plant, 
legs of the inſet, as you would have them; and when you 
e pa ve done this, hang it in the coffin, the little ſtick may reſt 
each end of the coffin, then pouring your plaiſter over, you 
all, WJ il! have an exact mould, then proceed as directed before. 
e Mon If you would have a ſmall inſe to ſtand upon a leaf, then 


n oft y the ends of its legs in turpentine, and put it on the plant 
amore you dip it: if it is a ſpider or graſsbopper, or any 
ith ber inſect which you think will be too ſtrong for the turpen- 
r 00, kill it firſt in vinegar, and after that put its legs in the 
out Wrpentine, and fix it to the leaf of the plant. 
is bal 

To caſt Figures or Medals in Brimftone. 
” 1 ELT (in a glaſed pipkin) half a pound of brimſtone 
othen over a gentle fire, with this mix half a pound of fine 
and million, and when you have cleared the top, take it off 


or p fire, ſtir it well together, and it will diflolve like oil; 

en caſt it into the mould, after being firſt anointed with oil, 

n cool, and take it out; but in caſe de figure ſhould 

eath, ange to a yellowiſh colour, you muſt only wipe it over with 
ua fortis, and it will look like the fineſt coral. s 


vou col wow to form and * * | 1 of ſmall Birds, Frogs, 
| Iz, C. 


aken | AKE an 3 iron or tin ring, which is high and 
uy wide enough to hold the animal you delign to caſt, and 

it i ring upon a clean board or paite-board; then lay the 
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animal upon it, and caſt the fine mixture of plaiſter pr ; 
thick over it, the reſt of the'vacancy you may fill up wit 
coarſer plaiſter, even to the brim : when this is done x 


- 
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tter the 
| be quite 


pretty well dried, turn your ring, and putting a little u 1 4 


ſtick cloſe to the body of the animal, caſt a cruſt on that 6,8 ded 
to cover that part which lay cloſe to the board, and when * 4 
burn it, and go about the caſting as directed: after you h wit - 
burned or glowed it thoroughly, you muſt draw the aſhe: il. * * 
of the hole which is made by the little ſtick, and this you m A. ol: 


uſe for your inlet. | be ner 
| How to caft ſmall: Shot,” | ww 
, \ b 0 and 1 

EL T your lead in a ladle, then pour it gently u. off, in 
continual ſtream into a pan or pale of water, on wax in 

ſurface whereof ſwims oil of a finger thick, and you will He in wa 


good round ſmall ſhot. ne in 
| pour it 
1 icks to i 

mould 


How to caſt Images of PLaisTER of Pon ha 


likewiſe how to caſt Wax, either ſolid or hd 4 Y 


low; alſo how to form IMAGES in Wall the in 
and caſt them afterwards in any Metal, eit er wit 
ſolid or hollow. 7X Bip Wards fi 


ou will 
the im 


* 


HE preparing the mixture for the moulds has been vl 

fore ſhewn, for which reaſon it is needleſs to repeat 
here again. 
If you will make a mould to caſt an image, or animal un 
take clean potters clay, make thereof a coffin round about 
image, which you lay long-ways on a board, and anoint 
over with oil; then take fine plaiſter of paris, mix it Wl 
water, and pour it all over the image, ſo that it may cove 
every way; then give ita ſtronger coat with a coarſer ſol 
and when the plaiſter is dry, take off the coffin, and cut 8 
fide which is caſt ſomething flat, making ſome notches or mil 
upon it; then turn. it, and make a coffin about it again, ! 
caſt that ſide of the image, after you have anointed it ll 
ſome oil all over, ſo that the whole may be entirely 86 | 2 


——_ _— —_—— — =_ \ on l 
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cer the plaiſter has been a day or two upon the image, it 
be quite dry: then with a wooden mallet beat cautiouſly 
act the plaiſter, till a piece thereof looſens, which being 
n off, the reſt will come off. eaſy; and after you have 
Wntled the whole, anoint the inſide thereof with linſeed 
Vith a fine hair pencil bruſh, and let it dry in; this do 
Ne, and after they have lain two or three days, cut in an 
., where you think it moſt convenient, and when you will 
with plaiſter of Paris, before you do it, anoint the inſide 
he mould, and after you have put all the pieces in their 
er places and tied them together, caſt yout plaiſter, and 


les 0 
UM | 


y in Wy off, in order to keep the image intire ; but if you will 
on wax in that mould, put only the mould for half an hour 
l bare in water, and the wax will not ſtick to it. If you will 
We the image hollow, then mind that the wax be not roo 
; pour it into the mould, and you will eaſily ſee how thick 
icks to it. When you think it is thick enough, then turn 
r mould about, and pour out the wax that's remaining, and 

r you have for a littie while laid it in water, take off the 
Jes of moulding, and you will have the image done to per- 
Won. You muſt obſerve, that before you break the mould 

n the image on which you formed it, you muſt mark it 
oer with croſſes, circles or ſtrokes, by which you may 
WW wards fix them right and exactly together, to caſt again. 

ou will have the wax figures ſolid, then let the mould 


che images ly for half an hour, or more, to cool in fair 
er. | 


To prepare the Wax. 


AKE one pound of white roſin, that is not greaty, two 
pound of wax, melt the wax, ſtrain it through a cloth 
a glaz d pan, and ſtir it about till it is cool, 


cut tt To caſt Medals and other Things in Baſs Relievo. 


AY your medal on a clean piece of paper, or a clean 
board, incloſe it with a wall of clay or wax, then pour 
plaiſter of Paris half an inch thick upon it; when it is dry, 
off the mould, and anoint it with clear ſallad oil, two vr 
1 three 


t ſtand half a day: take the pieces one after another care- 


— 


* 
4 * 
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three times, both within and without. If you will caſt pull 
of Paris, lay the mould firſt for a quarter of an hour in _. 
water ; then caft your plaifter as thick as you pleafe. W 2/7 F 
You muſt obſerve, that whenever you make a moul 
plaiſter, let it be for baſs relievo or figures, you muſt alu 


anoint it with oil, two or three times, which will not oil - Ak 
preſerve them from the damage they otherwiſe would ful eit 
from the water, but make the caſt pieces come out clex | Agr? 
Medals and Figures in * Relieve, how to caſt then Wine ©) 
aſpts. in ord 
h er the | 
O do this, you muſt have a hand- ſpout, or a glyſter ¶ diſh ; 
at the end whereof fix a tin or iron plate, full of Ming cle 
holes, ſome larger than others. In this ſpout put a pu Ws them r 
* made of fine chalk of ſeveral colours; then force then { ter, a 
in ſmall ſhreds of mixed colours in one piece, cut them ue little 
fine edged knife in thin round ſlices, and put one into or he 
mould, preſſing it down gently ; then pour the plaiſter in, till 
upon it, and when dry, lay it firſt over with fiſh glue, anda 1 ſufficie 
that varniſh it, and it will be of ſingular beauty. the pe 
The colours you may firſt dilute with gum- water, i ; If you 1 
you mix the chalk with them. . Is, Ge. 
| ; ids ſold 
Another. . 

AK E the abovementioned chalk paſte, and after 
have mixed therewith a variety of colours, as A R E 
white lead, vermillion, red lead, maſticot, verdegreaſe, it paſte, 
red, &c. and formed each colour ſeparate into little u may g 
then (with a rolling pin) ſpread them like pye-cruſt, and WWour mo 
you have done as many colours as you think proper, Hd till 
leaf upon another, roll them together from one end e them 


other, and witha knife cut ſlices as thin as a wafer ; take! 
and cover your mould with, preſs it cloſe down with 
thumb, and pour the plaiſter of Paris over it; when diſ 
it over with fiſh-glue, and then varniſh it, or give it 3Þ 
with a dog's tooth. 


AKE 
an ear 
diter's 4 
firſt bu | 
ond ti 


, r e e 
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Plate or 


t al A K E a pewter plate or diſh, garniſh the ſame with 
T ; | either fiſh, reptiles, fruits, plants, &c. Diſpoſe them 


proper order, as your fancy directs you. Small animals or 
ves of plants faſten to the diſh with a little turpentine, and 
hen every thing is in order, wall it round ; then pour your 
Wiſer of Paris over it; ſtrike upon the table the diſh ſtands 
in order to make the caſting fix the cloſer about the things; 


| 


o 


clear. 


7 


; er the plaiſter is dry, make the mould for the back part of 
ſter· M e diſh ; glow it, in order to burn the things to afhes, and 
of ring cleared your mould, fix them together for caſting, then 
t a (oy them round with wires, and make them red hot; caſt your 
them ter, and in order not to make the diſh too heavy, convey 
m vi ee little openings from the back part of the mould to the 
into Y or hollow of the animals, ſtopping the outſide cloſe up 


in, till your caſting is over; and when you think the pew- 
ſufficiently fix'd, then open theſe conveyances and pour 
the pewter which may remain in the ingot melted. 

If you would caſt it it ſilver, then model your leaves, ani- 
Is, &c. each ſeparate and hollow, that they may be after- 
ds ſoldered on. 


PR WW” 


To caſt Figures in Imitation of Ivory. 


| after 

AK E izing-glaſs and ſtrong brandy, make it into a 
aſe, il paſte, with the powder of very fine grounded egg-ſhells. 
tle au may give it what colour you pleaſe ; but caſt it warm in- 
, and our mould, having oiled it all over; leave the figure in the 
" 1 uld'till cold; then ſet them in the air to dry, and you will 
en 


e them reſemble ivory. 


5 takel 

wich Another. 

G0) 

e it AKE a ſufficient quantity of egg-ſhells, put them into 


an earthen veſſel, Jute it well, and let them be put in 
Niter's furnace, and they will burn to white calx, if after 
ſt burning they are not white enou zb, then burn them 
ond time; then with 3 mix it into a * 

2 c 


„ 5 ” 4 3 7 


„% F/, Reptiles, Fruit, or as 5 of Things, in a Pewter 
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fit to be caſt in moulds, wherein let them dry, If youll 
have your figures of different colours you muſt colour wil 


2 „ 
"_ 
o — 
N - - 


ot 
— 


—— — 

— 
— — 
* 

3 - 


9 glew, for red with brazil, for green with verdegreaſe, &, Ar 
. 4 3 . 
"i, Another Mixture to caſt Figures in Baſs Relieuo. a * 
ke AK E flower of chalk, finely ground, mix it with e 11 
er glue well together, pour. it into your mould, prei " ' N 
97 with the palm of your hand, and it will come out very iu | — | 
. you may do this in what colour your pleafe. 8 
* | 
j . To caſt with marbled Colours in Plaiſter, 
©; 1 7 A K E ſeveral colours, as vermillion, Dutch pink, yell AK 
ochre, ſmalt, &c. temper them with water, and | 
every one apart with plaiſter : Then take what coloun . 1 
pleaſe, and firſt ſprinkle your mould, which is beſt of iu n a 
ſtone, with one or more of them, with a little pencil or 2 0 EO 


ther; then pour a colour different from what you ſprinklel 1} 
to the mould, and after it is hardened, give it a gloſs wit ere 


or varniſh, as pleaſes you beſt, | * . 
A Sand in which one may caſt Things to the greatęſt \s N. 
whether flat or in Baſs Relievo. 5 ) 


= 
'T: AK E fuller's earth, put it into a reverberatory umi caſt 
ſo long till it is red hot; then take ſal armoniac a_ 


one pound, diſſolve it in two quarts of water; with this va 


72 pou WB AK 
3 moilten the burnt earth, and when cool, put it into the ' clez 
55 nace in a red hot pan: after it has glown there, take 1 lutte þ 
8 again, when the heat is a little over, ſprinkle it with the e it chr 
1 water again, till it is quenched, then give it another fie ntly, i 
72 repeat this five or ſix times, the more, the better it will i Then 
15 the metal; then grind it to a very fine powder; put ravant 
5 the frame, which may be either of braſs, iron or woo" lear put 
. firſt moiſten it a little with the aforeſaid water; then to it of 
* your impreſſion, near the ingot, and having dried it be Mubganc 
48 fire, while it is hot, caſt your metal; the mould or im ng. g: 
4 19 19 and, ſti 
* will be better the ſecond than the firſt time uſing it, but Morde: 
. time you uſe it, make it firſt red hot. Mii: 
* 
* 
th. 
2 
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To make Horn ſoft. 


ad 


AKE one pound of wood aſhes, two pounds of quick- 
lime, one quart of water ; let it boil together to one 
Wd; then dip a feather into it, and if in drawing it out the 
me comes off, it is boiled enough, if not, let it boil longer ; 
en it is ſettled, filter it through acloth : then put in ſhavings 
filings of horn, let them ſoak therein three days, and anoint- 
x your hands firſt with oil, work the horn ſhavings into a 
, and print, mould or form it in what ſhape you pleaſe. 


U0, 


with ch 


» prel 
very 


To caſt Horn into Moulds. 


k 3 5 8 

* AK E horn ſhavings as many as you will, and lay them 
loun! in a new earthen pot; take two parts of wood-aſhes, 
or the third part of lime, pour clear lee upon it, ſo as to cover 


all over, boil it well, ſtir it with an iron ladle, till it has the 
nſiſtence of a paſte : If you will have it of a red colour, then 
e red lead, or vermillion, as much as you think proper, and 
per it with the paſte; then caſt it intoa mould, and let it 
and you may ſmooth it with a knife, and it will be of 
e ſolid piece; you may in this manner bring horn to what 
M 

our you will have it. 


cih orf 
inkleigg 
With 


y um WW 2/7 iod in Moulds, as fine as Ivory, of a fragrant Smell, 
niac 3d and in ſeveral Colours, 
bor AKE fine ſaw- duſt of lime-tree wood, put it inf a 


clean pan, tie it clofe up with paper, and let it dry by a 
entle heat; then beat it in a ſtone to a very fine powder, 
ft it through a cambrick, and lay it, if you don't uſe it pre- 
ntly, in a dry place, to keep it from duſt. | 
Then take one pound of fine parchment glue, the fineſt gum 
ragant and gum-arabick, of each four ounces ; let it boil in 
lear purp-water, and filter it through a clean rag; then put 
wo it of the ſaid powder of wood, {tir it till it becomes of the 
:mpr udltance of a thick paſte, and ſet in a glaz'd pan in a hot 
but oil and, ftir it well together, and let the reſt of the moiſture eva- 
| rr | 

ie till itbe fit for caſting. Then pour or mix your colours 


ake it W 
1 the alt 
r fire, 
pill red 
ut it 
oy : 
then 0 
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to give it a ſcent ; you may mix it if you will, with ah 
bien amber: For a red colour uſe brazil ink, and for oi 
colours, ſuch as will be directed under the article for boli 
binders. Your mould will be better of pewter or braſs, f 


of plaiſter of Paris ; 3 anoint it over with oil of almond, i the 
put your paſte into it, Jet it ſtand three or four days to di e weig 
harden, then take off your mould, and it will be as hau hen thi: 
ivory ; you may cut, turn, carve, and plane itlike other wa coppe! 
it will be of a ſweet ſcent 3 you may, if your mould will t it ma 
it, ule ſeveral colours in one piece, leaving only in ſome ter, a 
the natural colour of the wood, in order to convince thek the mi: 
holder what it is. It is a fine and curious experiment. Mie; i 
by e the r 
6 # 2 it ſtanc 
ur mou 
Of the Mixture f. * 
the Mixture or caſting MiRRouRs, and oven a: 
Things for OPTICKS. tee fni 
E find the method for preparing theſe mixtures AK 
ſcribed by ſeveral authors, but after different wa lit 
| wherefore I ſhall ſet down only a few, which chem! 
the generality are beſt approved of: And firſt, Some 
Wiittle fil 
5 AK E three pounds of the beſt refined pewter, and off Other: 
pound of refined copper. Firſt melt the copper, 4 _ 
then add the pewter to it: when both are in fuſion, pou'i After | 
out, and when cold beat it to powder: Then take 12 cf [moot 
of red tartar, a little calcined tartar, three ounces of ſaltpen Men wit 
one OUNCE and a half of alum, and four ounces of arſenic? 17 : 
Mix and tir this together, and after it has done evaporating *. fir 
pou rout the metal into your mould ; let it coo], and when pi e a 
liſhed you will have a fine mirrour. oiſtene 
I dis is the compoſition which i is commonly call'd the i 
mixture. | TE 
Some artiſts will have the arſenick omitted, becauſe i tber, 
apt to turn the mirrour into a deadiſh blue colour, and W's dun 
quires new poliſhing every time one wants to uſo it, and te ⸗porat 
think that copper and pewter are ſuſcient to anſwer of fl 
purpoſe. ey m 
th; b 


Anil 
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ha! 

for ol Another. 

Or bog , 

aſs, t AKE an earthen pan that is not glaſed, and has ſtoed 
nds, a the fire; put into it two pounds of tartar, allo the 
die weight of cryſtalline arſenick, and melt it on a coal fire. 
hau hen this mixture begins to ſmoak, add to it 50 pounds of 


copper, and put it into fuſion for {1x or ſeven hours, ſo 
t it may be well cleanſed. Then add to it 50 pounds of 
vter, and let them melt together; after this, take up ſome 
the mixture with an iron, to ſee whether it ts too hard and 
tle; if ſo, then add a little more tin; and when you 
e the right temper, fling four ounces of borax over it, and 
it and in the furnace until it is diſſolved, then pour it into 
ur mould and let it cool; when it is cold, rub it firſt with 
imſtone and then with emery ; and after the ſurface is made 
ooth and even, poliſh it with tripoly, or tin aſhes, and give 


1 othe 
te finiſhing ſtroke with lamp-blackx. Or, 


.* 
Pe” NIN 


Ures | 
nt waz 


zhich k 


| AKE copper one part, pewter three parts, and a very 
little arſenick or tartar z when theſe are put into fuſion 
them incorporate. | 
Some take of copper three parts, of pewter one part, and 
little ſilver, antimony and white flint. 


4's we r©R* 


and Others do it with one part of lead and two parts of 
Yer, _ | 3 ; 

pour After the metal is formed and caſt, it is requiſite to have 
2 ound ſmooth and well poliſhed : the firſt is done with. emery, 
ſaltden en with powder of brimſtone, or tin aſhes, or elſe with 
rſenid poly: the poliſhing is done with pulveriſed chimney ſoot of 


dod fires, and the aſhes of willow, or cedar, which will 
eit a fine luſtre. The emery is ground to a fine duſt, and 
viſtened with water, Or, 


rating 
vhen 0 


the ſte 


TEEL mixtures are alſo made out of one pound of pew- 


zuſe u ter, and one third of copper: when theſe are melted, add 

and o ounces of tartar, and one ounce of orpiment, and when 
and the aporated, pour the mixture out into the mould. The caſt- 
yer Me of flat mirrour, or looking-glaſs, is done upon a flat board, 


dich muſt be made dry and warm, and covered with rofin or 
Wc; by this means the mirrour is fixed to the board: when 
I 4 cold, 
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cold, rub it with ſand and water, then with emery, or flow 


b n th putt 
of brimſtone, and at laſt poliſh it with tin aſhes. 


Then th; 
and w 
ou may 
: urls, an 


AK E good new copper, of that ſort which is uſed H. give! 


I 
bt 
% 


Another Sort of Steel Mixture for Mirrours. 


copper wire, eight parts; fine Engliſh pewter on aſhes. 

part; biſmuth five parts; put it together into a crucible If you 
melt eit. Then greaſe your mould all over with tallow, vi your r 
order to caſt your metal into it; when it is in fuſion, dip Wnvenier 
hot iron into it; what ſticks to it let cool. If the colouifoceed t 
inclining to white it is right; but if to red, you muſt Make 
ſome more pewter, until it has its right colour. Obſerve i you 
whatever you put to the melted metal, muſt firſt be m ual thic 
hot. After this manner you may form and caſt whatever r your r 
pleaſe. Or, Wund cir 
| Wo! place 
ELT one pound of copper, fling into it eight ou waſhir 

of ſpeltar, and when the ſpeltar is in flame, ſtit Me fineſt 

wich a ſtick, or iron rod, well together: then add five Mee to a 
fix ounces of fine pewter to it; pour it into your mou ermon 
ſmooth and poliſh it as has been directed above, and you e, and 
have a fine and bright mirrour. ncil like 
Wax mou! 

Peter Shot's Metallic Mixture for Mirreurs. 3 01 

| vl 

AK E ten parts of copper, melt them, and add fouWrmoſt, 

parts of fine pewter; ſtrew upon the mixture a ſmi int the 
quantity of pulveriſed antimony and fal- armoniac; ſtir it over wi 
together until the ſtinking ſmoak is evaporated : then pu; the 
out into the moulds, and firit ſmooth it in ſand and wateghen after 
and then proceed as has been directed. ards, up 
Theſe mixtures for mirrours are made different ways; WS char 
copper is the chief ingredient, which muſt be tempered vue wax r 
a whitiſh metal, in order to bring the objects that are (cc © of: 
therein to their natural colour; and this is done by pe" moule 
and arſenick. Wd put u 
To caſt a flat looking glaſe, it will be beſt to have two en put 
poliſhed ſtones for a mould; between theſe two ſtones put Weta! 
cach end aniron wire, as thick as you would caſt your mil! li tle ra, 
then tie or ſcrew them cloſe, and fill the openings rounc ba 1iito y 


will 
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ch putty, leaving only an opening to pour the metal in. 
Then that is dry and made thorough warm, pour the metal 
and when it is cold, ſmooth and poliſh it as directed above. 
Jou may faſten the one fide to a flat ſtone with plaiſter of 
W.:is, and poliſh the other with a {ſmooth ſtone; and laſt of 


ed. ive it the finiſhing ſtroke with a piece of old hat and fine 


>r O aſhes. 

dle If you would caſt a concave mirrour, or burning-glaſs, 
ow, your mould be exactly turned; but if you cannot get it 
diy bveniently done, you may take a round ball, or bowl, and 
our oceed thus: 5 

it Make a cruſt of wax, roll it with a roller to what thick- 
ve tu you would have your metal caſt; and to have it of an 
mi val thickneſs, you may fix a couple of rulers on each fide 
ver zur your ruler to play upon: then cut this cruſt of wax into a 


und circle, and form it cloſe to your bowl, and ſet it in a 
Wo! place to harden. In the mean time prepare a fine clay, 
W waſhing and pouring it out of one pan into another; take 
We fineſt of the ſettling, and get it burnt in a potter's fur- 
Nee to a reddiſh colour. When this is done, grind it with 
armoniac, ſublimate and rain water, upon a marble ver 

e, and to ſuch a conſiſtence, that it may be laid on with a 
ncil like painters colour: with this paint one fide of the 
Wax mould over, and let it dry in the ſhade; when dry lay on 
Wironger coat of haired clay, of about two fingers thick, and 
this alſo dry in the ſhade. Then lay the concave fide up- 
rmoſt, and do as above. Firſt, with a ſoft haired pencil, 
int the prepared and burnt clay all over ; and when dry, lay 


ouncs 
Wis 
five d 
moulds 
ou wi 


dd fout 


» a (md 


ir it vagover with haired clay, ſo as to cover the whole mould of 
n pour; the place where you deſign to caſt your metal, you may 
1 waten en after it is dry. Then fix the mould, with the hole down- 


ards, upon a couple of iron bars, or a couple of bricks, mak - 
ga charcoal fire underneath and round the ſides of it, that 
red wüße wax may melt and run out at the hole: you may catch 
are (nc of the wax and ſet it by for other uſes. When thus 
pentagge mould is cleared of the wax, and is ſtill hot, turn it up, 

put warm ſand round about it to the top to keep it firm; 


as; tit 


two en put an earthen ware funnel into the hole, and pour in 
s put 0 5 metal; as ſoon as you begin to pour, fling into the metal 
mirc our! tie rag dipped in wax, and whilſt it is in flame, pour it 


nd abt 


polich 


t into your mould: after the metal in the mould is cold, 
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poliſh it carefully, ſo as to take no more off in one placetiſ 
in another, which, it you do, will prove a detriment to 
mirrour. | 


The poliſhing is beft done after the braſiers manner, w AS 
with a wheel, to which is fixed a rough ſand ſtone, to take mixtu 
the coarſe cruſt; then with a fine ſtone and water, mak: "Gon: 
ſmooth, and with a wooden wheel, covered with leather, aff 
laid on with emery, poliſh it from all the ſtreaks or (pul 
giving it the finiſhing ſtroke with fine tin-aſhes and blu 
none, which you apply to the wheel that is covered with MAE 
ther: continue this ſo long until it has a perfect gloſs. Kel bre 
it in as dry a place as poſſible, to prevent its tarniſhing; iſ! it to: 
if it ſhould tarniſh, you muſt poliſh it again with a piece d com: 
buckſkin dipped in fine waſhed tin aſhes. After the u ces of 
manner you may alſo poliſh the concave fade of the mittou : it and 

Wale. 

An uncommon Art of preparing a Mirrour Mixture on 5 
* AK E ſtrong diſtilled white-wine vinegar, one pom 

fine fal-armoniac four ounces, quickſilver four oui AK 
let this boil upon a hot ſand until the third part of the vi of 
gar is boiled away; this liquor is the principal ingredient ¶ecible, 
the work; then take a braſs plate, poliſh it very bright e out it 
ſome coal duſt, lay it in an iron pan on a gentle coal fire, ce! fil 
when it is pretty hot, dip a rag into this liquor, and rub s; cle; 
plate with it for an hour together; this lays the foundation Wn © 
what follows; make a paſte with one part of quickſilver, i 
two parts of ſoap- tin; in this dip your rag, and rub it uf 
the plate of braſs until you have a looking-glaſs colour, AK 

'T hefe plates, thus prepared, lay in the iron pan upon 2d this 
fire until you ſce they begin to turn to a reddiſh colour, widicible, | 
they will do in about a minutc's time; with this colour nd it 
mercury flies away, and the tin colour remains on the put: nd ap 
then let it cool, and take a little prepared emery upon 2 po 
of leather, and rub the plate over with even ſtrokes, but "il 
too long, for fear of rubbing with the emery the tin from 
braſs. You may inſtead of emery poliſh it alſo with tripo) 7 777 

N. B. If the tin ſhould make the plate too white, — 
may uſe lead inſtead thereof, making a paſte with that 4 1 
mercury, and procced as above. or thre 


By this means you may make what figures you pleale. 
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ace tu To caſt Tron. 

t to th 

AK E clean filings of iron, waſh them in lee, and then 
water; mix them with as much powder of ſulphur, put 

mixture into a crucible, and give it a ſtrong fire until it is 


uſion: if you manage it right, it will caſt clean and ſmooth, 


er, wh 
take. 
make 
der, al 
or (pol 


1 bi To caſt Steel. 


with AK E of the beſt and fineſt ſteel, about one pound; 
- Ke break it into bits, put it in a good ſtrong crucible, and 
ing; WE it to a bright red colour. Then add 16 or 24 ounces of 
piece d common ſteel, and neal it thoroughly: add then 8 or 10 


he ces of * Arſenic Glaſs, give it a violent fire, and it will 
nirrou t and flux; with this compoſition you may caſt what you 
* 


To caſt Iron as white as Silver. 


AK E tartar, ſaltpetre, arſenic, and clear ſteel filings, 
of each an equal quantity ; put them together into a 
cible, on a charcoal fire; when in fuſion, pour the mix- 


ght nie out into an ingot, and you will have out of one pound 
fire, fte! filings, about two or three ounces of a white bright 
4 ; ; clear the top of the droſs, and preſerve the mals for uſe. 
ation 3 ; F 1 FD 


Another Methed, 


AKE tartar, oil, and a little fixed ſaltpetre, and mix 
| this into a paſte ; then put iron or ſteel filings into a 
ible, ſet it on a charcoal fire, fling the the mixture upon 
Dlour WS and it will diſſolve and come out like ſilver; but it is brit- 


and apt to break. Or, | T AF 


a. © a wy... 


A 


To prepare the Arſenic Glaſ;: Take one pound of white arſenic, 
pounds of good ſaltpetre; put it into a new pot that is not glaſed, 
Lacover that has a little round hole in the middle; lute it well all 
d, then let it dry, and when dry, put the pot in a reverberatory 
or go hours, and there will evaporate out of the hole of the 

| 88 : COver 
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3: 
2 CY 7 


| bo AK E calcined tartar, and mix it with oil; of this 
«of two ounces, ſteel filings fix ounces; put them top 
. into a luted crucible, and ſet them in a wide furnace uni 
"9 think they are melted ; then open the crucible, and mak: 


—— 
X. 


fierce fire until you ſee the mixture riſe; then take it off 
Hre, clear it from the droſs, and caſt it into an ingot of y 
ſhape you pleaſe, and it will be of a white colour. 


2 


2 


E * 
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N * 
AS | 


Haw to caſt Pidtures with Iſing-glaſs, on Cepper-platn, 
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TAKE fine white iſing-glaſs, as much as you pleaſe, a 
fine, and put it into a glaſs or cup, pour on it ſo m 
brandy as will juſt cover the ifing-glaſs ; cloſe it well, ani 
it ſoak all night; then pour ſome clear water to it, and boli 
on a gentle coal fire, until a drop of it, put on a knife, 5 
clcar cryſtalline jelly; ſtrain it then through a cloth, and pull 
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pour your diſſolved iſing- glaſs over it, but not too hot, (pl 
ing it with a pencil very even every where until your col 
plate is covered: ſet it then in a moderate warm place to 
and when you perceive it thorough dry, then, with the! 


r round 
bilter u 
e plate 
e dime! 
n'd ha 
cover a red poiſonous fume ; which you muſt take care du will 
keep at ſome diſtance from it. The ſecond hour, move uſt 1 - 
nearer the pot, and when the fumes ceaſe; cloſe the hole with FS 
day: at the third hour put the coals cloſe to the pot, and 9 : 
t orough heat: then let it cool of itſelf, and at the opening 
pot you will find a white, ſometimes a greeniſh white ſtone, # Mixtu 
put up in a dry warm place free from the air, to prevent 158 
ing: of this you are to take five ounces, and of borax three out 
g-ind it well together, and let it melt in a large crucible ont! i Al 
Haid; pour this into a refining cup, and you will have a ime Wl P. 
arent matter: what is not uſed, you may preſerve from the Nee witl 
Keep it from diſſolving. | HAH toge 


$230 into a cool place; where it will turn toa jelly and be ready fu cx. 

a> | > . 2 70. 
* When you are about caſting a picture, cut ſo much dl wing, 
. jelly as you think you have an occaſion to cover the c 

— 4h plate with; diſſolve it in a clean pipkin, or ſuch like utah 7 
N over a flow coal fire, and mix any of the colours to be 
* after mentioned amongſt it; mean while your copper IRS 
5 
: muſt be clean, to rub the muſhel gold or ſilver into the; we 
| A ing with a hair pencil; then wipe the plate carefully iger as 
N clean hands, as the plate printers do; and when this i; ter to 


ö 
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„ es 


thisti 2 thin blade of a knife, you may lift it up from the plate; 
togeh ou find the matter too thir, add more iſing-glaſs to it; 
until it too thick, add a little more water. 

d mak: 


it off 


the Colours fit to be mix d with Hiing-glaſt, for caſting 
t of y | | 


of Pidtures. 
OR red, mix with it ſome of the liquid in which you 
have boil'd ſcarlet rags. | 
. For blue, take litmus diſſolv'd in fair water. 
. For green, take diſtill'd verdegreaſe, grind it as fine as 
ible, and mix it with the above materials; 
. For yellow, ſteep ſaffron in fair water. 
5. A gold colour is made with the above red and ſaffron 
low. 


bl 


plate, 


aſe, c 
t ſo mu 
I, and 
and boli 


©, be. Gold, filver, or copper, well ground, as is uſed for 
and pul nting, are to be mix'd with the materials, and pour'd 
ady rd ickly over the plate. If you firſt rub printers black in the 
* ing, the gold and ſilver will look the better. 

ke utah 


0 be ill To Caſt Plaiſter of Paris on Copper-Plates. 


pper$ IRST rub the colour, either red, brown or black, into 

they the graving, and wipe the plate clean; then mix as much 

"7 , iſter as you think you ſhall have occaſion for, with freſh 
is 10 


eer to the conſiſtence of a thin paſte, and having put a bor- 
ot, ff round the plate, of four ſquare pieces of reglets, pour the 
ur cg iter upon it, and move it fo as that it may run even all over 
ace bi plate: let it ſtand for an hour, or longer, according to 
h tte e dimenſions of the plate, and when you find it dry, and 
m'd hard, take off the reglets, and then the plaiſter, and 
Wu will have a fine impreſſion of the copper graving. You 
uſt obſerve, not to mix more at a time than you have occa- 
n for, or elſe it will grow hard before you can uſe it. 


are oh 
ove the 
le with! 

and gl 


ening d : 

tone, Wi Mixture, which may be uſed for making Impreſſins of any 
nt i kind, and which will graw as hard as Stone. 

hree out 


le until 
a ſme l 
m the 


; | AKE clean and fine ſifted aſhes, and fine plaiſter of 
Faris, of each an equal quantity, and temper the mix- 
eich gum-water, or with ſize of parchment ; knead it 
g together, and preſs it down into your mould ; but do not 
Prepare 
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In mixiog it for black, take 
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prepare more than what you uſe preſently, elſe it will ha 
under you hands. You may give it what colour you pe 
Lis black for red, vermillnlli WC 
=) may 
eeſiſt⸗ 
: rpoſe | 
d butt 
ings as 
ument 
ereof, 


for white, flake-white ; for green, verdegreaſe ; for yell 
Dutch pink, c. 

You may, inſtead of gum or ſize, uſe the whites of & 
which is more binding, 


Toimpreſs Figures in imitation of Porcelain, 


ALCINED and fine pulveriz'd ego-thells, wolf 


with gum-arabick and the white of eggs into a dow 


then preſs'd into a mould, and dry'd in the ſun, will «© q H! 
out ſharp, and look fine. 1087 
bbing 1 
Nr A. — ater, 2 
ind; v 
eaſure, 
r . ke wat 
de all 
A Collection of very valuable Secrets, for tim cha 
Uſe of SMiTns, CuTLERs, Pew Ter of w 
BRASIERS, Book-BINDERS, JoINERS, Tf 2 
NE RS, JAPAN N ERS, &c. 
Choice Experiments on Ia oN and STEEL HE 
mai 
To make Steel of Tron, is they 
| hard a 
AK E ſmall iron bars of the fineſt fort, powdered! 
low or beech-coals, the ſhavings ef horn, and the To p. 
of a baker's chimney ; ſtratify theſe in an earthen 
made for that purpoſe, with a cover to it. Firſt make a i 
of the mixture, about an inch thick; then a layer of f AK 
bars, then again the mixture, and ſo proceed, till the pv. diſe 
full; note, the top muſt be of the mixture: then put the HM a! 
upon it, Jute it, and put it in a wind-furnace for 24 ho d to t 


and give it a reverberatory fire, 


F 
F 
J 
| 
. 


II bark To harden Sword. Blades. 
u plec ; 


mill WORD. blades are to be made tough, ſo as that they 

| may not ſnap or break in puſhing againſt any thing capable 
reſiſtance ; they muſt alſo be of a keen edge; for which 
rpoſe they muſt all along the middle be hardened with oil 
butter, to make them tough, and the edges with ſuch 
ings as ſhall be preſcrib'd hereafter, for hardening edged in- 
uments. This work requires not a little care in the practice 
ereof. 
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How to imitate the Damaſcan Blages. 


* HIS may be done to ſuch perfection that one cannot 

A. diſtinguiſh them from the real damaſcan blads. Firſt 
liſh your blade in the beſt manner, and finiſh the ſame by 
bing it with flower of chalk ; then take chalk mix'd with 
Water, and rub it with your fingers well together on your 
ind; with this touch the poliſh'd blade, and make ſpots at 
2aſure, and ſet them to dry before the ſun, or a fire; then 
ke water in which tartar has been diſſolved, and wipe your 
Wade all over therewith, and thoſe places that are left clear 
dm chalk will change to a black colour; a little after waſh 
| off with clear water, and the places where the chalk has 
en, will be bright; your watering will be the more perfect 
you imitate it in laying on your chalk. 


for tl 
ERILI 


II 


How the Damaſcan Blades are hardened, 


HE Turks take freſh goat's blood, and after they have 
made their blades red hot, they quench them therein; 


s they repeat nine times running, which makes their blades 
hard as to cut iron. 


EIL. 


dered 

1d the To perfume 4 Sword Blade, ſo as to retain always an 
rthen i odoriferous Scent. 

ke a U | 

er of if AK E eight grains of ambergreaſe, fix grains of the beſt 
the pu, diſem, four grains of right cibeth : grind them together 
the col ith a little ſugar-candy, in a glaſs or agat mortar ; after this 
24 d to the mixture four ſcruples of the beſt benjamin oil, and 


MIX 
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mix it well together; then hold the ſword blade over a gent 


Mix 
lac, ar 
ſet it 1 
to an 
mparab 


clear coal fire, and when the blade is well heated, dip a lit 
ſpunge in the forementioned mixture, and wipe your blade: 
over; tho' you do this only once, yet the odoriferous ſe 
will remain, although the blade was to be poliſhed again, 


To harden Steel and Iron, which will reſiſt and cut commun In A lee 


b, filter 


AK E ſhoe-leather, and burn it to powder, the older) 0 iron 


leather is, the better it is for uſe ; ſalt, which is diffoly! 
and glaſs-gall powdered, of cach.an equal quantity; Th 
take what you deſire to harden and wet it therewith, or lai 
in urine, and taking it out, ſtrew it over with this powder, 
elſe ſtratify it therewith in an earthen pan; give it for f 
hours a ſlow fire to cement, and make it afterwards red hi 
for an hour together. 


The 
with 
| ſuch 
iron. 


Or ta 
ess thei 
ched tt 


. oy  " 6 FF CEC @Q=T=——S 


To temper Steel fo as to cut Iron like Lead. 
AK E the ſteel and purge it well, then diſtil from ea 


worms, in a limbeck, a water, which mix with an eg 
quantity of the juice of radiſhes ; in this liquid quench yo 
{tcel blades of knives, daggers, ſwords, Sc. and they will 
of an excellent temper. 


Take 
and ſt. 
gives, a 


D. Red 


Several other Temperings of Steel and Tron. ben qu 


1. TIRO N' quench'd in diſtill'd vinegar, or in diftill'd url 
becomes of a good temper. 


TAK! 
qua 
and ſa 
t the a 
them, 
ce char 
ine. 


* Vinegar, in which ſal-armoniac has been diſſolv'd, gi 
a good temper. | 


3. So doth the water in which urine, ſalt, and falt-pt 
have been diſſolv'd. 


4. Caput mortuum of aqua fortis, boil'd for an how | 
water, and filter'd through a clean cloth, makes a tod 
hardneſs, 


emper 


ARF 
rain 
LY W | nives [ 
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Mix together an equal quantity of ſalt petre and fal-ar- 
ac, and put the mixture into a vial with a long neck, 
ſet it in a damp place, or in horſe dung, where it will 
to an oily water; this liquor will make iron works of an 
mparable temper and hardneſs, if quench'd therein red hot. 


gente 
a |itth 
ade: 
us {cet 
AN, 


1N In 


der th 
diſſol⸗ 


A lee made of quick- lime and ſalt of ſoda, or of pot- 
, filter'd through a linnen cloth, gives a very good hard- 
to iron, if quenched therein. 


ö It The dung of an animal which feeds only on graſs, tem- 
or with water and calcined ſoap, and mix'd to a thin paſte, 
* > ſuch a good temper to iron, as to make it cut untem- 


] iron. q 
red h 


Or take ſpaniſh radiſhes, grate them on a grater, and 
ſs their juice; this gives a good temper to iron or ſteel 
ched therein. 


I E 9 4 * 
r,, . v T6 


Take the juice of nettles, freſh urine of a boy, ox-gall, 
and ſtrong vinegar, equal quantities of each ; this mix- 
gives an incomparable temper. 


. Red hot iron or ſteel, wip'd over with gooſe greaſe, 
hen quench'd in ſour beer, takes alſo a good temper, 


A particular Secret to MF. Armour. 


TAKE the following mixture, taking of each an equal 
quantity; as common ſalt, orpiment, burn'd goat's 
and ſal-armoniac ; powder and mix them together; then 
tthe armour with black ſoap all over, ſtrew this powder 
them, and wind a wet rag about them, and lay them in 
ce charcoal fire, till they are red hot; then quench them 
ine, If you repeat it, it will be the better. 


emper Steel or Tron, fo as to make excellent Knives thereof. 


AN clean ſteel, quench it in five or ſix times diſtill'd 
rain or worm water, and the juice of ſpaniſh radiſhes; 
ves made of ſuch ſteel will cut iron. 


K Take 
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Take black or ſpaniſh radiſhes, grate them on a grate, 
falt and oil upon them, and let them ftand two days. Tl 
preſs the liquor out, and quench the ſteel or iron ſeveral ui 
and it will be very hard. 


To bring Gravers and other Tools to their proper Tum 


AKE alittle fire pan with live coals, and put a 

of old files, or any other farall bars of iron overt) 

then lay your gravers upon them over a gentle clear c 
fire, and when you ſee them change to a yellowiſh cob 
is a ſign that they are ſofter; after this colour they chan 
a reddiſh, which ſhews them {till ſofter 5 and if you let 
turn to a blue, then they are quite ſoft and unfit for uſe: M 
this manner you may ſoften any ſteel that is too hard. 


General Rules to be obſerved in Tempering of Iron or du T 
, 2. 10 


E know by experience, that the tempering of in muſt 


perform d and executed ſeveral ways; fot everym 


nical branch requires a particular method of hardeniqęi . Or, 
tools that are uſed for wood, require a different temper ui there 
neſs from thoſe ufed in cutting of tone or iron, and the del. 
thus are prepared, according to the feveral methods trek 

before: an artiſt ought therefore to acquaint himſelf wi Or, 
nature and quality of the different ingredients and ebore, 
that are here preſerib'd, and improve upon ſuch as ſeen ch wa 
promiſing. He is to obſerve the degrees of heat, ven or 
to give, and the length of time he is to keep the meu 
Hquor for quenehing ; for in caſe the iron be made o Tak 
fively hot, that it is not capable of receiving a greater ol: and 
of heat, it cannot well be quenched, and it will becom aftery 
ker'd ; but if it appears of a ſaffron or reddiſh colou, WF and 
eall'd gold, and is fit to be quench'd for hardening: 1 _ 


in this as well as moſt other things, practice is the bd 
ſtructor. 
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rater 
8. 1 
eral iu 


curiaus Method of hammering Iran without Fire, and 
making it red hot. | | 


AKE a round iron, aboutan inch thick ; at one end 
thereof fix a round iron knob; then begin gently to 
mer it under the knob; turning it quickly round, and by 
Wlowing your ſtrokes harder and harder, the iron will heat of 
i and begin to be red hot; the reaſon is, becauſe the knob 
nains untouch'd, and the heat on each of the motions can- 
diſſipate. 


Tenje 


ut a0 
ver th 
ar chu 
cou 
7 chan 
u let i 
* uſe: 8 
ard. 


To Soften Iron or Steel that's brittle; 


Noint it with tallow all over, neal it in a gentle chat- 
coal fre, and let it cool of itſelf, | 


or Stu | . 
ug. ro neal it thus with human excrement, ſoftens it; but 


muſt keep it in the fire for two hours. 


g of in 
Very 
lening; 


3. Or, take a little clay, lime, and cow's dung; cover your 


per oi therewith, and neal it-in a charcoal fire: Then let it coal 
nd thei elf. | 
ds treal FOE 

elf wil Or, make iron or ſteel red hot, and ſtrew upon it good 
and H ebore, and it will become ſo ſoft that you may bend it 
s ſeem ch way you pleaſe : This is very uſeful for thoſe who cut 


which on or ſteel. 
metal i 
ade lo 


reater ( 


Take lead, put it into a crucible, or iron ladle, and 
t and pour it into oil; this repeat ſeven times running, If 


, r _ OS METS. Aw e 


becom afterwards quench iron or ſteel in this oil, it will be very 
colout, and after you have ſhap'd or work'd it in what manner 
ng: 1 delign'd it, you may harden it again by quenching it in 


uice of onions. 


the bel 


Take lime, brick duſt, and Venire Soap; with this 
nt your ſteel and neal it; then let it cool of itſelf, 


Take the root of blue lillies, cut it fine, infuſe it in 


and quench the ſteel in it. | 
K 2 8. Wind 
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8. Wind about the ſteel ſome thin flices of bacon, and ul 
that put clay, let it neal for an hour, and the ſteel yl 


very ſoft, 


9. Take quick lime and pulverized ſoap, of one as mud ee 
the other; mix it together, and temper it with ox's bus: 
with this anoint the ſteel; then lay a covering of clay oe ur. * 
and let it neal and cool of itſelf. d wit 

10. Take the juice or water of common beans, quenchy 
iron or ſteel in it, and it will be as ſoft as lead. 

„ IG ; RY 
A particular Powder and Oil, to take off the Ruſt and | > 
- of Iron, and to preſerve it from Ruſt for a long Time; u 2 bay 
uſeful in Armòries. — 
e. 
721 AK E two pounds of crucible powder, of ſuch as is c 
/ "monly uſed for refining of filver, and ſift it throug 
fine hair ſieve: then take four pounds of emery, and one po 
of ſilver ore; pound them all very fine, and ſift them; etch 
Jaſt fine beaten ſcales of iron to them, and the powder 
for uſe. 
_ To prepare the Oil for it. AK 
| a plaſ; 
41> AKE three pound of Lucca oil, and put it into a coy 8 
baſon pr pot; then take three pound of lead, melted, 
pour it into the oil, take it out, and melt it again, and ref 
melting and pouring ſeveral times; the oftener, the better 
oil will be. After you have done this, and the heat of WMA KE 
lead has extracted both the greaſineſs and ſalt of the oil, WW half a 
the lead out, and put the oil into a glaſs ; fling three ther w 
of filings of lead into it, ſhake it well together; pour it in the { 
wards on a colour ſtone, grind it together as painters do ie: dle d 


colours, put it again into the glaſs, to preſerve it for ith the 
the lead will fink to the bottom, and the oil ſwim z! 
which you may uſe in the following manner, 
Take ſome of it in a bit of cloth, on which there is 0 
of the before - mentioned powder, and rub the ruſt off 


upon armour or any other iron work there with, and" 


AK Þ 
alum 


an on 
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+ clean off: and if afterwards you anoint the armour 
-on work with a clear oil, it will keep it from ruſt for a 

py f1MEC. | 
B. The emery which is uſed among the other ingre- 
ts of the powder, muſt be firſt calcined, which you are to 
hus : lay it-on a coal fire, and when you ſee it of a red 
ur, take it out and beat it in a mortar, and it is fit to be 
'd with a ruſt powder, 


and on 
1 will, 


much 
's blog 
y Over! 


Another. 


RVa middling eel in an iron pan, and when brown and 
thoroughly fry'd, expreſs its oil, and put into a phial, 
ttle and become clear, -in the ſun. Iron work, anointed 
this oil, will never ruſt, although it lie in a damp 


enchy 


and \ 


ame; u 
2 


as is c 
througl 
one pe 
em; pv 
»wdet b 


etch upon either SwoRD or KNIFE-BLADES. 


To prepare the Etch-Mater. 


AK E mercury and aqua fortis, put them together into 


a glaſs, till the mercury is conſumed, and it is fit for 
to a co 


melted, 


and ref To make the Ground, 
1e bettel! 
heat oA K E three ounces of red lead, one ounce of white lead, 
he oil, e balf an ounce of chalk, all finely pounded ; grind theſe 
three porber with varniſh, and anoint your iron therewith ; let it 
our it in the ſun, or before a flow fire, and with a pointed ſteel 
ters 00 edle draw or write on it what you pleaſe, and then etch 
e it fol ich the above prepared water. 
ſwim 3 

* Anather Mater to etch with. 
there 1s 
ruſt of AK E two ounces of verdegreaſe, one ounce of burnt 
„ and! allum, and one ounce of diſſolv'd ſalt: boil this mix- 


au one quart of vinegar, till it is half boiled away, and 
I K 3 when 
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134 The LABORATORY; Or, 


when you are ready to etch, warm, and pour it with a 50 
or glaſs cup over your work ; hold it over the fire to key 
warm, and repeat this till you find it etch'd deep enough, 


To etch 100 or more Knife-Blades at once. 


RIND red lead with linſeed oil or varniſh ; with. 

wipe your blades all over, and let them dry well 
harden ; then write or draw with a pointed bodkin whataiff 
ou will: then put them at ſome diſtance from each ot 
into a glaſs or well glaz'd pot or pan; diſſolve ſome vitri 
hot water, pour it over the blades, and lute the glaſs ot 
ſet it over a gentle coal - fire, let it boil for ſome time, and 
let it cool; then take your blades out, ſcrape the red lea 
and you will find the ctching to your ſatisfaction. 


To make blue Letters on Sword Blades, 


AK E the blade, hold it over a charcoal fire till 
blue, then with oil colours write what letters you lh 
upon the blade, and let them dry; when dry, take good ſt 
vinegar, make it warm, aud pour it all over the blade, 
will take off the blue colour; then wet your oil colour ſh 
freſh water, and it will come off eaſily, and the letters 
therewith, remain blue. 


To' harden Fiſhing Hooks, 


FTER you have (of good wire) made your . 
fiſhing hooks, you muſt not put them into the fit 
barden, but lay them upon a red hot iron plate, and! 
they are red, fling them into water; take them out % 
and when dry, put them again on the hot iron plate, 
when they appear of an afh-colour, fling them again 
cold water; this will make them tough, otherwiſe thei 
be brittle. | 


To gild upon Iren or Steel, 


AK E common falt, ſaltpetre and allum, a 
quantity of each, diffolve them in as little warm 


as poſſible; then filter them through a whited brow? PN 
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th H leaf gold, or rather thin beaten gold to it, and ſet it on 
to ke ſand to make it almoſt boiling hot; keep it in that heat · 


24 hours, and if the water evaporate you may ſupply it 
u more; but at laſt let it all evaporate, and it will turn to 
W cllow ſalt; this pulveriſe ; put it into a glaſs, and cover 
ich ſtrong brandy, or ſpirit of wine, two inches high 
with ide the powder: then {top your glaſs cloſe, put it into a 
7 well de warmth, and the brandy, or ſpirit, will extract all the 


hate d, and be of a beautiful colour. With this water you may, 
ach oth a new pen or pencil, write or draw what you pleaſe 
e vita na ſword-blade, knife, or any other thing made of iron 
aſs ot i ſteel, and it will be gilded to a high colour. 


2, and i | 

ed leaf A Ground for gilding Steel or Iron. 

WAKE five ounces of vitriol, two ounces of galig- ſtone, 

two ounces of ſal-armoniac, one ounce of feather- 
lite, and a handful of common ſalt : beat all this together 


Ire till 'i! it is fine, and mix it well; put.it into a glaſed pipkin, add 
rs you it a quart of water, and give it a quick boiling; then take 
r00d nie, or any other iron that is clean, and ftir it about; if 
blade, of a copper colour it is right, but of a red colour it is better. 


olour 1 


Wt you have a mind to gild with this ground, put your ſteel 
ttersd! 


aſlow fire, and make it ſo hot that you cannot bear it in 
r hand; then take your ground, and dipping ſome cotton 
it, wipe the ſteel with it; take afterwards quickſilver 
i wipe your ground over, then take the prepared gold, and 
it on ſuch places as you would have gilded ; after you have 


your Me this, lay it on a charcoal fire until it turns yellow; then 
the rape it over with tallow, and take cotton to wipe your blade, 
and vl ding it all the while over the fire until it inclines to a black; 
out Mit with a woolen cloth until that colour vaniſhes, and rub 


plate, ain with chalk until you bring it to a fine gloſs. If you 
again old have the ground brown or blue, hold it over the fire 
ſe they eil it turn either to the one or the other colour; then wipe 


= with wax, and poliſh it with chalk, 
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Of. LtzAaD and PEWTER. - 
| | WV. B. 
To make Pewter hard. r : a 
2 one pound, or what quantity you plea, etene 
peter, and let it melt in an iron pan; add to it(q than 
| ſallet oil, let it evaporate well, and flir it continue 
keeping the flame from it; add to this ſume fine wheat fa leite 
and ſtir it well about; then take all the burnt matter off 
top, and to each pound of tin add three or four ounces of i | 
braſs, cut in ſmall pieces, mixed with oil, and a few ou A] 
of pulveriſed biſmuth, or regulus of antimony ; ſtir it ali 8 
while, and when all is melted and incorporated, you will ber 
only have a pewter that is harder and whiter, but alſo dns - - 
ent in its ſound from common pewter. Or, | 
ELT tin in an iron pan, ſtrew colophoni, or rd 4 
with fine wheat flour mixed together, into it, and this 
it gently about; this takes off the blackneſs and makes ite g 
fine white colour. 0 
If you would have it hard, add to each pound of tin . 1 
or two ounces of pulveriſed regulus of antimony and ven... ..1. 
this makes it white, hard, and gives it a clear ſound. e fine 
Another Method to make Pewter as white as Silver. 
AK E clean copper one pound, ard let it flux; A! 
it of the beſt Engliſb pewter one pound, and conn g. 
the flux; to this add two pounds of the regulus of ant 10 let ; 
and martis, and let it fill flux for half an hour; then call ey, | 
into an ingot. Beat this in a mortar to a fine powder, con 
fling thereof as much into the melted tin as you think ch, 
ſite : you will find it (after you caſt it) of a fine ſilver co 
it will be hard and give a fine ſound : to make it flux the- Al 


ter, you ma; add a little biſmuth. Or, 


XEI F 
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ELT one pound of copper, add to it one pound of 
tin, half a pound of zink, one pound of Reg. Antim. 
W 1/artis; let them flux for-half an hour, and caſt them into 
ingot. | 
5 The German author ſays, there are many more ſe- 
ts relating to whitening and hardening of pewter, but thinks 
ot proper to divulge them; and adds, that he has found by 
erience, that the Reg. Antim. & Veneris is better for that 
chan the Reg. Antim. & Martis, becauſe the laſt will turn 
pewter in time to a dirty blue; whereas the former will 
ke it continue white, hard, and of a good ſound. 


To make Tin or Lead Aſbes. 


pleaſe 
to 1t lift 
Ntinua) 
heat flog 
er off! 
des of pl 
ew Ount 


AK E which ſort of theſe metal you will, let it melt, 


ra end fling well dried and beaten ſalt into it; ſtir it well 
u wn -ther with an iron ladle, or ſpatula, until it ſeparates and | 
uſo dns itſelf into a powder. Or, 
rk the tin or lead is melted, pour it into fine 

er dry ſalt, tir it together untit it is fit for ſifting : then 
it, and | this powder into a pan of clean water, and ſtir it ; pour 
kes ta the firſt water and put freſh to it; repeat this ſo often un- 

: the water comes off clear, and without the taſte of any 
of tin. The remaining powder put into a melting pot, ſet it in 
1d vent everberatory furnace, ſtir it well together, and you will 
J. e fine white tin aſhes. : 
ver. A Gald Colour upon Lead or Tin. 
* add! AKE ſaffron, as much as you will, and put it into 
1d a0. ö ſtrong gum water; add to it a third part of vinegar, 
f 2 WL let it ſoak over night; then mix it with a little clarified 
ene ey, ſtir it well together, and let it boil until it comes to 


> conliſtence of honey; ſtrain it afterwards through a 


unk tee, and it is fit for uſe. Or , 


ver colo 


ux 0: OP AKE linſeed oil ſkimmed over the fire, and add amber 


and hepatic aloes, of each an equal quantity; ſet it over 
re and ſtir it until it is thick; then cover it all over with 


| | 
1EL * \ carth, 
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earth, for three days. If you anoint your tin or pewter they 
with, it will have a fine gold colour. 


A Water to Tin all Sorts of Metals, but eſpecially Irn. 


"Þ; one ounce of fine pounded ſal- armonĩac, and ff 
it into very ſour vinegar, and when you would tin inf 
waſh it firſt with this vinegar, and ſtrew beaten rofin of 
it; dip it into the melted tin, and it will come out with 2 
and bright luſtre, | 


To make Tin which fhall have the Weight, Hardneſs, Su 
and Colour of Silver, 


1 E fine long cryſtal antimony, beat it fine, and en in 
it in water until it becomes ſleek, and let it dry gi 
T ben take well dried ſaltpetre and tartar, of each 
equal quantity, beat them fine, and put them together i 
an earthen pan, on which lay ſome live charcoal, and the i 
petre and tartar will ſoon begin to fulminate : then covert 
pan with a lid, let the matter burn out and cool, andy r oun 
will find a yellow falt : this ſalt beat to powder before i 

ite cold, and put thereof, into a crucible, one pound, 
of the waſhed antimony two pounds. Mix them well 
gether, and let it flux in a wind furnace for three quart 
an hour: then fling a little lighted ſmallcoal into them, 
them conſume and ftir them well together with a 4 
Preſently after take the crucible out of the fire, beat it 2 
down to the bottom and let it cool of itſelf ; then break! 
crucible, and you will find a filver coloured regulus of wil 
quarters of a pound weight. 

Then take two pounds of old copper, cut it fine, nevi 
and quench it, ten times running, in very ſtrong lee mall 
the above tartar and rain water. Take it, while wet, 
put it into a crucible, with one pound of fine beaten ar[enn 
flratum ſuper ftratum. When all is in the crucible, pw 
much linſeed- oil on it as will cover the matter; then Ol 
and lute your crucible, put it into a new pan, fill it all 10 
with ſand, and ſet it three hours in a circle-fire : aſt!" 
cold, open it, and you will find the copper ſpungy and a 
veral colours, Of this take two pounds, and * I 
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nds, melt theſe together; add, by degrees, the copper, 
d give it 2 quick fuſion in a wind furnace : then add two 
unds of Engliſh pewter, half a pound of biſmuth, and two 
«nds of the above regulus ; let it flux well, then pour it 
t, and you will have a fine filver mixture. Beat this into 
Wine powder, mix it with linſeed oil to a paſte, and with a 
Ela add it to the melted pewter ; ſtir it well together, and 
n will have a fine tin, which will reſemble filver in every 
Wins except the tell. 


To make Tin fimnw eaſy. 
AK E roſin and ſaltpetre, of each an equal quantity, 
beat them to powder, and ſtrew them upon the tin 


en in fuſion, 


A particular Method to make Tin reſemble Silver, 


TEL T four ounces of fine plate-braſs, add to it four 
ounces of fine clean tin, and when it is in fuſion, add 


and r ounces of biſmuth, and four ounces of Regul. Antim. let 
Got dux together, and pour it out into an ingot ; then beat it 
yund, powder, grind it with roſin and a little ſal- armoniac, and 
n wel th turpentine form it into balls; let them dry in the air, 


Wd when you would uſe them, beat them fine, ſtrew the 


en 
Py ver thereof upon the melted tin, ſtir it well together, and 
h a fi tinue putting the powdered balls upon the tin, until you 
at it ewe it white and hard enough: of this tin you may draw 
| break re for hilts of ſwor ds, OT make buttons 3 it will always re- 
us of Mn its filver colour. | 
ne, ol Solder to folder Tin with, 
lee mai ; | 
e wet, | AKE tin and lead, of each one ounce; biſmuth two 
7% ounces; melt theſe, and pour them over a plate to caſt 
le, pour thin : with this you may ſolder over a candle or a ſmall 
then C0 coal fir e. | 
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Ani ther Selder for Pewter. 


. 


Ak E roſin and oil, let them melt in a ſpoon, andk 


into them a little devil's dung, then pour them out; k hich 
having new filed the two broken pieces, anoint them with an e 
rofin, duſt ſome fine filed tin over it, and hold it over a er, v 
fire, and when it flows, take it off and let it cool. mon 
e pail 

To make Tin Coat-Buttons, in Imitation of worked ButinW nded 
Cold and cit. a ce 

0 
AK E lampblack, grind it with oil of ſpike, and M ehs c 

j the ground-work with a pencil; when dry, drawinake 
over with the varniſh before deſcribed : the beſt way to ini y keer 
worked buttons is, to do them in a fine mould, either ſtam in wh 
or caſt, the ground firſt filled up with black, blue, red, or e Val 
other colour; then the raiſed part is to be wiped very clean, ſuch 
when dry, to be drawn over with the varniſh, which willn : A 
it look much finer than what can be done upon a plain but or 
For a brown colour take umber. iter. 
For green take diſtilled verdigreaſe, mixed with other e. 
lours, to make it either deeper or lighter. Wn plat 
For grey, take white lead and lampblack. Kk; · 
All your colours muſt be ground with oil of ſpike. er w 
In this manner you may embelliſh ſome pewter with a tely 
of arms, a cypher, or ornaments ; I mean ſuch pewter th to ru 
as are not to be ſcowered. n dip! 
| eſe m 
The Art of making Tin Plates, or Latten. ah 
r vit 
HERE are only certain ſorts of iron which can WF {al 
reduced in leaves for that purpoſe ; the beſt is that ven; 
when heated, is eaſieſt extendible, and can be forged wil but 
hammer when cold: the more ſoft and exceeding flexible, 0 ſt 
well as the more brittle, are to be rejected. Theſe leaves hn” ſtic 
drawn from bars of iron about an inch ſquare, which VF" th 
made a little flat they cut into thin pieces, which they the x 
together into parcels, each parcel containing about 40 len (erin, 
which they batter all at once with a hammer of 6 or 70" 2 


weight. After this, the principal of the whole art is to pieſi 


theſe leaves, for the leaſt duſt, or ruſt upon their lan 1 
| jo 
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er the tin from uniting with them: this indeed might be 
C n off by filing, but that being both too tgdious and ex- 
ie, there is a way to do it by ſteeping them in acid water 
andi certain time, ſcowering them with ſand when taken out; 
out; Which method a woman can clean more plates in an hour, 
1 with an expeditious work man can file in ſeveral days. This 
er aer, which is kept a mighty ſecret, is nothing elſe but 
mon water, made eager with rye, which requires very 
e pains, for after they have ground the grain grofly, and 
Wnded it, they leave it to foment in common water 
a Certain time, and with a little patience they are 
to have an eager menſtruum: with this they fill 


Button 


and nm ghs or tuns, into which they put piles of iron plates, and 
drawit ake it grow eager the better, and have more activity, 
to im keep theſe veſſels in vaults or ſtoves, which have little air, 
er ſtam in which they keep lighted charcoal: the workmen go into 
ed, re vaults once or twice a day to turn the plates, to take 
clean, ſuch as are ſufficiently cleanſed, and put others in the 
willn : and as the liquor is more acid, or the heat of the 


in bum lt or ſtove more intenſe, the plates are ſooner cleanſed, 
it requires at leaſt two days, and ſometimes a longer 
e This is the method the Germans uſe for preparing the 
plates for tinning. In France they go another way to 


k; they dip the iron plates in acid menſtruums, as in 


other ol 


e. er wherein allum, common ſalts, or ſal-armoniac are ſe- 
vith a eely diſſolved, and inſtantly expoſe them to the air, in or- 
ter thi to ruſt. After two days, during which every plate had 
n dipt into the menſtruum twice or thrice, they are ſcour'd. 
ele menſtruums, tho' weak in themſelves, produce the effect 
ell as the ſtronger, which are much dearer ; among the 
er vinegar is the moſt effectual, eſpecially if you diſſolve a 
ch can e ſal-armoniac therein, about a pound or two in a pun— 
hat when; by this means the iron ruſts ſooner than with any other 
ed wi but it muſt be uſed very moderately, and the leaves be 
lexible, to ſteep in clean water, to diſſolve any particles of it that 
leaves PV ſtick to it's ſurface, which may otherwiſe make it ruſt 
hich bei it has been tinn'd. 
they be preparation of the plates it muſt be obſerv'd, 1. That in 
40 lea tering them, each parcel receive the immediate action of 
or 7008 "amor in it's turn, otherwiſe they will not extend equal- 
to preſs 2, To ſteep them in clay or fullers earih, tempered with 
rface, # Water 
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water before you heat them, to prevent their ſoldering will 
one another. | 


Whether you make uſe of the German or French wy, AK 
preparing your plates, it is abſolutely neceflary, after theply dn 
are ſufficiently ſcal'd, to ſcower them with ſand, then 
when there remain no more black ſpots on their ſurface, Mul 
throw them into fair water to prevent their ruſting hat ye 
where let them remain till you are ready to tin them; d of 
manner of doing it is this: Flux the tin in a large iron lie cl 
cible, of the figure of a broken pyramid with four fide, 
which two oppolites ones are leſs than the two others: this 
cible you heat from below, the upper rim you muſt lute q 
round in the furnace: The crucible muſt be deeper tha Ak 
plates are long, which you dip in downright, ſo as for wit 
tin to ſwim over them. The tin being melted in the ene a g 
you cover it with a layer of a fort of fuit, an inch or ur lea 


thick, thro' which the plate muſt paſs before it comes il 
the tin, the uſe of this is to keep the tin from burning: 

common unprepared fuit will render the fucceſs of the ml 
uncertain ; wherefore you prepare it by firſt frying and i 
burning it, which not only gives it a blackiſh colour, butt 


it into a condition to give the iron a diſpoſition to be tit AR 
which it does ſurpriſingly. gol 
The tin itſelf muſt have a certain degree of heat ; for your 
is not hot enough, it will not ſtick to the iron; if too has 
the coat will be too thin, of ſeveral colours, and a dirty! 
low cait. To prevent this, you muſt make an eſſay with ft 4 
pieces of the ſcal'd plates, and ſee when the tin is in pi 
order. However, you dip the plates into tin that is m H 1 
leſs hot, according to the thickneſs you'd have the coat ti wh 
of: Some plates you only give one layer, and theſe you pi und 
into tin, that has a leſſer degree of heat than that into ng el 
you plunge thoſe which you would have take two lam" v 
when you give theſe plates the ſecond layer, you put then, Iſh it 
to tin that has not ſo great a degree of heat as that | N it had 


which they were put the firſt time. Obſerve, that tit 
which is to give the ſecond coat, muſt be freſh covered "ſh 
ſuit, but only with the common ſort without prepara 
for, melted tin is ſufficiently diſpoſed to attach the new 
be joined. 


7. gild upon Tin, Pewter, or Lead. 


AKE varniſh of linſeed oil, red lead, white lead, and 
turpentine z put them together into a clean pipkin, and 


and, them boit ; then grind them upon a ſtone, and when you 
urface, WW. 14 gild pewter, take a pencil, draw the liquid thin upon 
ng vo}: you would gild, and lay your leaf gold upon it; or in- 
hem; ad of that p =. 9 metal, and preſs it with cotton to make 
> iron oY lic cloſe. 

Ir ſides 


Anather Method to gild Pewter, or Lead. 


AKE the white of an egg, and beat it clear ; with this 
wipe your tin or pewter, which muſt be firſt warm'd be- 
re a gentle fire, in ſuch places as you deſign to gild ; lay on 
ur leaf gold quick, and preſsit down with cotton. 

The juice of nettles is alſo fit for that uſe, and rather better 
in the egg-clear. | 


Axot her Method to gild Pewter. 


AK E leaves of ſtaniol, and grind them with common 
gold fize; with this wipe your pewter or lead over; lay 
your leaf gold, and preſs it with cotton : it is a fine gilding, 
d has a beautiful luſtre. 


t; for il 
F too fil 
a dirty ll 
with 
$ in pin 
is mog 
coat ti 


Method to gild with Pewter, or Lead Leaves. 
HIS may be done ſeveral ways, but the beft is to take 


white lead, ground with nut oil, with this lay your 
you p und on what you deſign to gild, let it be wood or any 
into ng elſe, then lay on your gilded tin leaves, preſs them 
wo laſt wn with cotton, or a fine rag, and let it dry; when dry, 


Iſh it with a horſe's tooth or poliſher, and it will look as 
it had been gilded in fire. 


ut then f 
that 'il 


hat the | 

ered "oil To gild Lead, 

reparavy | 
e newt! AKE two pounds of yellow ochre, half a pound of red 


lead, and one ounce of varniſh ; with which grind your 
re, but the red lead grind with oil, and temper them both 
together ; 
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together; lay your ground with this upon the lead, and why 
it is almoſt dry lay on your gold ; let it be thorough 00 
then poliſh it. 


A 
— ww b 
den m 
Some Experiments relating to CoPPER and BRA 
To make Braſs. 
HIS is done by mixing and melting copper and « by 
lamine together: Calamine is dug in mines about H 
dip, &c. in the Veſt of England ; it is burnt and calcinedi 1 
a kiln made red hot; then it is ground to a powdre, and (i 
ed to the fineneſs of flower, and mix'd with ground charcad ö \ UT 
becauſe the calamine is apt to be clammy, to clod, and not of 
apt to incorporate; then they put 7 pounds of calamine t; le 
a melting pot that holds about a gallon, and about 5 pound will 
copper, uppermoſt; this is let down with tongs into a walk whi 
furnace, 1 foot deep, wherein it remains 11 hours, 0 þ > W 
furnace holds 8 pots; after melting it, it is caſt into lug | 
or plates. Ak 
5 lor 
To melt Copper and Braſs, and give it a quick Fuſim. ble 
of 
AK E ſaltpetre, tartar and ſalt, beat them tage ger, . 
very fine; when you ſee that your metal begins r it tl 
ſink with the heat, fling a little of this powder into it, Me cit} 
when melted, fling again alittle into it, and when you d ar, 01 
ſerve it in fuſion like water, fling a little again a third tim U and 
to 25 pound of metal fling about a walnutful of powder, iſh. lee 
your copper or braſs will caft eaſily, and be of a mall n $ run 
temper. c A - is 
| . uin, 
To make Braſs malleable that is brittle, and apt ti cracks i e by 
the Warking. WW ilk 
d, or 
T A K E tartar, ſaltpetre, and ſulphur, pulverize them i fl Fa a 
gether, and after you have made your brats red x, 
firew it all over, let it cool of itſelf. ts a. 
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A Solder for Braſs. 


AK E one grain and a quarter of filver, three ounces of 
braſs, one ounce of zink, and melt them together; 
en melted, fling a good quantity of Venice borax upon them. 


To fink Copper which is in Aqua- Fortis. 


AK E fine milled lead, cut it in little bits, and put it 
in aqua-fortis which holds copper, and it will precipitate 
and © ak it all to the bottom. 


out . 


| 


wy | To male Copper as white as Silver. | 

and | 55 | | 
char U T your copper into a ſtrong melting-pot, in the midſt 
nd nat of a quantity of glaſs, and ſet it in a glaſs furnace to 


mine ut; let the copper be covered all over with glaſs, and the 


—_ ks > 4 


pound will contract the greeneſs of the copper, and make 1 
0 white. If you. repeat this ſcyeral times your copper wil 
N 1 N the whiter, Or, 
nto lum | 
WAKE old copper, that has been much uſed, or been 
N 5 long in the open air and weather; melt it in a ſtrong 
Fuſen. eible before a ſmith's forge, or in a wind- furnace, but take 
o the ſmoak ; let it melt a quarter of an hour. or 
1 togetn , and clear it from the ſcales that ſwim at tap: then 
begins i through a whiſk, or birch-broom,; into a ſharp lee, 
to w e either of quick-lime and vine-branch-aſhes, or ſalt of 
en , or Cæfut Mortuum of diſtilled ſpirit of nitre, or ſuch 
ird un and tne copper will corm ſine and nice; then take it out 
waer, i i he lee, and let it melt again as hefore; repeat this four 
a males uaunning, in order to purify the copper, and when the 


Per is well purified, melt it over again; when it is in fu- 
» fling two ounces of cryſtalline, arſenick in, by little and 
* ; but avoid the ſmoak, and tie a handkerchief,, moiſtened 

milk, about your mouth and tioſe ! after it has evapo- 
u, or rather before it is done, fling into it | two ounces of 
13 and when that is melted; granulate it again; through. a 
and melt it again for uſe. It will de fit to make any 
2 la imitation of filyer. Or, 


L TAKE 
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| ſhape, or into any utenſil you pleaſe, and it will hard) 
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© be E white -arfenic half a pound, ſaltpetre eh 
ounces, tartar eight ounces, borax four ounces, gal 
gall four ounces; pulverize each very fine, then nl 
and put them together in a crucible, and let them flux nf 
wind furnace for an hour or more; then pour them out, x 
you will have a whitiſh yellow ſubſtance. | 
Then take one part of old copper, and one part of ( 
hammered braſs, both cut into ſmall pieces; neal theſe wil 


_— EARACLACS 


Om fg 0 


pre; 


and quench them in lee made of a quart of urine, an hf 
of ſalt, four ounces of white powdered tartar, and two uh 
ces of allum : boil them up together, which repeat for 10Mrniſh, 


12 times, | Wicle « 
When thus you have cleanſed the copper and braſs, ¶leat 
them together into a crucible, and give them a ſtrong fie inkle 
wind-furnace, or before a ſmith's forge ; let them flux . th: 
and then fling of the above compoſition, which muſt be iſher 
veriſed, one ſpatula full after another into the crucible, Mich is 
ring it ſometimes about with a ſtick ; to one ounce of cy 
take an ounce.and a half of powder: when all is throw 
and incorporated, then fling a few pieces of broken croul 
glaſs into it, and let it melt ; then draw jt out again w 
pair of tongs, and fling ſal-armoniac into it, of the bi 
of a wallnut, and when it is thoroughly fuſed, pour it it 
caſting-pot, and your copper will be of a fine white. 
If you take of this copper 24 ounces, and melt one oa 
of ſilver amongſt it, letting it flux well with ſal- arma 
you will have a fine maſs, which may be worked into 
diſtinguiſhed from filver plate. 
| When the filverfmith works this compoſition, he mul 
ſerve always in the melting, to fling ſome ſa]-armopiac ll 
to make it malleable; and in hammering he muſt often 
it, and let it cool of itſelf ; then hammer it gently, uni 
as thin as he would have it; for if it is beat quick in it 
ginning it will be apt to crack. | 
'The more'this metal is nealed and gently hammer 
better it will be. When the work is done, neal it; 
- rubbing it with charcoal, and boiling it afterwards thret 
in a ſtrong lee of tartar, your Wo: Kk will be like five BY | 
WF Fo 


* * 
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Choice Secrets for BOOK -BIN DE Rs. 


prepare a Lack Varniſh for Book- Binders, for French 


art of of Bindings. 


theſe wi | 

an han IRS T. when the book. is covered, either with calf or 
d two ſheep-ſkin, or with parchment, it is ſtruck over with a 
at for ih niſh, and ſpotted with ſuch colours as are taught under the 


Wicle of imitating tortoiſes on ivory or horn; ſome will ſpot 


| braſs, leather before they lay on the varniſh, and after they have 
ng firenWFinkled their colour, which they commonly make of um- 
1 flux , they lay the varniſh over, and poliſh it with a ſteel 


nuſt bell 
ucible, il 
de of co 
s throw 
ken c 


liſher, after which they give it one layer of varniſh more, 
ich is the finiſhing ſtroke. | | 


French Leather for binding of Books. 


gain vA A KEE choice of ſuch leather as is wrought ſmooth and 
the big fine, and ſtrain it on a frame; then having your co- 
our it ready at hand, take firſt of one ſort in a pencil made of 
hite. 2's briſtles, and with your finger ſprinkle the colour thereof 


on the leather; and when you have done with one, you 
y take another colour, and proceed with as many colours as 
u think proper: if you would imitate a tyger's ſkin, dot 
Nur colours upon the leather with a ſtick that is rough at the 
d, or a pencil; and after it is well dried, lay it over with a 


It one o 
al- armol 
ed into | 
ill hard 


he mul"! varniſh, which make in the following manner: 
noniac in Take a pint of high rectified ſpirit of wine, of clear gum- 
it often darac four ounces, clear oil of ſpike one ounce; pound 
tly, ung landarac, and put it into the ſpirit of wine, and then in- 
ick in che oil of ſpike; let it ſtand until it is diffolved and ſettled. 


\mmerth make white Tables for Memorandum Books, to torite upon 
neal it - with a Silver Bodkin or IM ire. | 


3s three ff | | 

e ſilver: 1 AK E of the fineſt plaiſter of Paris, temper it with 
—_— harts-horn or any other glue; and having ſtrained 

(1 parchment tight and ſmooth in a frame, wipe it over with 
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the ſaid mixture on bath ſides ; and when dry, ſcrape it 
make it even; then cover it a ſecond time with the ſame gu 
and when dry, ſcrape and ſmooth it as before ;. this doy, 
take ceruſe, prind it fine with tinſeed oil that has been bol 
and with a ſoft hair pencil lay it ſmooth and even on qa 
parchment, or tables, and ſet it to dry in a fhady place, 
five or ſix days; when dry, wipe them over with a dan 
ſpunge or linnen rag to ſmooth them, ſetting them to 
thoroughly until fit for uſe ; then with a ſharp edged Knife 
the tables what ſize you pleaſe to have them, and bind thi 
fit for the pocket with a little caſe for the ſilver bodkin or wi 
to write with, | 


' in the 
me i 
k un 
this | 

appe 
deciall 
The 
th fra 
If vo 
| u whi 


Wt you 


To prepare Parchment that reſembles Faſpis jo Marl 


AVE a trough made in the manner directed under i 
article of making marbled paper; let it be filled will 
warm water of gum tragant, and having your colours t 


prepared, as will be directed, ſtir the gum-water with a fi wh 
and put it into a quick circular motion; in the interim, 4 of a 
your pencil with colour in the centre thereof, the colour clear 
diſperſe and form itſelf in rounds; as it is carried by the moi en it 
bf the water; then ſtir it round in another place, and wi 
different colour proceed as you did with the firſt, until ja 
trough is covered with variety of colours. When all is ral 
and the water ſmooth and without motion, then lay on AR 
parchment (which before has been laid between damp p anc 
or cloths) and proceed therewith as you do with marble h thi 
per; hang it up to dry, then ſmooth and glaze it in the ed f. 
ner you do coloured parchment. 
A green tranſparent Parchment. K 
5 ASH che parchment in cold lee, until it comes ci che 
from it, then ſqueeze out the liquor as much as H 
ble; and if you would have it of a fine green colour, tate 
ſtilled verdigreaſe ground with vinegar, and add a litt "il 
green to it, temper it neither too thick nor too thin; then aA 
your parchment in this colour thoroughly a whole night; . rai 
it afterwards in water; ſtrain it immediately on a frame, ame 


ſet it todry; then take clear varaiſh, lay it on both ide; il 
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Ja the ſun to dry; after this cut the parchment out of the 
me into leaves as Jarge as you pleaſe, and lay them in a 
v under a preſs to keep them fine and ftraight ; the effect 
cis parchment is, to make a ſmall letter, when put over 
appear as big again; and it is a great preſerver of the eyes, 
cially to thoſe that read much by candle light. 

The varniſh muſt be prepared of linſeed oil, and boiled 
th frankincenſe, maſtick and ſandarac. 

f you would have the parchment of a clear, tranſparent, 
W white colour, only waſh, ſtrain, and varniſh it as above. 
WI you would colour it yellow, ſteep your parchment, after 
has been waſhed, in a yellow liquid made of ſaffron ; for 
ich purpoſe tie ſaffron in a thin linnen rag, hang it in a 
Wak lee, and let it warm over a flow fire, and when you ſee 
lee tinctured yellow it is fat for uſe. 


Fer tranſparent Red. 


AK E braſil, as much as you will, put it into a hot lee, 
which is clear and not too ſtrong, and it will tincture the 
of a fine red; then pour it into about half an egg-ſhell full 
clear wine, draw the parchment through the colour, and 
ten it is as deep as you would have it, ſtrain it as before. 


Fir a Blue. 


AKF Lombard indigo, grind it with vinegar on a ſtone, 
and mix ſal-armoniac among it, to the quantity of a pea, 


h this wet your parchment, and proceed as has been di- 
ted for the green. 


For a violet or purple Colour, 


EMPER two thirds of the above red, and one third of 


comes "BE the blue, and uſe it as before directed. 
ch as pu 


Ir, tale 2 
2 little i 


NR.. AE Roman allum, beat it into powder, and boil it in 
niz , f 


bt; rain- water to a fourth part; then add Roman vitriol, or 
_— rent, with ſome Roman galls, and boil them together; 
th 1685) 4 L 3 with 


For a black Colour. 
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with this ſtrain your parchment twice or three times oy 
and when dry, lay the Spanih varniſh over it. 

N. B. With theſe tranſparent parchments you may mal 
curious bindings; one ſort, uſed at Rome, is made thus: lll 
the board, or paſte-board, over with leaf-gold, leaf-fle 
ſtanio], metal leaves, fc. then binding the parchment ot 
it, it will give it an uncommon luſtre and beauty, 


To gild the Edges of Books, 


O UND bole-armeniac and ſugar-candy together, ul 

mix it with a proper quantity of the white of an egg nll 
beaten ; this done, take the book you intend to gild, whit 
muſt be well bound, glewed, even cut and well poliſhe 
ſcrew it faſt in the preſs, and as even as poſſible, then, ui 
a pencil give it a wipe with the white of an egg well beat 
and let it dry; then give it another wipe with the above cu 
poſition, and, when dry, rub and poliſh it well; and wk 
you will lay on the gold, wet the edges with a little fair 
ter, and immediately thereupon lay on the gold leaves, cut 
the ſize they are to be, preſſing them down ſoftly with cg 
cotton wool, and when dry, burniſh it with a dog's tooth 


To make red Braſil Ink, 


OV muſt fiſt obſerve, that when yau boil braſil ſa i 
you ought to do it when the weather js fair, and ti: f 

without clouds or winds, or elſe your ink will not be ſol hav 

Take quick-lime, pour rain-water on it, and let it 1 
over night. In the morning pour the clear from off the To pr 
through a cloth; and to a quart of this water take one pl 
of braſil ſhavings; let them boil half away, and put to it 
ounces of cherry gym, one ounce of gum arabick, ad 
ounce of beaten allum ; then take it, when all is diff 
from the fire; pour it off the ſhavings, and put it up for 
you may alſo add to it a little clear chalk. 


To prepare Braſil Ink without Fire, 


AKEa new glaſed pipkin, in which put two mY | 
of braſil ſhavings ; pour half a pint of vinegi! ® 
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les Over 


ay male 
thus : |; 
eaf-(ilve 
ent on 


pipkin, and ſtir it well together with a ſtick, and it will 
in to boil, as if it was upon the fire: You muſt ſet your 
kin in a clean earthen diſh, before you put your chalk in; 
as ſoon as the chalk is in, it will boil over: when this ebul- 
on is over, then put it again into the pipkin, let it ſtand a 
and a night, and you will have a fine braſil ink. 


ther, To prepare Brafil Ink in Sticks. 


n egg me 
d, whit 
polilbe 
hen, wi 
ell bean 
Dove cat 


| 
| 
Wh {ct it ſtand over night, then put to it a pice of allum, as 
25 a walnut, with a little gum ; take alſo chalk, ſcrap'd. 
AK E braſil ſhavings, or chips, put them in a pan, and 
proceed in every reſpe& as directed in the foregoing : 

ter the braſil is thus made fit for writing, pour it into ſhells 

d ſet it in the ſun, where no duſt can come to it, to ſtand a 


e, about one handful, put it gently, by little and little into 
bour: Then take other ſhells, pour the top of the braſil 


and of the firſt ſhells into them, and fling the ſettling away; 
le fair u cheſe ſhells alſo in the ſun, and after they have ſtood an 
res, cu ar, proceed as before; this do till it is quite purified 3 then 


Wil it to the conſiſtence of wax, put it up in a nut ſhell, or 
Wa piece of parchment, and you may dilute it with a little 
ne or fair water, in a little cup, as much as you have occa- 
nfor, and write or paint therewith; it is a fine colour, and 
fit for colouring maps or prints. | 

61 af By mixing the braſil ink with a little ground indigo, you 
and ti" a crimſom or purple; and if with a little white lead, you 

Il have a roſe colour. 


with cla 
's tooth 


be ſo ga 

let it It "= 

off the RY prepare or extract all manner of Lacks out of Flowers, 

. e d 5 

500 1 | AKE flowers, of what ſort or colour'you will; if they 
k, and ſtain white paper, when rubb' d againſt it, they are good: 
5 die ich theſe flowers fill a common, but large head, upon a com- 
up ſor , on cucurbit that is fill'd with aqua vitæ; put a receiver to 


ad lute it well; then diſtil it over à gentle fire, and the 
til parts or the ſpirits will fly up into the head, the tincture 

il be extracted out of the flowers and herbs, and fall into the 
ewer. This colour'd ſpirit, if diſtill'd in another ſtill, will 
M's without any colour, and may be uſed azain for the like 
Pots; but the tincture or colour will remain at the bottom 
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of the ſtil, which take out and dry at a gentle heat: la 
manner you may make the beſt lack, fit for painters uſe, 


Di recti: for txtrafting all Sorts of Colours ont of Wat 
Flowers and Herbs. 


WHEN mariners are ſent in ſeatch of dyers drugs, vo 
or plants, they are adviſed by the merchants to try thi 
commodities by chewing them, and ſee whether they col 
the ſpittle: which if they do, it is a fign they are good, al 
ſuch tryals may alſo be made on white paper or ſinnen. 
The drugs or plants that are known to be good for eum 
tion of colours are, amongſt many others, theſe : Lignin il 
phriticum, or fuſticks, is good for yellow and green cola 
Compegiana, Sylveſtre, &c. 


To gild Paper. 


AK E yellow ochre, grind it with rain water, and ly 
ground with it upon the paper all over; when dry, ta 
the white of eggs, beat it cleat with white ſugar-candj 
and ftrike it all over; then lay on the leaf gold, and when 
poliſh it with a tooth. 
Some take ſaffron, boil it in water, and diſſolve a little pu 
with it; then they ſtrike it over the paper; lay on the gu 
and when dry they poliſh it, 


To make Indian Ink, a 
BY RN lampblack in a crucible, keep it on the fire i 


it has done ſmoaking: In like manner burn ſome bon 
cheſnuts, till no vapour or fmoak ariſes from them. Difſo 
ſome gum tragacanth to a proper confiſtence, then mix with 
the lampblack and cheſnuts, ftir it well together, and putt 
paſte into moulds, or form it as you think proper, and (i 


let it dry in a ſhade, 
Another. 
P. 5 or 6 lighted wicks into an earthen diſh of 0 


hang an iron or tin concave Cover over it, at a convent 
diſtance, fo as to receive all the ſmoak, when there is 6 " 
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: In nt quantity of ſoot ſettled to the cover, then take it off 
uſe, ntly with a feather, upon a ſheet of paper, and mix it up 
the manner above directed. | 

f Wag Vu, That the beſt and cleareſt oil makes the fineſt ſoot, 
a conſequently the beſt Ink. 


8, wog i To prepare Blue Ink. 


d try th 
* AK E elder-berries, preſs the juice thereof into a glaſs, 


r00d, al and put powdered allum to it; add to it about its fourth 


en. t of vinegar, and a little urine, then dip a rag into it, and 
for whether the colour is to your liking; you may, if it is too 
gun e, add 2 little more of the juice; and if too dark, of the 


en color czar to it. 
To make god Writing Ink. 


T muſt be obſerv*d, that according to the quantity of ink 
and you deſign to make, the weight and meaſure of the ingre- 
a dry, ts muſt be either augmented or leſſened: thus for inſtance 
zar-canl 2 would have 10 quarts of ink, you ought to take four 
hen rt of water; fix quarts of white wine vinegar ; three quarts 
hite wine, and proportion the reſt by weight accordingly. 
little g 

n the ga For a little quantity. 


AKE one pint of water, one pint and a half of wine, 
i one pint and a half of white wine vinegar, and mix all 
cher; then take fix ounces of galls, powder'd and ſifted 
ea fine hair ſieve, put them into a pot or bottle by them+ 

es, and pour on them one half of your mix'd liquor; take 
four ounces of powder'd vitriol, put it into a bottle by 
f, and pour half the remaining liquid upon it: To the 
of the —_ put four ounces of gum arabick, beaten fine; 
er theſe three pans, pots, or bottles, let them ſtand three 
and fiir every one of them three or four times a day; on 

WT fourth day put the pan with the galls upon the fire, and 
n you ſee that it is almoſt ready to boil, keep the galls 
and whilſt it is warm, pour it into another veſſel thro? 
oth ; do not ſqueeze or wring the cloth, but let it run 
WPu2h of itſelf 3 then add the liquor which is in the two 
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other veſſels to it, ſtir it well together, let it ſtand three aj 
ſtirring it every now and then; the fourth day, after it hf 
tled, pour it through a cloth into a jar or bottle, and you 
have good writing ink. 


bu 
Ink for Parchment | - | 
1 prepared in the ſame manner as the foregoing receipt lin 
rect; only to a pint of water, take half a pint of wine e b 
half a pint of vinegar, which together will make one qum tu 
ink. Or, | K 3 
| | Is bu 
T* K E three or four ounces of powder'd galls, and of g 
or four ounces of gum arabick, put them together in twe 
2 veſſel with rain water, and when the gum is diffoly'd, HM 22! 
ftrain it through a cloth, and add to it near half an ounc for 
powder'd vitriol. Or, e oc 
| wate 
T4 K E one pint of beer, put in it one ounce of powde! ma; 
gall, let it boil till you ſee it of a reddiſh colour: th mr 
add to it ſix drams of green vitriol powder'd, and let it l 
again: when you take it off the fire, add fix drams of gulf 
arabick, and of allum the bigneſs of a pea, both pode 
lit it till it is cold. 5 2 
Another Receipt for Writing Ink. 4 
T4 K E five ounces of galls, ſix ounces of vitriol, Meg 
ounces of gum, and a freſh egg, a little powder of! tos 
nuts, two gallons of beer, and put them into an earthen pil ter. 
add a little ſal- armoniac, to keep the mixture from mo Ab 


ing. Or, 
TATE for one quart of ink, one pint and half a wn 


tern of water, half a quartern of wine, half a qu 
of good vinegar, four ounces of vitriol, four ounces of ll 
both powder'd by themſelves ; then mix them together "il 
glaz d veſſel, and pour the foreſaid matter upon it, ftir it 
during fix days or more, and when ſettled, pour it 
bottle, and you will have very good ink, | 


iree day 
r it i5{i 
d you wil 


To make Ink Pawder, 


- 


AK E peach or apricock ſtones, ſweet or bitter almonds, 
burn them to a black coal in an iron ladle or fire ſhovel 
Ne likewiſe roſin of a pine tree, put it in a ladle, and 
Wc it flame and burn, catching the ſmoak in a little ſkillet 
linnen canopy you put over it, which after the roſin has 
e burning, you wipe the ſmoak on a white paper, and- 
it up for uſe, but to ſave that trouble you may uſe lamp- 
k; take of the ſaid ſmoak or lamp-black one part, of the 
s burnt of the ſtones, one part, of vitriol one part; pow- 


'eceipts 
f wine al 
e quart 


and thr of galls, which firſt you fry a little in a ladle with a little 
ether u wo parts; gum;arabick four parts: let all be well mix' d 
d, 86 pounded together, and then keep this powder in a leather 
n ounce for uſe, and the older it is the better it will bez when you 


e occaſion to uſe it, temper a little of it with wine vinegar, 
water made hot, if you can have it conveniently, if not, 
may make ſhift with cold. This powder put into pale ink, 


f powde! | | | 
immediately make it black and of a fine gloſs. | 


lour ; tit 
d let it bd 
ms of gun 
powder til 


To prepare Red Ink. 


AK E two ounces of fine braſil chips; the whites of 
12 eggs, and the quantity of a hazel nut of alium 
Wt the whites of the clear eggs; put them all together in the 
, Or before the fire; ſtir them ſometimes about ; ſtrain them 
trial ough a cloth and let the juice dry well; then keep it from 
der off 
-arthen 198 
rom Mov 


ter. Or, 


AK E the beſt fernumbuca, put it into a cup or pat 
that is glaz'd, pour good vine vinegar over it, let it 


72 bright, mix it with clear pump- water, about an inch 
ces of gi dye the chips; ſet it on a gentle fire, let it boil, and take 
ogether | N e t does not boil over; after it has boiled ſome time, add 
für it ol dered allum, the quantity of a walnut, to it, and as much 
— it i000 arabick, ſet it again upon the fire, and let it boil; after 


s boil'd a little, take it off, and ſtrain the liquor from the 


P LE p into a glaſs, cloſe it up, and 188 will have 2 
If 
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, and when you would uſe it, only temper it with fair 


q three or four hours ta ſoak, then take beer that is clear 
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If, inſtead of allum, you put a little ſal-armoniac to it, 'ty 
make the ink look bright. 8 


Yell Ink, 


y AK E the leaves of yellow cowſlip flowers, that gi 
common in the fields, ſqueeze out the juice, and ni 

in with allum : 
Saffron-water with a little allum makes likewiſe a oy 
yellow. Or, 


IX a little allum to ſome ſaffron and water, whi 
makes a very good yellow ink. 


To Write Letters, or any Thing elſe, either with Galla 
Silver. 


r EXT r:4-14 


'F 4 K E flint glaſs or cryſtal, grind it to powder, tel 
it with the white of an egg; write with it, and wia 
is dry, take a gold ring, or a tilver thimble, or any pie 
either of thoſe metals, rub your writing therewith gently or 
and when you ſee the gold or filver ſtrong enough, glu 
over with a tooth. 


To make Letters of Gold er Silver emboſſed. 


T* KE the juice of garlick, mix it with writing in 

rather with a red or yellow colour for gold. Write ti 
with your letters or ornaments on vellum or paper, When 
repeat going over them again, fo as to give them a body; il 
let it dry; when you lay the gold leaves on, warm the | 
with your breath, and cloſe the gold with cotton upon 14 
it will have a good effect. 


A rare Secret to prepare Gold the Ancient way, to Pani 
Write with. 

TEE leaves of gold, put them in a clean pipkin "i 

= fire ſo as to heat; in another pipkin put four time 

weight of the gold near the fire to warm it; this done 


both pipkins off the fire, pour the quick-ſilver upon 07 
leaves, and immediately itir it together with a little tick! 
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to a diſh full of fair water, and you will have an amalga- 
which you may work with ſtrong vinegar or the 
- of lemons on a flat ſtone, in order to incorporate it the 
e, then you knead and waſh it well with fair water, and 
in it thro? a lamb's ſkin to bring out the quick- ſilver; then 
hat remains in the ſkin, and put to it half as much 
gerd brimſtone, mingle it with the ſaid paſte, and ſet it 
he fire, in an iron ladle or crucible, leaving it ſo till the 
nſtone is burned, and all the reſt is of a yellow colour; 
let it cool, putting it into a diſh, and waſhing it with 
water, till you have a fair colour of gold; then put it 
n a glaſs vial, and when you have occaſion to uſe it, dilute 
a little roſe water mix'd with a little gum arabick ; 
you may paint or write with it as you pleaſe ; when dry 
iſh it with a dog's tooth, and it will be of a fine luſtre. 


o it, 'ty 


that ＋ 
And n 


viſe a * 


ter, wh 


Cold u 


r 9 * 


Jer, te ; | 
nd wha To Write with Gold by a Pen. 
As WAKE 16 leaves of the fineft gold, put it upon a colour- 


ſtone, ſprinkle alittle vinegar over it, and let it lie for a 
WE while, then grind it with your muller to a fine powder, 
this into a muſſel ſhell, with as much clear water as will 
Wt, mix it together with yaur finger, then let it ſettle, and 
that pour off the water, and ſupply it with clear water 


ting ink » ftir it well with your finger, as before; repeat this till 
Write übe the water come off from the gold as clear as when put 
r, wha after you have thus clear'd your ,gold, temper as much 
body; i" have occaſion for, with a little clean gum water, till 


lee it will eaſily flow from your pen; after your writing 


m the leu : x 
=” glazc it gently with a tooth. 


upon ug 
Fine Red Ink of Vermillion. 


AKE vermillion, grind it fine with clean water, and 
put it up to keep from duſt ; when you would uſe it, 


ts Pau 


zipkin ou 4 much as you think you ſhall have occaſion for, and di- 
his done "i 
1pon theo AK E half an ounce of vermillion, or prepared cinnabar, 


Put it into a galley-pot, take a little powcered clear 
arabick, diſſolve it in Water, and temper therewith your 
vermillion 5 


tle Rick WM 
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The manner of marbling Paper or Bocks, 
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' 
vermillion; you may add a little of the white of an eg 
it, which beat up till all becomes a ſcum, and when y 
let ic and, the ſettling will be like clear water, which i 
for ule. | 


An Artificial Water fer writing Letters of Secrecy, 


T AK E vitriol, finely powder'd, put a little thereof 
a new ink-horn, pour clean water on it, and ak: 
has ſtood a little, write therewith either on vellom or 
per, and the writing cannot be ſeen any other way, thai 
drawing the letter through a water, which is thus prep 
take a pint of water, put it into one ounce of powder'do 
temper it together, and ſtrain it through a cloth, putt 
water into a diſh that's wide enough and draw your wri 
through it, and you will read it as you do other writings; 
to make the ſecret contents leſs liable to ſuſpicion, you 1 
write on the contrary ſide of the paper or parchment withbi 
writing ink, matters of leſs conſequence. 


Another Secret, to write a Letter white upon white, u 
cannot be read but in fair Water. 


T AK E clean allum, beat it to a fine powder, mix i 

water, ſo as not to be too thin; then take a new pen 
with this mixture write what you pleaſe upon paper, 
it dry: then let him, who is to read it, lay the letter i 
flat baſon or diſh, that is fill'd with clean water, al 
quarter of an hour the letters will appear white upon u 
that they may be pfainly ſeen and read. Or, 


AK E the juice of onions, write with it; he who . 
read it, mutt hold it over the fire, and the writ!ly 
turn of a reddiſh or browniſh colour. 


4 [ AK E clear white gum tragant, put it into an e 
pan, pour freſh water to it, till it is two hands high 

the gum, cover it, let it ſoak 24 hours, then ſtir it wi 
- gether ; add more water to it; keep it often firms | 


an egg 
when . 


which is 


crecy, 


hereof i 
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llom ory 
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s prepuf 
yder'dg 
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le day, and it will ſwell ; keep it ſtirring ſeveral days, 
\rding as you find your gum is freſh or ſtale, for the freſh 
diſſolve ſooner than that which has lain by a long time, 
» it now and then ſtiring; when you find it well diſſolv'd, 
it through a-collender into another pan, add to it more 
et, and after it has ſtood a little, and been-flirr'd about, 
ait through a clean cloth into another clean pan; keep 
ell covered, to hinder the duſt or any other thing from 
Wing toit: this water, when you go to make uſe of it in 
Wbling your paper or books, muſt be neither too thick nor 
thin; you may try it with your comb, by drawing the 
from one end of the trough to the other; if it ſwells the 
before it, it is a ſign that it is too thick, and you muſt 
in proportion a little more water. | | 
ſour trough muſt be of the Jargeneſs of your paper, or ra- 
ſomething wider, and about four inches deep. 
ter you have fill'd your trough with the foremention'd 
and fitted every thing for the work, then (before you 
es your colours) take a clean ſheet, and draw the ſurface, 
— ch will be a thin ſort of film, off on it; then have your 
e colours, namely indigo mixt with white lead, yellow 
eie, and roſe pink, ready prepared at hand, and for each 
or have two galley-pots, in order to temper them, as you 
have them in different ſhades. - 
ll your colours muſt be ground very fine with brandy, 
de blue is eaſily made deeper or lighter, by adding more 
s white lead. RON 


e yellow uſed for that purpoſe, is either yellow orpiment 
Ditch pink, : 15 : r 1 


to mix that colour either lighter or darker. 
or green, take the foreſaid blue and white, add ſome 
e to it, and temper it darker or lighter, as you would 

et. 2 

or red, take either lake, or roſe pink. 
ey one of theſe colours are, as we ſaid before, firſt ground 

dae with brandy, and when you are ready to go to work, 
a little ox or filh- gall to them; but this muſt be done with 
——_ <0, and you may try them by ſprinkling a few drops 
SS” Your gum water; if you find the colour fly and ſpread 
uach about, it is a ſign of too much gall, which to 3 

| ad 


98999 


or blue, grind indigo, and. white lead, each by itſelf, in 
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ald more of the fame colour which has none, but when ju 


table, you dip a pretty large pencil into that glue, d 


horſe-hair or gauſe, over it, and then hang it up to dr) 


for the ſame purpoſe: The talk you prepare in the fou 
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the colour ſpread and retract itſelf again gently, it is rg 

W hen thus you have your colours, and all things in; 
order, then take a pencil, or the end of a feather, andi 
or put firſt your red colour; then the blue, yellow, green 
begin your red from Ne x, and go along your trough toh 
alſo the blue from No 3, all along to N* 4. The-yelloy 
green put here and there in the vacant places; then with 
kin or ſmall ſkewer, draw a fort of a ſerpentine. figure! 
the colours, beginning from N 1, to No 2: when this is! 
then take your comb and draw the ſame ſtraight alongi 
No 1, to No 2. If you would have ſome turnings or 
work on your paper, then with a bodkin give the a 
what turns you pleaſe. See the plate. 

Thus farſyou are ready in order to lay on your paper, w 
muſt be moiſtened the day before, in the ſame manner a 
-printers do their paper for printing; take a ſheet at a0 
lay it gently upon your colours in the trough, prels it liz 
with your finger down in ſuch places where you find the 
lies hollow; this done, take hold at one end of the pape, 
draw it up at the other end of the trough, hang it up tod 
a cord, when dry, glaze it, and it is done. Lou maj 
embelliſh your paper with ftreaks of gold, by ppl 
muſſel gold or filver, tempered with gum-water, amo 
reſt of the colours, 


To Silver Paper, afier the Chineſe manner, without Sin 


FAKE two ſcruples of clear glue, made of neat il 

one ſcruple of white allum, half a pint of clean vn 
ſimmer it over a flow fire till the water is conſumed 0 
ſteam ceaſes : Then your ſheets of paper being lay'd ona ſa 


over as even as you can, repeat this two or three times 
then you ſift the powder of talk through a fine ſieve mat 


when dry, rub off the ſuperfluous talk, which ſerves . 


manner. 
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lte fine white tranſparent talk, that comes from Muſe 
boil it in clear water for four hours, then take it off the 
and let it and ſo for two days: then take it out, waſh it 
and put it into a linnen rag, and beat it to pieces with 

let: to ten pounds of talk, add three pounds of white 
Wn, and grind it together in a little hand- mill, then ſift it 
oh a gauze ſieve, and being thus reduced to a powder, 
t into water ar juſt boil it up, Then let it ſink to the 

dm, pour off the water from it, place the powder in the 
Wo dry, and it will become a hard conſiſtence. This beat 
Wrortar to an impalpable powder, and keep it, for the uſe 
e mentioned, free from duſt. 


repare Ink, ſo that what is writ therewith cannot be read 
but in a dark Place, 


ner an AK E half a pint of goat's milk, a ſweet apple peeled 
t at at and cut, a handful of touchwood, which in the night- 
_ * (ems to ſhine; put this and the apple into a mortar, 
i 


them together, pouring now and then a little of the goat's 


le pape to it; after this is well beaten, pour the reſt of the milk 
up ta fiir it well together, then wring it through 4 cloth, 
ou ma] this liquor write what you pleaſe, and if you would read 
by into a dark cellar or chamber, and the writing will ap- 


„ Ao of a fiery or gold colour. 


To make fine red Paper, 


AKE a pan full of water, put ſome quick-lime into 
it, to make it into a lee, and let it ſtand over night; 
put braſil chips into a clean pot, about half full, fill it 
the leet and boil it to half, and when it is juſt hot, add 


Hout Hin 


ieats 1d 
clean vi 
ſumed 0 


dona ia 2 little allum; when you would uſe it, mix it with a 
zlue, di gum or ſize, and then with a pretty large pencil lay 
e times colour on the paper with an even band. 

eve mak 


to dry, | 
ſerves * 
the follo# 


epare Ink for drawing of Lines, which, when writ upon, 
may be rubbed out again. 


RN tartar to aſhes, or until it is calcined, to a white 
colour; take thereof the bigneſs of a hazel-nut, and lay 
va Cup full of water to diſſolye, then filtrate it: to this 
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ſolution mix as much fine ground touch-ſtone as will cc 
black enough to write with; with this ink rule the ling 
would write upon: when you have done writing, only of 
over with the crumb of a ſtale roll, or with crumb of by 
the lines will vaniſh and the paper be as clean as it washd 
T his may be uſeful for ſchools. wy 


Ta write ſa that the Letters may appear white, and the 
of the Parchment black. 


AK E clean water, temper it with the yolk of a 

ſo as to write therewith ; with this write upon 
vellum, or parchment, what you pleaſe ; let it dry, andi 
it through ink, ſo that it may take every where; ork 
it over with a large ſoft pencil to make it of a good i 
when it is thorough dry, then fcrape it gently off wi 
knife, and your writing will appear as white as the parc 


was before you wrote upon it. | 


To make Oil Paper. 


| AK E the ſhreds of parchment, boil them in clear 

until it is clammy and like a ſtrong glue, ſtrain it in 
a cloth, and with a large pencil ſtrike it over the paper; 
dry, varniſh it over with a varniſh of turpentine, or the! 
niſb varniſh mentioned in the firſt article under this heal 


/ . ___y -” E 
— a — 4 


Choice Secrets for CABINET-Mak ER 
TURNERS. 


To prepare a black Colour for flaining Mood. 


Du two ounces of iron filings into a new earthen 
P add to it one ounce of ſal-armoniac, diſſolved in 
of vinegar, and let it ſtand 12 days, the longer it 

better it will be; then take raſped logwood, and three 
of gallnuts, pounded fine; infuſe this in a quart of i 
of lime; let this alſo ſtand the ſame time as the abobe. 


— * * 
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I1.coloy hen you have occaſion to uſe it, warm both thoſe liquors 
e lines a flow fire, and with the lee firſt ſtrike the wood over you 
only a to dye, and then with vinegar; repeat this until you 
| of ' f 


e wood black enough to your liking ; after which, wax 
Hood over with bees-wax, and rub it with a woolen rag, 
Wit will look bright and fine. 


To imitate Ebony Mood. 


AK E clean and ſmooth box, boil it in oil until it turns 


black. Or, | 
2 upon ake ſmooth plained pear-tree wood, ſtrike it over with 
y, nl fortis, and let it dry in a ſhady place in the air; then 
e; Or WS it over with good black writing ink, let it alſo dry in the 
good ; repeat and wipe the ink over it until the black is to 
y off , liking. Then poliſh it with wax and a woolen rag. 
1e parc 


Another, but more coftly Method. 
ISSOLVE one ounce of fine filver in one pound of 


aqua fortis; add a quarter of a pint of clear water to 
in clear ith this ſtrike your wood over; repeat it until you per- 
ain it unit to be as black as velvet, then poliſh it with wax. 

Paper; 
2, or te Another Method. 
this heal 
AKE what ſort of wood you pleaſe, box, cedar, 
mulberry, pear-tree, and the like; ſteep it for three 
days in allum-water, in a warm place, or if it be ſum- 
in the ſun ; then boil it to oil, in which mix ſome vi- 
Ind ſulphur z the longer you boil it the blacker the wood 


Pe; however, you muſt not let it boil too long, left it 
be ſcorched. Or, 


K ERS 


Mood. * 
IEE your wood over with ſpirit of vitriol, hold it 


; earthen er a coal fire, and repeat this until it is black enough; 
ved in olim it. Or, 


er it 
— mw K > ſteeped in beer and urine, will make a good 


e above. | 
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UT one pound of raſped brafil in a clean pan, bol 
three pints of ſtrong white wine vinegar until the 
is boiled away, then pour it clear off; take alſo one poun 
bruiſed gallnuts, put them into another pan with water, 
let them ſtand for eight days in the ſun to foak ; then pa 
it eight ounces of vitriol, ſtir it together, and let it ſand 
two or three days; pour it off clear; and add to this liqur 
fourth part of the prepared braſil, and with this ſtrike | 
wood over 20 or 30 times running; let it every time d 
the ſhade. | | 
Then take fine ſilver, as much as you pleaſe, diffolyei 
common aqua-fortis, add to it twice the quantity of {pl 
water; with this ſtrike over the dy'd wood once or till 
ſet it in the air to dry, and it will be of a fine coal hls 
after which poliſh it as before directed. 


An excellent Secret to dye Med of any Colour. 


UT freſh horſe-dung, the moiſteſt you can get, | 

ſome little ſticks laid acroſs one another over an cat 
pan, which is to receive the liquor that drops from the 
ſupplying it with freſh dung every time it is drained uni 
have a ſufficient quantity. Then divide the liquor in a1 
pots as you intend the colours, put in each pot the bignebi 
horſe-bean of altum, and as much gum-arabick, then ſW 
what colour you will in that liquor, and put in the pies 
wood, which, after it is ſtained to your liking you tub 
dry, the longer you let it remain in the liquor the deepe 
be the colour; by this means you may ſhade your wow! 
a deep to a light colour, which will penetrate ſo as nf 
fade or vaniſh. | 


To dye Word of a red Colour. 


12 one handful of quick - lime, two handfuls of # 
put them together into rain- water, and let then 
for half an hour, until they are well ſettled, and you "i 
good lee. Then take a new pan, in which put one Pl 
fernambuca, pour on it the ſaid lee, and after it has ſow 
half an hour let it boil, and when it is cold, pour ite 
another clean pan, and fling one ounce of gum-arabick A 

2 
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another earthen pan with rain-water, put into it two 
es of allum, boil your wood in it, and after it is well 
, take it out, let it cool a little, warming, the mean 
e, the red colour, and ſtriking it over your wood re- 
chi until your colour is deep enough to your liking, then 
Wh it with a dog's tooth. 


p 
1, boil: 
til the if 
ne pound 
Water, 
then pu 
it ſtand 
is liquor 
ſtrike if 
time aa 


diffolve ii 


y of {pr 
ce ot i 


coal b 


Another Red for dying Mood. 


AK E raſped brafil, boil it until you ſee it of a fine red 
colour, then ſtrain it through a linnen cloth. 

he wood you deſign to dye, colour firſt over with ſaffron 
Wow, and after it is dry, ſtrike it over with the red colour, 
Wi! it is deep enough; then poliſh it with a tooth. If you 
Ha little allum to the braſil colour, it will turn to a brown. 


To etch Figures upon Mood. 


AK E melted tallow, and having your table ready, form 
therewith lowers, or what elſe you will, upon it; then, 

Wh a coloured water, boiled with vitriol, ſaltpetre and allum, 
Wiaoding miſt-water, with which cover the board over the 
os; and let it ſtand, or repeat it until the colour pleaſes 
bp. In this manner you may marble or cloud your wood as 
pleaſe yourſelf, 


Ir in 0 
e bigneb! 
B then 


— 1 To marble upon Mood. 

he deepe AKE the whites of eggs, beat them up until you can 
ur wood ite or draw therewith ; then with a pencil, or feather, 
ſo as wü what veins you pleaſe upon the wood; after it is dried 


d hardened for two hours, take quick lime; mix it well to- 
ber with wine, and with a bruſh, or pencil, paint the wood 
over; after it is thorough dry, rub it with a ſcrubbing-bruſh 

ſo that both the lime and the whites of the eggs may come 


fuls of together; then rub it with a linnen rag until it is ſmooth 
let ten fine; after which you may lay over a thin varniſh, and 
ad you will have a fine marbled wood. Or, 

t one 900” 

bas ſou RIND white-lead, or chalk, together with water, upon 
our it 0 a marble very fine, then mix it up with the whites of 


\rabick l. well beaten, wherewith you may paint or marble as you 
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think proper; when dry, ſtrike it over with a lee mak; 
lime and urine, this will give the wood a brown-red colo 
upon this colour you may, when dry, marble again witht 
whites of eggs; and again, when dry, give it another hy 
with the lee; after you have with a ſcrubbing-bruſh n 
off the marbling whites of eggs, then you may ſtrike it a 
more all over with the lee; and your work, when dry; 
poliſhed, will look very agreeable and of a fine marbling, 


A Geld, Silver, or Copper Colour en Mood. 


AK E cryſtal, beat it in a mortar to powder, then g 

it on a marble with clean water, and put it intoa <> 

new pot, warm it, and add to it a little glue; with this 

or paint over your wood: when dry, take a piece of oil 

ſilver or copper, and rubbing it over therewith, you willk 

the colour of any one of thoſe metals upon the wood, u our 
you may afterwards poliſh. t 


To colour Mood of a Walnut tree Colour, 


TAKE the bark of wallnut-trees, or the green ſhell 
wallnuts, dry them in the ſun, mix as much as you h 

occaſion for with nut oil; boil it up, and rub the wood d 

therewith, 


To ſtain Ward of a fine Green. | 


TAKE green nut-ſhells, put them into a lee made of 
man vitriol and allum, in which let them boil an how 
two. To this lee add ſome verdegreaſe, finely ground 
vinegar, then take your wood, after you have ſoaked it! 
two days in ſtrong white wine vinegar, and boil it therein. 6 


T AK E the fineſt verdegreaſe, grind it with ſharp # 
= vinegar, add to it a little tartar ; let it ſtand over ug 
the verdegreaſe will ſettle, and you will have a fine ge 
with this ſtrike over your wood ſeveral times: if you 1s 't 
have it of a graſs green, then put a little ſap green among 


1 _— 
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rol 7 A Red Colour for Wood. 
an wit A K E quick- lime, pour rain-water upon it; let it ſtand 
other hy over night, and filter it through a cloth ; then add more 


ruſh nu 
trike it q 
en diy: 


1arbling, 


1 


water to it, and put in clear and freſh braſil chips, toge- 
with the wood you intend to dye, and boil it till the colour 
your liking, The wood is firſt to be thoroughly ſoaked 


lum water. Or, 


OLISH your wood work, after you have finiſhed it with 


your plane, and then lay on it muſſel gold or filver, dilu- 


then gt ith ſize or with the white of an egg; marbling it in the 
Into a ner above directed in marbling of wood, and when dry, 
th this e it over ſeveral times with the following colour. 

ce of g ake fine raſped brazil, pour on it oil of tartar, or infuſe 


ou will 1 


ood, Wil 


erein, and it will extract a fine red colour: this colour'd 
our off, and put freſh oil to the brazil, to extract more of 
colour, Let theſe extractions dry gently, then draw it off 
in with ſpirit of wine, and you will have a red for your 


| 
| 
y 
| 
| 
, 
| 
x 


en ſhel A Violet Colour for Moad. 
as you Iu 
e wool AK E four ounces of brazil, and one ounce of indigo, 


= infuſe them together in a quart of water, and boil your 
od therein. 


To adorn Mood with Ornaments of Silver or Tin. 


| an how! IRST carve or hollow your ornaments out upon your 


wood in the beſt manner, ſo as to undermine the edges on 
h ſides of your ſtrokes. Then make an amalgama of tin, 
Liſſolving it over a gentle heat, and putting into it the ſame 
ntity of quickſilver, which, before you have heated, ſtir 
ha ſtick well together, and pour it into a pan of cold water; 
en dry, grind it upon a marble with water very fine, tem- 
fine ge ing it with clear ſize; then fill up the carved figures, ſmooth- 
dit with your hand, and when dry poliſh it. To make it 
Pee of a ſilver colour, rub it over with an amalgama of ſil- 
and quickſilver, and poliſh it with a dog's tooth. 

ſtead of tin, you may alfo uſe biſmuth ground fine with 


ter. 
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To Embeſs or Trace all Manner of Oxnaments on a gilded ſny 
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Pannel, the Geld being laid over with Black or any d 
Colour, | 


IRST gild your pannel or other wood work, ay you 
directed under the article of gilding. and when thoroy 

dry, paint it all over ſmooth and even with lampblack, gia 
with linſeed and nut oil; add to it an equal quantity of un 
in order to dry it the better; after you have ſet it for tus 
three days, or according to the conveniency or the time of 
year, to dry ; then, before it is quite hard, draw or peut 
what you deſign to emboſs upon, and with a blunt: poi 
bodkin. horn, or wood, trace into the black lay, down tol 
gold, opening thoſe places, and making the gold appear iat 
beſt manner you can. In birds, plants, cattle and ſuch i 
you muſt -.bſ-rve to take the heightenings out clear, and l 
the ſhade, by hatching into the black, agreeable vo your! 
ſign; the fine and ſoft ſhades of the hair, Qc. you may iu 
with a fine pencil, with the black colour, upon the gold; 
when you have done, let it dry thoroughly for three or | 
days more; then lay over it a clear varniſh, which you a 
after it is dry*d, repeat a ſecond time, and your work 
look beautiful, 


Fw ˙ rr TT --D CTRUCRRRTRS/ 


To do this upon a Blue Ground. 


F TER you have gilded your work, then take all 
wh.ch is not too coarſe, mix it with mortar on a m 
ſtone, adding to it the white of an egg: with this and a Il 
water mix your ſmalt, and ſtrike it fine and even ove 
gilding: then, when it is almoſt dry, ſift through a fine 
ſume of the fineſt ſmalt over it: you may, if you will, mi 
with ſpangles of ſeveral colours; and when thoroughly "il 
wipe off what ſticks not to it, and proceed in tracing up} 
figures you deſign for gold. The fine finiſhing ſtrokes 4 
the goid. becauſe they cannot well be done with ſmalt, | 
may uſe Pruſſian blue or indigo mix'd with white lead. 
may, if you will, varniſh it; but it will look better with 
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rieties of Gluxs and CEMENTS, for joining 
not only Wood, but alſo STone, GLAss, and 


tho ? Yi | | 
ck, gen MET ALS. 


2 — | i excellent Glue for Word, Stone, Glaſs, and Matals. 


time of A AK E good glue four ounces, ſoak it over night in 
or peu 


"= diſtil'd vinegar, then boil it up therewith ; take a clove 
ant puny arlick, beat or bray it ina mortar, add to it one ounce of 
lown toll all, Wring this juice through a linnen cloth into the 
Hay glue; then take maftic and ſarcocolla, of each one dram, 
id 5 ac and turpentine of each two drams: grind the ſandarac 
"2 3 e aſtic fine, and put them together with the ſarcocolla and 

0 Jou eatine into a phial ; pour one ounce of the ſtrongeſt bran- 


0 ot pon it, and let it ſtand three hours in a moderate heat, 
41 ö ſtopp'd up, giving it now and then a ſkake, add this alſo 
* ba : e warm glue; then tir or beat it together with a wooden 


Wa, 'till ſome of the moiſture is evaporated, and the glue 
own cold. When you have occaſion to uſe it, then take 
och or as little as your work requires, ſoak it in ſtrong 
par, till it is diſſolved. If you uſe this glue for ftones, 
it with tripoli, or with ſome powdered chalk; and if for 
mix beſides a little tripoli, fine ground Venice glaſs; and 


1 2 Wome Ye * - 


u would uſe it for metals, as iron, braſs copper, put to 1 
re of the fineſt filings z you may alſo add a little iſinglaſs. 2 
if you would have this glue hold out or ſtand the water, B 

it up with a ſtrong varniſh as much as the preſent occa- 7 
equires. * 

4 goed Stone Glue or Cement for Gratte-IWark. b- 


AKE two parts of white roſin, melt it clear, add to it 
four parts of bees-wax z when melted together, add 
ſtone flower, of the ſtone you to cement, two 
ce parts, or ſo much as will give the cement the colour 
e ſtone; to this add one part of flower of ſulphur ; firſt 
orate. all together over a gentle fire, W 
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knead it with your hands in warm water. With this cementuſ 
ſtones after they are welldry'd and have been warm'd ben 
the fire, in order to receive the cement the better, 


A W. 00d Glue, which lands Water. 


OMMON glue mix'd up with linſeed oil or var 
applied to the places to be glewed together, after 

have been warm'd, and when thoroughly dry, will laſt a 
ſtand water. | 


Another fine Glue, 


TAE E the ifinglaſs and common glue, ſoak them 
night in ſtrong brandy ; then diſſolve them over 20 

fire, and mix with it a little fine powder'd chalk ; this 

make a very ſtrong glue. 


Another extraordinary Glue. 


9 AK E ſal-armoniac, ſandarac and gum lacca, ſoak 
=» diffolve them in ſtrong brandy, over a gentle heat, 
to them alittle turpentine ; when all is diſſolv'd, then pour 
ſolution over inſinglaſs and common glue, and in a cloſe vi 
diflolve it over a flow fire; add to it a little glaſs duſt, 
when it is of a right temper, uſe it. | 


6G = = Gon BR” hon þ =, , £,:.-=-= hh. hy 


A good Water Cement. 


_ = 


T AK E one part of minium or red lead, and two ff 
oß lime; mix them well together with the whit 


eggs. 


R 


Stone-Glue, wherewith you may glue either Stone r Gh 


T AK E white flintſtone powder, which is diy and "ll 
1 ſearced ; then take white roſin, melt it in an iron d 

then ladle, ſtir the powder in it, till it is like a thick Bo! 
warm the glaſs, or what you deſign to glew together, 0 
places or joinings, aud it will add a great beauty. Tac 
been, made uſe of in the embelliſhment of cabinets andi 
things. | 

3 
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cement 105 | = 1 * 

m'd ben ercceding fine Cement to mend broken China or Glaſſes. 

, | ARLICK ſtamped in a ſtone mortar, the juice where- 
rot, when applied to the pieces to be join'd together, is 
geſt and ſtrongeſt cement for that purpoſe, and will 

or yard | e little or no mark, if done with care, 

Pg | A Cement for broken Glaſſes, 

EAT the white of an egg very clear, mix with it 
| powdered quick-lime, with this join your broken glaſſes, 

: ja and earthen ware. Or, 

them of AKE iſinglaſs, powder'd chalk, and a little lime, mix it 

over 20 8 together, and diſſolve it in fair water over a ſlow fire, 

: 3 this e which cement your broken glaſſes or china ware, and 

| | t to dry in the ſhade. Or, | 

AKE iſinglaſs, maſtick and turpentine, diſſolve them, 

and cement your broken ware ; when dry they will 

ca, ſoak , and rather break in another place, than where join'd 
atle heat, 2 cemented. Or, 

hen pou 6 | 

\ Cloſe AKE quick lime, mix it with old cheeſe, which before 

ass duſt, you have boil'd in water to a paſte; with this cement 

| | glaſſes or china, and it will anſwer your deſire. This 
* likewiſe a good lutum; to lute a cover to an earthen 
or a glaſs, retorts, &c. You may add alittle fine brick- 

W to it. 

nd two if . ; 

he white um er Cement, for Cracks in glaſſes uſed for chemical 
preparations, This will ſtand the fire. 

| KE wheat-flower, fine powder'd Venice glaſs, pul- 
ne or GHH vcrized chalk of each an equal quantity; fine brick duſt 

1 4nd ff uf of the quantity, a little ſcrap'd lint; mix it up with 

T 0 hite of an egg, ſmear it on a linnen cloth like a plaſter, 

n 1 cken ich it encloſe the cracks of your glaſs retort, or other 
Su {cn il; but let it dry before you put it to the fire. Or, 
wo = \KE old varniſh, glue therewith your pieces together, 
nets 


tie it cloſe, and ſet it to dry in the ſun, or a warm place; 
when 
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when dry, ſcrape off the varniſh that is preſs'd out at the ſt 
and it will hold very well. . 


Vai. 


To join broken Amber. 


a Noint the pieces with linſeed oil, join and hold tþ 
A cloſe together over the fire. 


e r 


An excellent Glue or Cement to mix with Stone, Glaſs, Milf 
- dec. in order to make Utenſils, Images, and ather Th 
therquith, 


T5 K E fine glue well purified, four ounces ; maſtick 
ounces, powdered ſealing wax fix ounces, fine gm 
brick-duft one ounce ; put the fiſh glue into a glaz'd pul 
upon a flow fire; and after you have mix'd your ingredi: 
put it together into the pipkin, boil it up, and what h 
together, uſe ; if you mix it up with fine powdered gab 
"Ng any colour, you may form it to what ſhape you will, and i 

ls.” cold and dry, it will be as hard as ſtone. 
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Another Cement, which dries quickly. 


5 wh AK E pitch, as much as you will, melt it, and m 
WE. with brick-duſt and litharge, and to make it hut 
Sl moiſten the brick-duſt firſt with ſharp vinegar, and 
Wo © Hrger quantity of the litharge, it will be as bard as ſtor: 
1 0 2 * : | 
| 5 5 Cd Glue Sticks, or Spittle Glue, fit for Bookbindei 
99 85 3 TIE two ounces of iſinglaſs, half an ounces of (u 
| 8 candy, and half a dram of gum tragant. Then 
n half an ounce of ſlips or parings of white parchment, pour! 
. . a pint of water, and let it boil well; take that water, "WW 
es it through a cloth, and pour it over the two other 


dients, mix'd with a little roſe water; let it boil a 
half, then take it off the fire, and call it into little flat l 
or in any ſhape you pleaſe, 
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Pater Cement, which the longer it is in Water, the harder 
it grows. | 


AKE maſtick, incenſe, roſin, and fine cut cotton, of 
each an equal quantity, melt, and with ſome powder d 
k-lime, mix them up into a mals. 


A Cement an hard as Iron. 


ELT pitch, then take ground ſand, worn off from 
grind ſtones, ſtir them well together, boil it up, and 
ht for uſe. SY 


K 


. 


eral curious Secrets relating to Ivory, Bone, 
and HoRN. 


* 2 = — 9 
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red pla, X 
ill, and To whiten Ivory that is become red or yellow. 


OT allum into fair water, ſo much as will make it pretty 
white, then boil it up; into this put your ivory for an 
hour to ſoak ; rub it with a hair cloth, and wipe it over 

Wh a clean napkin or linnen rag moiſten'd ; in this let it lie, 
it dries of itſelf, elſe it will be apt to ſplit. 


; 
' 
: 
2 


Another Method to whiten Green Ivory. 


9 FF 
* = 


„bird L the ivory in water and quick-lime, till you ſee it 
bas a good white. 


aces of li | 
Thea | To Marble upon Ivory. 
nt, pour! 
1 b ELT bees-wax and tallow together, or elſe yellow 
» other i and white bees-wax, and lay it over your ivory; then. 


11 402 b an ivory bodkin, open the ſtrokes that are to imitate mar- 
tle flat l 83 pour the ſolution of ſome metal or other on them, and 
it ſtand a little while; then pour it off, and when it is dry, 
er thoſe ſtrokes again with wax, and open ſome other veins 
1 your bodkin for another metallic ſolution; and this repeat 

Ihe number of colours you deſign to give it. 15 
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The ſolution of gold gives it a purple; of copper, 2 orey 
of ſilver, a lead black: of iron, a yellow and brown cw 
Theſe ſolutions well manag'd, and apply'd on ivory, ili 
tirely anſwer the deſign of the artiſt. 


By this method you may imitate tortoiſe-ſhell, and rol th 
other things on ivory. - thi 
To flain Ivory of a fine Green, 3 
1 2 A K E to two parts of verdegreaſe one part of ſal. am 
niac; grind it well together, pour ſtrong white y 
vinegar on it, and put your ivory into it; let it lie condi © 
till the colour has penetrated, and is deep enough to yourl * 
ing. If you would have it marbled or ſpotted, ſprinkle WF): 
marble it with wax. | ill 
And thus you may colour your ivory with any other cou 
if you prepare them in the manner directed, viz. with l 
armoniac and vinegar. * 


To dye Iuory or Bone of a fine Coral Red. 


; AKE a lee of wood-aſhes, of which take two 

pour it in a pan upon one pound of braſil, to thai 
one pound of allum, two pounds of copper filings, and bu 
for half an hour; then take it off, and let it ſtand: in thin 
the ivory or bone, the longer it continues in this liquor, 
redder it will be. 


To ftain Tory or Bone of a Black Colour, 


AK E litharge and quick-lime, an equal quantity 

each, put them in rain-water over the fire, till it be 
to boil. In this put the bone or ivory, ſtirring them # 
about with a ſtick ; and afterwards, when you ſee the u 
receive the colour, take the pan from the fire, ſtirring the 
all the while, till the liquor is cold. 1 


* To dye Bones of a Green Colour. 


AK E a pan full of clean water, and put into it ap% y 
large piece of quick lime, leaving it fo for 24 1" 


then tir it well together with a ſtick, and when ferred ; 
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er, a gn, thus repeating it three or four times; the next morn- 

»wn coll train it off clean and put it up for uſe ; the bones you 

ry, wil nd to dye boil in common water wherein allum has been 

WT 1y'd for ſome time, then ſcrape them well, and put them 

and ſro the lime water mixt with verdegreaſe, boil them well, 

ben take them out to dry; inſtead of lime water you may 
Wl: uſe of urine, which will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, 


of ſal- am To dye Bones or Ivory the Colour of an Emerald. 


Mong UT copper-filings or flacks into ſome aqua fortis, and 
to your 1 when it has done working, put in your wrought bone or 
ſprink: WF”: leaving it therein for 24 hours, then take it out and 


ill be of a pleaſant Emerald-Colour. 


ther lou F ' 
iz. yy To dye Bones, red, blue, or any other Colour. 

IRST boil the bones in allum water, then take quick- 
lime - water or urine, put into it braſil, lackwood, or 
Wider, or whatever colour you pleaſe ; then boil the bones 
Wvory therein, and it will anſwer your purpoſe. 


ed. 


two qual 
„ to thi 
3, and bo 
: in thin 
; liquor, 14 


To make Hern ſoft. 


AKE man's urine, which has been put by and cover'd 
for a month; in * one pound of weed-aſhes, or 
aſhes of vine-ſtalks, Wo pounds of quick-lime, eight 


r. Nees of tartar, and eight ounces of ſalt; after it is boil'd 
„ rit through a flannel, and filtre it thus three times. Keep 
quantiſ lee covered, and ſoak the horn therein for eight days, and 
aun e oe. 
them "ſh | 
— 1 Another. 
| AKE weed-aſhes and quick- lime; of this make a ſtrong 
lee, filtre it clear, and boil the ſhavings or chips of 
therein, and they will be like a paſte ; you may colour 
to it ao | mu colour you pleaſe, and caſt or form it intoany thing 
1 24 bool pleaſe, 
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der 


To prepare Horn Leaves in Imitation Torteiſa- Sal. if 
1 quick- lime one pound, and litharge of {h | 
eight ounces; mix it with ſome urine into a paſte, 
make ſpots with it, in what form or ſhape you pleaſe, 
both ſides of the horn; when dry, rub off the powder, i 
repeat this as many times as you will. Then take yermili 
which is prepared with ſize, lay it all over one fide oft 
horn, as alſo on the wood, to which you deſign to 
it. g _ 


KI 
geth 
elſe 
e of 

irch 
l. 
ub 1 
de C 


For raiſed work, form the horn in a mould of what H 
ſoever : put it by to dry, and with the aforeſaid paſte and 
vermillion give it the colour; then lay on a clear glue (i 
ther too thick, nor too thin) both upon the horn and the 
on which it is to be fixed, and cloſe it together; do this mil 
in a warm place; and let it ſtand all night, then cut of 
off the roughneſs, or what is ſuperfluous about it; rubit 
with a coal, and poliſh it with tripoli and linſeed oll. 

The work made in this manner looks very beautiful 
natural, and may be uled by cabinet makers for pili 
pilaſters, pannels, or any other embelliſhment in cabu 
work. | 


Anether Method to Counterfeit Tortoiſe Shell n Hr 


AE E good aqua-fortis 1 2 ounces, fine filver 

dram ; let the ſilver diſſolve, and after you hare} 
ted or marbled your horn with wax, ſtrike the ſolution! 
it; let it dry of itſelf, and the horn will be in thoſe pi 
which are free from wax, of a brown or black colour. G 


Lay the wax all over the horn, then with a pointed. 
or iron draw what you will, laying the figure you dra 
on the horn ; then pouring on the above Stunt, let t 
a little; and after you have pour'd it off, either ſcrape 0" 
the wax, wipe it with a clean tag, and poliſh it. 

Inſtead of the filver ſolution, you may boil litha 
ſilver in a ſtrong lee made of quick lime, ſo long till 
comes of a black tinAure : Or, inſtead of ſilver you ma. 
ſolve lead in aqua-fortis : 
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Sh r Horn together, after it has been lin'd with proper 


%. Foils or Colours. 


e of [ih | K E two pieces of horn, made on purpoſe to meet to- 
paſte, if gether, either for handles of knives, razors, or any 
pleaſe, N eie; lay foils of what colour you pleaſe on the inſide 
owder, . e of the horns, or inſtead of foils painted or gilded paper 
vermin rchment ; then fix the other piece upon it: lay a wet 
fide of MW fillet, twice doubled, over the edges, and with a hot 
n to ub it over, and it will cloſe and join together as firm as 


| de of one piece. 
what lh 


aſte audi To dye Horn of a Green Colour. 

r glue M K E two parts of verdegreaſe, one third part of ſal- 
_ "MS: moniac, grind it well together, pour on it ſtrong white 
o this wh 


inegar, and it will be tinctured of a pleaſant green: 
L Cut agg put your horn into it, let it lie therein till you ſee it 
z rubit | to what height of colour you would have it, Or, 


| oll. 


ea utiful GR K E the green ſhells of walnuts, put them into aftrong 
for pil ee, with a little vitriol and allum, let it boil for two 
in cabin and lay the horn for two days in ſtrong vinegar 
ut balf an ounce of verdegreaſe, ground with vinegar, 


n Hun 
je filver UM To dye Horn of 'a red Colour. 


order / r quick-lime, pour rain-water upon it, and let it 


hoſe ia and; filtre it through a cloth, and put to it one quart of 

zlour. Of er, and two ounces of ground brafil-wood ; ſteep the 
erein, then boil it, and you will have a fine red, if be- 

_ have ſozk'd it for a while in allum water. 

5 o y To flain Horn of a Brown Colour. 

| 4 | N * . , * . 

crape AK E quick lime, ſlacken it with urine, and wipe it 

8 er the horn; then take Ted curriers water, waſh the 

j1 lithaF herein, and it will turn to a green colour; wipe it over 


ng til p ich the ſaid lime, and when dry, waſh it with lee; 
you 1) = therein a whole day, it will be of a fine cheſnut 


N To 
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e lee, boil the horn in it, and it will be of a fine 
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To dye Hern of a Blue Colour, 


A K E a braſs bowl, and when you have made it red 
wipe it over with ſal-armoniac; then pour lime u 
upon it, ſtir it together, and you will have a blue wate, 
which ſteep the horn; the longer you let it lie, the dz 
will be the colour, 


Of VARNISHING or JAPANNING on Wood, ( 
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A white Varniſh, 
FT AK E ten ounces of rectified ſpirits of wine, 
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fine pulverized gum ſandarac two ounces, clear} 

turpentine two ounces, put it together into 29 
and cover it cloſe with wax'd paper and a bladder ; then! 
a pot with water, put it on a coal fire, and when it beygis 
be warm, put ſome hay on the bottom of the pot, on vi 
ſet your glaſs ; then let it boil for two or three hours, ani 
ſandarac and turpentine will diſſolve, and unite with 
ſpirits : Then pour your varniſh boiling hot through 26 
hair cloth, and put it up in a clean phial for uſe. Thi! 
excellent varniſh, fit to be uſed for varniſhing light co 
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as white, yellow, green, ſky, red; alſo fuch things t 
ſilvered or gilded. it ha 
oa] ff 
birits 


Another Varniſh fit to mix with red or dark Colours, & 
japan the Work over therawith. 


Þ AKE rectified ſpirits, that is, ſuch as when pour 
gunpowder. will fire it; or when a linnen 14g * 
dipp'd into it, and lighted it will conſume it, one poi 
clean gum lacca a quarter of a pound; grind it fine, 
it into a phial; then pour the ſpirits over it, let it 
two days, ſhaking it once every hour; the third day 
over a gentle coal fire till it is well diffolved, then 
through a hair bag, and put it up for uſe. 


e, P 


In þ 
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Another Lac Varniſb. 


KE of beft and ſtrongeſt brandy one quart, calein'd 
tartar one pound, let the brandy ſtand upon the tartar, 
covered, for one day ina gentle warmth ; then pour off 
randy and filtrate it through a paper; of this take one 
Wd. white amber ſix ounces, ſandatac ſix ounces, gum lac 
punces (the amber muſt be picked out of clear pieces) grind 
e together, put it into a phial or matraſs, then pour on 
ee pound of the filtrated brandy : your phial muſt be but 
Wt half fill'd ; then ſhake it about for an hour together, 
it in the matraſs for two days, ſhaking it once every 
; when ſettled, pour it through a hair cloth, and it is fit 
e, 
bat ſediment remains in the phial, may be uſed in mak- 
other ſuch quantity of varniſh, adding to it but half 


T into 2088 aantity of freſh ingredients, 

er; then! | = 

en it beg Another Lac Varniſh. 

pot, on ; ; 8 ON RIO? 
hours, 1 KE bighly rectified ſpirits of wine one pint, gum lac 
nite wi our ounces, ſandarac two ounces, white amber one 
\rough 2 white frankincenſe one ounce; powder theſe in a ſtone 


ar very fine, and put them, together with the ſpirits of 
> into a phial or matraſs, ſtopping it very cloſe ; fet it in 
eat of the ſun, or in winter-time in a warm place, and 
it has ſtood three or four days, ſet it on aſhes over a 
0al fire, boil it ſoftly for two hours, and when you ſee 
Irits of a yellowiſh browniſh colour, and of a thick con- 


e, pour it hot through a hair cloth, and preferve it in 
in phial for uſe, 
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nen tag All pite or clear Lac Varniſb. 

one pound | 

it fine, K E gum elemi, gum anime, white frankincenſe, 
let it 0.0 WT" © white amber, of each one dram, grind them fine, 
third day 1. into a glaſs, and boil them in diſtill'd vinegar: then 
d, then ot the vinegar, and waſh the ſediment with clean warm 


and it will be of a white colour; dry it, and grind 
aim; add to it one dram of gum tragant, two drams 
N 2 of 
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of white ſugar candy, both finely ground, put it by little an 
little into a matraſs, wherein you have before hand put tw 
pound of high rectified ſpirits of wine; and aſter you have pu 
all the ingredients into it, ſhake it for an hour together, the 
put it into a Balneum Marie, and when it begins to boil, | 
it continue ſo for two hours; then let it cool; and after it 
cold let it ſtand for three days, decant it oft into a clean phi 
ſtop it cloſe, and it is then fit for uſe. Or, 


mper it wi 
encil gaze 
an place t. 
urs time, 

, the brigh 
excceding 


A 
T AK E the above ſpecified ingredients, boil them in vin | 
gar as directed, and after you have put to it the gut JUT inte 
tragant and ſugar- candy, take of clear oil of ſpike or u mk 
pentine one pound, cyprian turpentine ſix ounces, put the N 97 jun 
together into a ſtrong matraſs, and ſet it, furniſhed with den put the 
leaden ring, in a bath heat; when that heat begins to bo tin hot we 
and the turpentine is diffoly'd, then add the other ingrediefiT bil the; 
finely ground to it; ſtir them well together with a wood r; then 
ſpatula, and let them ſtand in the boiling balneum for thr mal clos'd 
or four hours; then take it out, and when cold, and has ſto eaſe : for ri 
two or three days, pour it into a clean phial, and you wil! black, for 
have a fine varniſh, md white le 
A fine Varniſh for Blue and other Colours, which will 1 J. ary 
them bright like Looking-Glaſs. * toiſe- Sh 
uors, 
1 your table is to be of a blue colour, then paint it 

over with indigo and white, ground with oil, and a li IRST 
turpentine 3 when dry, you may give it another layer, have be 
heighten or deepen it to your liking, and when this 1s ti , lead and 
roughly drv, then varniſh it with the following varniſh: ad he · varni 
Take clear cyprian turpentine half an ounce, ſandarac ub it dry t 
ounce, maſtic two ounces ; grind the ſandarac and mi ich rub it 
very fine; then take oil of ſpike two ounces, oil of turpeit Kt makers u 
one ounce, put it into a glaſs cucurbit, and diſſolve it Then take 
a gentle heat; add to it the pulverized gum, ſet the W ww any dr 
matraſs in a pan with water; and let it boil over a flow fu E v: 
an hour, and all will be difſolv'd and united; then let it g. hair cl, 
thands the f 


preſerve it in a phial well ſtopp'd for uſe. 
When you uſe it, firſt wipe your painted table, and clea Jo 
from duſt, then take ſome fine and light ſmalt in à cuß "orer-clo! 


6 > 
upon a plate, according to what quantity your piece requ = your f 
te ck, umbe; 


wer your tab 
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bet it with the above varniſh, and with a large hair bruſh 
nell gaze it as quick as you can all over; let it dry in a 
kan pace that is free from duſt, which will be in about three 


urs time, then glaze it over again; the oftner you repeat 
the brighter will be your table; and if you will have it of 


q | "108% 

1 ſu exceeding fine luſtre glaze it over 12 or 15 times. os, 
i ö | #34 

A Chineſe Varniſh for all forts of Colours, 75 


5 

- — 
F< 37 
LY 
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JUT into a matraſsa pint of ſpirits of wine, one ounce of 
gum auimæ, two ounces of maſtick, two ounces of ſan- 


65.238 
EL 


prac or juniper gum, powdered finely together in a mortar ; * x 
en pit them together into the matraſs, cloſe it up, and hang 1 
dal in bot weather in the ſun for 24 hours, or ſo long over a ko” 
of til] the gum is diffolv'd, and the ſpirits are tinctur'd there- 7 
„; then filtre it through a clean cloth, and keep it in a ba, $4 
ia) clos'd up; you may mix therewith what colour you 7 

leaſe : for red uſe vermillion, for black uſe lampblack or ivo- Wy 


black, for blue uſe indigo and white, Pruſſian blue or {malt 
ind white lead, &c. 


nw to Varnſh Chairs, Tables, and other Furniture; to imitate 
Tortaiſe-Shell : ſo as not to be defac'd by Oil or Spirizuous 


Liquors, 


a li | IRST lay your work over-with a lac varniſh, as you 
have been inſtructed above; then lay it over again with 
b bead and yellow pink, well ground and mix'd up with the 
al lc-varniſh 3 you may do it twice or three times over, let- 
nz it dry thoroughly every time before you repeat: after 
ich rub it with Dutch ruſhes, ſuch as the joiners and cabi- 
pent kt makers uſe. 
Then take dragons blood which is a red gum, and may be 


a at any druggitt's, beat it very fine in a mortar and temper 
Fe Vit this varniſh : if you would be very nice, ſtrain it thro” 
* Lice hair cloth, and put it up in a phial for uſe; the longer e 
itands the finer the colour will be: with this vou may ſhade 1 "431 
dei "Ef your table or other work in the beſt manner you can: if 1 


cup over- cloud it again, you muſt have a darker ſhade: and to 
equi den your ſhades, you may add to your varniſh a little ivory 
&, umber or indigo, and work the colours together ac- 

N 3 cording 


{ 
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cording to the beſt of your judgment. When you have don 

our work, and it is thoroughly dry, then take ſome pum 
* ; make it red hot, and beat it to a fine powder, and wit 
this and Dutch ruſhes, ſoak'd in water, 1ub it ſmooth, a 
afterwards with a clean woolen rag; and holding it over 


gentle heat, give it five or {ix more coats of varni(h, but! 


„ Japan w, 


IRST! 
Cologne e 
uſt be bright 


careful it be not heated too much, leaſt it ſhould bliſter, a apy 
ſpoil your work; after it is thoroughly dry, then take tin-a(h 1 hs RP 


and ſweet oil, and with the rough fide of Spaniſh leather pol 


it, and give the finiſhing ſtroke with ſome tin alhes and tl 4 — jr" 
palm of your hand, wiping it till it has gained a fine luſtre + is thore 
From this direction the artiſt will make further impronl v ot clear 


. ſted. 


A very fine indian Varniſb. 


T AKE four or five quarts of good ſpirits, diſtil and oO do th 


ctiy it tothe higheſt degree, that when you lighta ſpoo before 1 
ful it wil! conſume in flames, and leave nothing behind. Hees, (and; 
ving this ready, take gum-lacca, beat it fine and put it to i; upon t 


ſpirit into a phial or matraſs; let the ſpirit be four fingers 
above the gum, cloſe the glaſs, by tying a trebble bladder o 
it, then put it on a hot ſand, and let it ſtand till the ſpirits 
gum is well united and boil'd ; but be careful to ſee whe! 
you perceive any bubbles riſe to the top of the glaſs, and 
ſoon as you perceive them, take a needle and prick the d 
der, in order to give it vent, elſe your glaſs will be in dang 
of burſting. | 5 

After which filter it thro” a filtring paper into anothet gl 


uch till it ſt 
I'd, ſtrain i 
ce to ſettle 
r to decant 
la the ſecor 
wood thre 
n the ſame 
nthe third 


= 


| Wiles tWO 
and keep it cloſe ſtopp'd for uſe, eis extra 
If you would uſe this varniſh with colours, let them be one, top 


ground with the rectified ſpirits, and then temper as muc 


dear at top 
you have occalion for preſent uſe with the varniſh, and la fd the 
on your work; and when you think you have laid yo,, and yo 
niſh thick enough, poliſh it, when dry, with Dutch ruſh euter, and 


then give it a ſecond poliſh with tripoli and ſweet oil; alt 
wards give it another layer or two of clear varniſh, anc 


will be be fine, and anſwer the purpoſe. 


"olins, 'St ( 
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N Japan with Gold, Glaſs, or any other Metallic Spang les. 


IRST lay on your work with lac-varniſh ; then grind 
Cologne earth and gamboge with the ſame ; this varniſh 
uſt be bright and clear ; with that colour lay your work once 
twice over; let it dry, and then varniſh it over, and ſiſt on 
| gold duſt, or whatever elſe you delign it for, If your 
xk or table is large, lay the varniſh on one place after ano- 
r; for the varniſh will dry in one part before you have done 
ling the other, After you have ſifted your work all over, 
dit is thoroughly dry, then give it twelve or fifteen lays 
xr? of clear varniſh, after which ſmooth and poliſh it as di- 
lied, 


A very fine varniſh for a Violin. 


O do this in the beſt manner, you muſt have three glaſſes 
before you: in the firſt put of the fineſt gum lacca eight 
ces, ſand-rac three or four ounces, both very finely pulve- 
2d; upon this pour of the beſt rectified ſpirit of wine, ſo 
uch till it ſtand four inches above the ingredients: when diſ- 
I'd, ſtrain it through a cloth, and place it cloſed up in a ſtill 
ice to ſettle ; in a few days the top will be clear, which you 
* to decant off in another glaſs, and preſerve it from duſt. 
u the ſecond glaſs put of dragon's blood five ounces, and of 
I wood three ounces, make a ſolution and extract of them 
Id the ſame ſpirit of wine. | 
nthe third glaſs diſſolve of Colophony three ounces, Aloes Suc- 
ns two ounces, Orlenium three ounces; and when the 
ole is extracted, then pour the ingredients of the three glaſſes 
one, ſtop them up, and let them ſettle ; then pour off what 
tear at top, and filtre the reſt through a brown paper. If 
Wind che varniſh too thin, exhale it a little over a gentle 
KR, and you will have a fine red varniſh, which will gild 
iter, and be of an excellent compoſition for varniſhing 
'Nolins, Se. 


A choice varniſh which cannat be hurt by wet, 


/ 
AKE gum capall, as much as you pleaſe, beat it fine, 
Put it into a glaſs, and pour off high rectified ſpirit of wine 
"it four inches high; then cloſe the glaſs with a bladder, 


1 N 4 "Tet 
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ſet it for twenty four hours in a warm oven for the gum to di 
ſolve. after which. put the glaſs in Balu. Mar. till the ſpit 
and the gum are incorporated. 


marble upon 
y thing yo 


, 2 1 fine Gold j 
A good Varniſh for Paintings. Thin 
EAT the white of an egg, after you have diffolv'd a piec AKE 
of white ſugar candy, about the bigneſs of a filbert, a clear 
half a tea ſpoontul of brandy, till it becomes a froth ; then |\Munce and a 
it ſettle for a little while, and with the clear liquid varniſh σ [Z half; beat 
your picture; it is better than any other varniſh, ſince it mi i high recti. 
be ealily waih'd off again when the picture wants cleanim en- powder 
and be done afreſh. oil for two | 
long until it 
A fine Marbling on Wood, or Fapanning. ſin it thro 
lat might þ 
AK FE of the beſt tranſparent yellow amber what quay fra. thi 
| tity you pleaſe, beat it to a powder, put it into a cle nes, and i 
; crucible which is glaz'd within, let it melt over a gentle we the go 
; coal fire, and iti it well, to keep it from burning; then po ins of gur 
N it pon a {mooth ciean marble table, let it cool, and beat Wire grain of 
; again tc powder. Jake afterwards clear turpentine, and inWfraining the 
= gloſs warm it in a fand heat, put into it the beaten amber, WF When yc 
A them boi and diſſolve gently together, till they are of a cofÞnter over 2 
= ſittence fic to be uſed with a pencil, ſtrain them through a cloud; it is a 
| and you will have the fineſt lac varniſh poſſible ; and although varniſh it. 
it be of a brown ſh colour, yet when laid on, it has a fi 
clear gloſs. | 
The colours wherewith you are to marble, are the follo, 
ing; lampblack, brown-red, ochre, vermillion ; theſe four a 
ground with linſeed oil: Venice white lead is ground withC 
of a:imonds. 
For a write, lay your firſt ground with linſeed oil, and t nate red 
there are any holes in the wood, fill them up with chalk te 
pered with ſize. For a black ground lay it firſt with lam AKE « 
black and nze; when the ground is dry, mix the vermilii thereo 
with the above deſcribed lac varniſh, and with a bruſhpe® Uhave ſtir 
lay it on with an even and quick hand; repeat this three ; branche. 
four times til! it is bright and fine, and lay the varniſh by th Pall over 
over it twice or thrice ; then mix your other colours with Mitation « 
varniſh in an oifter-ſhell, or in little cups, and witÞ tho er a gent 


Mall 
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udle upon the ground you have prepared, in imitation of 
thing you deſign. 


e Gold Varniſh, wherewith yu may gild ſilvered or tinned 
Things with ſuch Luſtre as if done with Gold, 


AK E of the fineſt gum-lacca, in grains, eight ounces, 
clear gum ſandarac two ounces, dragon's blood one 
wnce and a ball, colophoni, or black roſin, one ounce and 
zhalf; beat all together into powder, and put it into a quart 
high rectified ſpirit of wine, which is ſtrong enough to fire 
gun powder; put it into a ſand heat over a ſmallcoal fire, let it 
cil for two hours (if you do it in Bala. Mar. it is better) or fo 
bng until it is diſſolved as much as poſhble ; then let it cool; 
(nin it through a cloth into a glaſs, ſo as to ſeparate the droſs 
at might have been in the ingredients: this you are to lay 
nevery thing that has been ſilvered or tinned, three or four 
mes, and it will reſemble the brighteſt gold. If you would 
ave the gold colour ſtill higher, you only add about two 
mins of gurgummi, two grains of the beſt hepatic aloes, and 
ne grain of the fineſt dragon's blood, boiling them up, and 
Waning them through a cloth into another glaſs. 

When you would uſe it, put the glaſs into a baſon with 
ater over a gentle charcoal fire, in order to make the varniſh 


ful; it is alſo requiſite to warm the work before you begin 
( varniſh it. 


Of CoRaL Wokk. 


nate red Coral Branches, for the Embelliſhment Grottos. 


thereof add two drams of the fineſt vermillion ; when 
u have ſtirred them well together, and have choſe your twigs 
ind branches, peeled and dried, take a pencil and paint theſe 
"Ball over, whilſt the compoſition is warm, and ſhape them 
"Mitation of natural coral of a black thorn; when done, hold 
wer a gentle coal fire; turn the branch with your hand about, 


nt will make it all over ſmooth and even, as if poliſhed. 


2 


AK E clear roſin, diſſolve it in a braſs pan; to one ounce 
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T AKE of lazur-ſtone, or Lapis Lazuli, the bl 


In the ſome manner you may, with white lead, prepaeſ lt it is 
white; and with lampblack, black coral. corporate 
A gentleman way, with a very little expence, build a grottoß nter, for 
of glaſs cinders, which may be eaſily had, pebbles or pieceſ ¶ lcking to 
of large flint, and embelliſh it with ſuch counterfeit corel; thoſe | 
pieces of looking-glaſs, oiſter, muſſel, and ſnail ſhells, mo Inter for fit 
pieces of chalk, oar, &c. As to the cement to bind and Then ta 
cement them together, you have direCtions how to prepaę cp or baſo 
it under the article of cements; old, pour 
ye to repea 

wil then tu 

* * - — — When tt 
tecant that 

more warm 

P A r VI. $ coloured, 

til the wa 

Let the ti 

. wich you y 

The Art of preparing Colours for PainTzs "Wert 
LIMuNERS, Ge. Rdn 'v 

a _— 

de eve wil 

I. Of BLUE COLOURS, night other? 


Jour ſteve, ; 
nent, ſtrain 
efhvely, thi 
i itſelf, J 


To make, or prepare, Ultramarine.. 


veins. calcine them in a crucible on a charcoal fit 

and quench them in vinegar, repeat this twice ov: 

then grind them on a fine hard ſtone to an impalpable powde 
When thus ground, take white roſin, pitch, new w. 


bi pr epare a 


maſtick and turpentine, of each ſix ounces ; frankincenl: : RINI 
linſeed oil, of each two ounces ; let them diſſolve togeti ſpect a 
over a gentle fire; ſtir them well with a wooden ſpatula, ne. 
order to unite them together; then pour them into clean y 
ter, continually ſtirring them; take them out, and preſc! Ta þ 
them from duft for uſe. 

When you deſign to prepare your ultramarine, take toe Fame 
pound of the pulveriſed Lapis Lazuli 20 ounces of the Mann l ano at 
The maſs you are to diſſolve before a gentle heat, by degree ſha pe. 


in a pipkin, and fling the powder into it by little and lu de . a me 


WI 
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fil it is diflolving ; after your powder is all in, and well 
acorporated with the maſs, then pour it into a pan with cold 
nter, form it into little tents or drops; but to prevent its 
ticking to your fingers, you muſt anoint them with linſeed 
i; thoſe tents or drops you are to put again into freſh cold 
ter for fifteen days, ſhifting the water every other day, 

Then take and put them into a clean earthen well glaſed 
wp or baſon, and pour warm water on them; when that is 
old, pour it off, and put freſh warm water to it; this you 
ye to repeat until the tents or drops begin to diſſolve, which 
jill then turn the water into a blue colour. 

When the water is of a fine blue tincture, and cold, then 
kcant that into another clean earthen cup or baſon, and pour 
note warm water upon the remaining tents; when that alſo 
coloured, decant it off and pour freſh on, repeating this 
util the water receives no more tincture. 

Let the tinctured waters ſtand for 24 hours to ſettle, after 
ch you will obſerve a greaſineſs on the ſurface ; which, to- 
ether with the water, you are to pour off gently, and put 

felh clean water upon the ſediment, ſtirring it well together, 
nd training it through a fine hair ſieve into a clean bowl; 
the ſieve will attract ſome of the ſlimy or greaſy matter that 
night otherwiſe remain therein; and after you have waſhed 
pur ſieve, and repeated the ſame thing with the next ſedi- 
tent, ſtraining it through with clear water, three times ſuc- 
tfhvely, then let it ſettle ; pour off the water and let it dry 
pia itſelf. Thus you will have a fine ultramarine. 


(i prepare à curious Blue Colour, little inferior to Ultramaringy 
| Pim Blue Smalt. 
1 
le! RIND your ſmalt very fine, and proceed in every re- 
geth ſpect as you have been taught above, in preparing ultra- 
ula, dar ne. 8 Y : a 
an W 
rele! To prepare a curious Blue Colour from Silver. 


to et 12 ſilver thin, neal it thoroughly, and quicken or 

LI. ano nt it a little over with quickſilver; then put a little 
? We ſha peſt diſtilled vinegar, in which you have diſſolved 
Fit ſo]-a:moniac, into a glaſs ; hang the ſilver flips over it, 
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ſo as not to touch the vinegar : cover it very cloſe, and pit: Ti 
into a warm place, ſo that thereby the fumes of the vinegy 
may be raiſed a little, theſe extract out of the filver a yer ARE 
beautiful ultramarine, which adheres to the ſilver ſlips ; win RS 
them off into a ſhell, and hang the filver flips over the vineg; te, put t 
again, well cloſed ; repeat this until all the tincture is ex eral days 
tracted from the ſilver. 
Another Method. 
AKE of the fineſt filver what quantity. you pleaſe AK 
and diffolve it in a clear and ſtrong ſpirit of nitre; the beat t 
draw off half of the ſpirit of nitre, and ſet the glaſs in a dam ite lead: 
and cool place, and the filver will over night ſhoot into f u them ir 
cryſtals, not unlike ſaltpetre; then decant the ſpirit of nf and b 
clear from it, put the cryſtals into glaſs plates, and let thet hed WIS 
Rand in a warm place until they run into a flour; then gri | 
them with as much clear ſal-armoniac, ſublimed over comme AK F 
falt ; ſet them together in the open air, until you ſee the ma 
become of a blue or greeniſh hue ; then put them toget e. gs 
into a cucurbit with a large head to it, and ſublime then... S 
and the ſal-armoniac will carry the Anim. Lun. up along wit " N 
it; after this grind the ſilver that is left at the bottom of f Ah "1 85 5 
matraſs with freſh ſal- armoniac, and ſublime it as before * 
this repeat until all the Anime, or the fine blue tinQure, 
extracted from the ſilver; evaporate the water over a geil To 
fire, and you will recover your ſal · armoniac again; the ti AK k 
ture you are to dry and preſerve. It is a fine and beauti a 
colour, fit to be uſed for the moſt curious painting or limning. Zu 
: then pan 
Another Miet hod. ld z. of 
| AK E of the fineſt filver as much as you will, bea Nee things 
very thin, and with four times as much quickſuſi ren colou 
make it into an amalgama, ſtrain it through a leather, Wu to the 
drive all the mercury afterwards from it ; thus you will hath into ar 
a fine ſilver calx, which diſſolve in clear aqua fortis, the qu let it ge. 
tity whereof muſt be as little as poſſible ; when it is diam fne ſcy bl 
let the water evaporate, and the ſilver will remain at the Koth, ſet j 
tom like moiſt aſhes; pour over it ſome ſal- armoniac mn Wltance, t. 
with ſharp white-wine vinegar, let it ſettle and turn ce. You | 
then pour off the vinegar, and keep the ſediment at the en In the 
tom for a month, well cloſed up, to prevent the leaſt cv; theſe 


ration, and you will find a very curious blue colour. 
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To prepare a blue Colour from Verdegreaſe. 


AK E fal-armoniac and verdegreaſe, of each ſix ounces; 
mix them well together with water of tartar, into a 
ſte, put this into a phial, and ſtop it cloſe ; let it ſtand for 
yeral days, and you will have a fine blue colour. 


Another Method. 


A K E ſal-armoniac one part, verdegreaſe two parts, 
beat them both to a powder, and mix them with a little 
alte lead; then incorporate them together with oil of tartar, 
ut them into a glaſs and cloſe it well; put it afterwards in a 
af, and bake it in a baker's oven; as ſoon as the loaf is 
aked enough, your colour will be ready, Or, 


AK E quickſilver two parts, ſulphur three parts, ſal-ar- 


e M4 moniac four parts; mix and beat all well together, tem- 
oc them with water, put them in a well glaſed pipkin into a 


urnace, over a coal fire, and when you ſee a blue ſmoak 
iſe, take it off and let it cool, then break the utenſil, and 
jou will find a fine ſky-blue, not unlike ultramarine. 


To prepare Blue Torniſel, a beautiful Colour, 


AKE floes, before they are full ripe, beat them into 
a paſte, and put it in a clean earthen pan; take another 
uthen pan, put into it a quart of water, 3 oz. of quick-lime 
nd z oz, of verdegreaſe, and 1 quintal of ſal- armoniac; let 
bea eſe things ſoak ſo long in the water until it is tinctured of a 
ickfüc en colour, In 24 hours the lime and verdegreaſe will be 
nk to the bottom, then diſcant off the water through a 

0h into another earthen veſſel, add to it the paſte of ſloes, 
d let it gently boil over a flow fire; when cold, it will be of 
liſſoug dne ſky blue; then pour that liquid into a clean pan through 
the i <oth, (et it on aſhes, and when it begins to be of a thickiſh 
c mol lnce, then put it up in a bladder, and hang it up to 
n cl”. You may alſo dip clean ſoft linnen rags into it, dry 
em in the ſhady air; when dry, repeat it again for 3 or 4 

& eva nes; theſe preſerve in paper, and when you have occaſion 
to 
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to uſe it, ſoak one of theſe rags in a little fair water, and you Ne with fou 
will have a beautiful blue colour. ly about, v 
ut in the w. 

3 al the wh 


olour, put 1 


TI egg ſhells, calcine them in a crucible, beat them 


to a fine powder; put that into a copper box, and pour Will have it | 
vinegar over it; Which ſet into horfe-dung for a month, and This colc 
you will have a delightful blue. — 
To make Venice Shy. Blue. n 
AK E quick: lime one pound, mix and work it wich e required 
ſharp white wine vinegar into a dough ; let it ſtand for 
half an hour, and when hard, pour more vinegar to it, in Ti 
order to make it ſoft; when done, add to it two ounces 0 

| pulveriſed fine indigo, mix it firſt well together, ſet it into: AKE 
: glaſs veſſel for 20 days under horſe- dung, after which timeſes there 
F whether it is of a fine colour; if not, ſet it again, as long as ke, filtrate 
j before, in the dung, and it will then come to its perfection. Mer; in th 
4 white again 
G 2 2 . wur it agal! 
L jool ; then 

1 
I II. Of ſeveral RED CoLouRs. alcurdle 
| win into a 
7 To make fine Lac from Cachineal. de lee will 
k | coloured fre 
; AK E cochineal eight ounces, allum one pound, fin ved all 

: : and clean wool eight pounds, fine powdered tartar heli c black, 
2 a pound, bran of rye eight handfuls; boil the bran iy When th 
J about three gallons of water, more or leſs, it is no great matter Wer it, in « 
7 put it over night to ſettle, and pour it through a flannel to harman in j 
it clear and fine; then take a copper kettle, large enough in the la 
3 contain the wool ; pour half of the bran water and half dea the point 
= water to it, ſo much as you think ſufficient to boil the woo! in Mt them uf 
0 let it boil, then add the above tartar and allum to it, and pul You mu 
in the wool, let it alſo boil for two hours, turning all the whild boiling 1 
the wool up and down, in order to cleanſe it thoroughly; ate warm 
it has boiled that time, put the wool into a net, to drain ou If you c- 
the water: take then the other half of the bran water, 20oulelf ny 
add to. it as much clean water, and let it boil ; after it is we Mceeding. 


boiled up in cochineal, which muſt be previouſly ground Ye} 
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ge with four ounces of white tartar; you muſt ſtir it continu- 
ly about, whilſt it is boiling, to prevent its running over, then 
ut in the wool, and let it boil for an hour and an half, keeping 
all the while turning about; after the wool has attracted the 
our, put it again into a net, let the water drain off, and you 
vill have it of a ſcarlet colour. 1 

This colour may indeed be done in another manner, and of 
brighter luſtre, in a pewter kettle, with tin and aqua-fortis, 
ut the above method is ſufficient for the purpoſe deſigned, 
nd may be made by any body, without the implements which 
xe required to dye it the other way. 


L 


our 


To extra? the Lac from the Scarlet Wil. 


AK E clean water about fix or ſeven gallons, diſſolve 

therein as much pot aſhes as will make it a good ſharp 
ke, filtrate it through a felt or flannel bag to make it very 
ter; in this put the wool, let it boil well in a kettle, till it is 
white again, and the lee has extracted all the colour; then 
our it again through a clean felt or rag, and ſqueeze out the 
vol; then take two pounds of allum, let it diſſolve in water 
nd pour it in the coloured lee; ſtir it well together, and it 
fil curdle and turn of a thick conſiſtence like a paſte ; pour it 
win into a clean bag, and the lac will remain in the bag, but 
the lee will run clear from it; and in caſe it ſhould ſtill run 
oured from it, you muſt let it boil with a little of the 
lolved allum, which will wholly curdle it, and keep the 
e black. 


When the lac is in this manner in the bag, pour clear water 
tter ner it, in order to clear it from the allum or falt that may ſtill 
harman in it, and take a plate of plaiſter of Paris, or chalk, 
zh tin the lac through a paper cone that has a ſmall opening 


ide point, in little drops or tents upon it, and when dry, 

ut them up for uſe. 

Lou muſt obſerve; that in caſe the liquor ſhould fall ſhort 

hn boiling the wool, you mult recruit, not with cold, but 

ltd warm water. 
If you can get the parings of ſcarlet cloth, you will ſave 

Jouſelf much trouble, by only boiling them in the lee, and 

"eding as has been directed. Or, 

p TAKE 
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AK E lee of aſhes or tartar, to this put a little diffoly! 
allum, and pour it into a wide glaſs veſſel; then tale 
cochineal, put it into a cloſe linnen bag, and ſwing it back 
wards and forwards in the lee, till all the colour is extracted 
then take lukewarm allum water, pour as much upon the lee 
as will curdle it; pour the curdled lee through a flannel 
ſweeten it with clear water, then dry the colour on a pieced 


plaiſter of Paris, as before directed. 


q mix thet 
t thus it: 
at urine, A 
b for four 

ned; th 
th, and ft 
nd again, 

it this thre 
iſe, to kee 
miniſh the 

million, d 


RINL 


To make fine Vermillion. 


1 E two parts of quickſilver, and one third of ſulphur 
put it into a pipkin, and melt the ſulphur and the quick 


filver together; when it is cold, then grind it well upon ſpirits 
ſtone, and put it into a glaſs, which beforehand has been NH you wo! 
over with a coat an inch thick; then make a coffin of dn its blacl 
for the glaſs to ſtand in, ſet this on a trivet, firſt over a ſloufſon, and 


fire; put a cover of tin, with a little hole in the middle upar 
the glaſs, and lute it all round: put an iron wire through thi 
hole, for to ſtir it about, augment your fire by degrees, ani 


watch your glaſs carefully; for you will ſee a coloured ſmoal ELT 


proceed from the matter in the glaſs, but keep on augmentin 23 % 
your fire, till you ſee the ſmoak become of a red crime grind 
colour, then it is enough; take it off the fire, let it cool, ae RB 
you will have a fine vermillion. | coated 

Before you uſe it to paint or write therewith, take as mu... by de 
vermillion as you will, and grind it well with good white-wol de matte 
on a ſtone, and after that with the white of eggs, add a lit... colo. 
hepatic aloes to it; make it up in little cakes, and when di have a 6, 


put them by for uſe. When you uſe them, grind or dilut 
them with clear pump water, and a little white of egg 
and if it will not flow readily from the pen, mix alittle myn 
with it. 


L Of all 
How to purify Vermillion. 


© ie E vermillion being made of mercury and ſulphur, 
impurities which it has contracted fiom'thoſe mine! 
muſt be ſeparated, and this is done in the following manne 

Grind the pieces of vermillion with water upon a ſtone, 3} 


put them on glaz d plates to dry; then pour urine upon * 


Av lo ext r. 


Ee 
pot- aſh 


Colours 
M13 quit 


* 
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| mix them thoroughly with it, ſo that it may ſwim over it; 

it thus ſtand, and when the vermillion is ſettled, pour off 
urine, and put freſh upon it ; let it ſtand all night, repeat 
is for four or hve days ſucceſſively, till the vermillion is well 
nſed ; then pour the white of eggs over it, mix it up there- 
th, and ſtir it well together with a ſpatula of hazel ; let it 
nd again, when ſettled pour it off, and put freſh on; re- 
t this three or four times, covering your veſlel every time 
iſe, to keep the duſt from falling into it, which elſe would 
niniſh the beauty of the colour : when you would uſe this 
million, dilute it with gum- water. Or, 


RIND the vermillion with the urine of a child, or 
ſpirits of wine, and ſet it to dry in the ſun. 

fyou would have the vermillion of a high colour and free 
m its black hue, then put into the ſpirits or urine a little 
ron, and grind your vermillion with it. 


To make a fine Purple Colour. 


ELT one pound of tin, after which put two ounces of 
quickſilver to it; ſtir it ſo long together, till it is an 
uleama z then take ſulphur and ſal armoniac, of each one 
nd, grind it fine, and mix it up with the amalgama, in a 
le mortar, or wooden bowl; put it into a glaſs, which is 
coated with clay, ſet it firſt over a gentle fire; and aug- 
tit by degrees, fo as to keep it in one uniform motion ; 
the matter with a ſtick, and when you perceive it to be of 
low colour, take it off the fire, and let it cool, and you 
have a fine gold colous, beſides a beautiful purple. 


—_— — 


— — 


« 


L Of all Sorts of CoLouRs extracted from 
5 Flowers, Sc. 


av to extract a Yellow, Blue, Violet, and other Colours. 


JNEPARE a middling ſharp lee from lime, or 
pot-· aſnes; in this boil the flowers or leaves of ſingle 
colours, over a flow fire, ſo long till the tincture of the 
is quite extracted, which you may know when the 
leaves 
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leaves turn pale, and the lee is of a fine colour. This lee pu Some fle 
afterwards into a: glazed pipkin or pan, and boil it a late grrent o. 
putting in ſome roach allum ; then pour the lees off into a pu prevent 
with clean water, and you will ſee the colour precipitate ¶ un them ; 
the bottom; let it ſettle well, then pour that water off, anfl.vir'd flo 
add freſh ; repeat this till the tincture ia entirely cleanſed ſtui ¶nave obta; 
the lee and allum; and the freer it is therefrom, the finer vie whole 
be your colour. The ſediment is a fine lake, which ſpre the beſt 
upon linnen cloth, and lay them on clean tiles in the ſha By this n 
to dry. | ft for u 

You may dry your colours upon a plate of plaiſter Wie, it wi 


Paris, or for want of that, on a piece of chalk; either 
them will do, and dry the colours quicker than the meth 
above. 

To the receipt for extracting the tinctures from flowe 


leaves, berbs, and plants, by diſtillation, which has bet IV, 

already inſerted p. 151. I only add, that it will be adviſeal 

to preſerve the firſt droppings of the extraction that fall int! 
receiver, by themſelves, they yielding the fineſt and my AKE 
beautiful colour. Care muſt be alſo taken, not to bruiſe i per fl 
tender leaves of the flowers, elfe the coarſe juice will di red * 
along with the tinQture, and make it of an unpleal twelve o. 
hue. Such leaves that are firm and ſtrong, require not UW: and is 
care. i 
th clay 3.4 
Mr. Kunkel's Method of extracting the Colours fru ite it out ag 
j Flowers, &c. e good ve, 

T Take, ſays he, high rectified ſpirits of wine, and po 

over a herb or flower, which I will; and if the leaves 
plants are large and coarſe, I cut them ſmall, but I leave QF AKE a 
leaves of flowers whole, as ſoon as I perceive the ſpirits tine vinegar, 
ed, and find both colours of an equal tint, I put them tanie, put 
ther; but if they differ, I ſet each apart by itſelf, after u vith vine 
I diſtil the ſpirits of wine from it to a very little, ſo WW; then Jute 
I may take it off the cucurbit, and then put it into a china WW put the pa 
ſaucer, a glaſs cup, or a ſmall matraſs, and let it evapo as; then 


over a ſlow fire till it comes to ſome thickneſs, or, if you v 
quite dry ; but this muſt be done very flowly, on account 
the tenderneſs of the colour. 


:IcuoaoL AAT. 1979 


dome flowers will ehange their colours and produee quite 
rent ones, and this the blue flowers are moſt ſubject to; 
prevent which, one muſt be very flow and careful in diſtil- 
them; I have never had ſo much trouble with any other 
obr'd flowers is the blue ones, and yet, I cannot boaſt that 
hve obtain'd a blue colour from flowers to my ſatisfaction. 
te whole matter depends chiefly upon care; practice will 
x the beſt inſtructor. per Eacath E 

By this method ene may plainly ſee what flowers ot plants 
ft for uſe, for hy only infuſing ſome in a little ſpirits of 
ine, it will ſoon ſhew what colours they will produce. 
ler « 
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IV. Of Gxzten CorLours. 
| | How to make good Verdegreaſe. 


AKE ſharp vinegar, as much as you will, clean cop- 
| per flakes, one pound, ſalt three quarters of a pound, 
red tartar eight ounces, fal-armoniac two ounces, lea- 
twelve ounces ; beat what is to be beaten to a fine pow- 
„ and mix the whole with the vinegar well together; put 
nto a new well glaz'd pan, cover it with a lid, and lute it 
ln clay; then bury it for 18 or 20 days in horſe dung. 
Ke it out again, pour off the vinegar gently, and you will 
e good verdigreaſe. 


Another. 


AKE a well glaz'd pan or pot, put into it good ſharp 
vinegar, then take thin copper filings a pretty large 
ity, put them into a crucible, and ſet the ſame into the 
with vinegar, ſo that the vinegar may not touch the cop- 
; then lute the cover well with clay to keep out the air 3 
put the pan into horſe dung, or into a warm place, for 
ys; then take it out again, open it, and you will find 
\erdigreaſe hang to the copper filings, ſcrepe the verdigreaſe 
Fl knife off the ſaid filings, and let it fall into the vinegar, 
which, cloſe up the pan again as you did before, put it 
the dung or a warm place, and thus repeat it till the cops» 


4 per 
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per is all conſum'd : the verggereaſe will ſettle at the bottom 


the pan, which, after you have gently poured off the vinegar 
from it, you may put up for uſe. 


m your k 
over W 
xd you wi 


* 


Another eafier Method to make Verdigreaſe. * 


f AKE a copper kettle or bowl, put into it good ſhan 


vinegar ; ſet it in the heat of the ſun to dry, and yc AKE 


will have fine verdigreaſe; after you have taken it out of th Fy4 f 
kettle or bowl, you may pour more vinegar, and repeat it . 
often as you think proper. rot, bk pour 
To make a fine Verdigreaſe for Dyers. 4 PL 
IRST take four pound of tartar, two-pound of falt, o *s 7 5 
pound of copper-aſhes, one pound and a half of go ar , 
vinegar, then take a crucible or an unglaz'd pan, take a ha 1 = bes 
ful of tartar, and fling it into the crucible, alſo one hand — 
of ſalt, and a handful of copper aſhes, fling all in, one afid 
another, till the crucible or pan is full; then pour on tl 
vinegar, and ſtir it well together, till the ingredients are thi BOU 
roughly moiſt, and are turned of a black colour, cover the pl 2 
and Jute it cloſe with clay, to prevent the air coming to . = : 
put it for a fortnight or three weeks in hot horſe-dung, a08;. 3 
you will have a good verdigreaſe. If you would have it 3 ha: 
hang it ®þ in a bladder in the air. Or, . and ** 
AK E vinegar in which has been ſteep'd ſome coppt 4 then 
and one pound of ſearc'd ſalt; mix the ſalt with ſo m * 3 wh 
vinegar as to make it of a conſiſtence; then put it | * carr t 
a copper veſſel, cloſe it up and ſet it in a damp place; 3 9 
aſter it has ſtood ſome days, you will have a good vet bes; 
greaſe. Or, Bk 2 lee 
* K E an old kettle or copper, and ſcower it clean 
ſand; then take vinegar and honey, of each an <4 
quantity, mix them together, and ſtrike the mixture all o 
the inſide of the kettle; then take ſearc'd ſalt, and ip" AKE e 
it upon the honey, ſo as to ſtick to it; have a board, * 4 blu 
with a good many holes, and cover the kettle therewith; Ix ple 


Water, wi 
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m your kettle with the board upon hot horſe- dung; cover it 
over with dung, and let it ſtand for eight days together, 
x you will have a fine verdigreaſe. | 


A fine Verdigreaſe for Limners. 


AK E copper-ſlips or filings, put them into a ſtrong 
copper-box, with a cover to it; pour ſome vinegar mix'd 
with a little honey, into it; ſet it in the ſun, or in a warm 
ce for fourteen days, and the vinegar will become blue; 
hich pour into a glaſs, and cloſe it well up: then put more 
negar and honey upon the copper-filings, and proceed as be- 
re, till they do not tincture the vinegar: what you have ga- 
er d up in glaſſes, put it in the ſun or a warm place, till it 
comes of a proper thickneſs; then grind it on a ſtone, and 
mper it with a little gum-water : if you would have it of a 
i green, mix it with a little ſap-green. 


How to make Sap- Green. 


\ BOUT a fortnight or three weeks before Michaelmas, 

take as many ſtoes as you pleaſe, maſh them a little, and 
It them into a clean glazed pan; ſprinkle them well over 
th powdered allum, and let them ſtand in a hot place for 
hours; and then pour upon them a clear lee, put it upon a 
e, and give it a low boiling, till a good quantity is boiled 
ny; then take it off the fire, letit cool, and pour it through 
Goth ; what comes through, put up in a bladder, and hang 
0 the air to dry; afterwards keep it always hanging in a 
place, ot in the chimney corner; and when you have 
alion to uſe it, take as much as you want and dilute it with 
ar water: If it ſhould turn too much upon the yellow, mix 
"th a little indigo. 


ean v 
an eq Another finer Sap Green. 

all 0 2 

or AKE of blue lillies that part of the leaf which is of a 
d, fine blue colour, for the reſt is of no uſe, and ſtamp them 


Nin a ſtone mortar ; then put upon them a ſpoonful, or ac- 
"ng to the quantity of the leaves, two or more ſpoonfuls 
Water, wherein before has been diſſolved a little allum and 


O 3 , gum 
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m arabick, and work it well together in the mortar ; the 
rain it through a cloth, put it into muſlel ſhells, and { 
them in the ſun to dry. Or, 


raping the 
fone mor 
| 7 pans t 
FT ER you have proceeded as before, fling ſome pow 


dered quicklime over it, before you ſtrain it thro 
cloth, and put it in muſſel-ſhells. Or, 


AKE! 
pan, o 
ide, but 
pod vinega 


EAT the blue leaves of lillies in a ſtone mortar, ſtri 
them through a fine cloth into muſſel ſhells, and fin 


ſome powdered allum over it, to one more than the other, il Leber 
order to make the colour of different ſhades. gs about 
Ire weeks 


To prepare a fine Green Colour. 


EMPER indigo and yellow orpiment with gu 
water: grind it fine, and mix with it a little of ox 
fiſh-gall, and you will have a pleaſant green. You may ſha 
it with indigo or ſap green, and heighten it with Du 
pink, 


TAKE | 


grind t. 
0d it is fit 


— 


| AKE « 

der; t: 
er in a pat 
charcoal fi 
v thus hez 
the cove 
Nd temper | 
ite colou1 


Of WnuiTtet CoLoOURS. 


To make fine White Lead. 
18 AK E ſome caſt ſheet lead, cut it into plates of abe 


two inches wide, and fix or eight inches long, ma 


thro' each of them a hole, to draw a ftring throug A fit 

then have an oaken veſſel, about two foot high, into this P AKE 
two quarts of good vinegar, and a veſſel, and cover it; ſet dilute i 
over a gentle coal fire, and let it be boiling hot ; then rake e the ſol, 
off, and put it for ten days in a warm place; then take Mute biſon: 
the cover, take out the plates, and they will be covered V wer; po 
a white colour on both ſides, a finger thick, which you ate Hen water 
ſcrape off with a knife, and put into a clean baſon; then * id keep it 
the plates again in the wooden veſlel, and proceed as wh eum-w 


ſcrap 
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zping the colour once every ten days: grind the colour in 
tone mortar with clean water to a paſte, and put it up in 
ar pans to dry. ' 


Another Method to make IWhite Lead. 


AKE long and flat pieces of lead, hang them in a glaz'd 
pan, or rather in an earthen ſquare veſſel, pitch'd on the 
ide, but before you hang the lead in the veſſel, pour into it 
pod vinegar, heated; cover it cloſe, lute it to keep out the 
r, and put it in a warm place for a month or five weeks; 
ten take off the cover, and ſcrape off the white lead, which 
gs about the lead, this you may repeat every fortnight or 
iree weeks, and you will have good white lead. 


To prepare another white Colour. 


gu 

OX 0 TAKE quick-lime, mix with it calcined egg- ſhells; 

ö * grind theſe two ingredients with goat's milk very fine, 
4 


nl it is fit to paint withal. 


A good White Colour. 


TAKE crown glaſs, and beat it to an impalpable pow- 
der; take alſo fine pulveriz'd ſulphur, mix them toge- 
er in a pan with a cover to it, lute it cloſe, and put it upon 
charcoal fire, ſo as to make the pan red hot all over: when 
x thus heated, take it off the fire, and let it cool; then take 
the cover, grind the matter upon a ſtone with clear water, 
id temper it either with oil or gum water: it will give a good 
lite colour, 


A fine white Colour for Painting in Miniature. 


11 : AKE four ounces of good biſmuth, beat it fine; then 
t; * dilute it in eight ounces of the beſt clarified aqua- fortis, 
1 the ſolution into a glaſs, and put a little ſalt water to it, 
wy the biſmuth will precipitate to the bottom, ina ſnow white 


wer; pour off the water, ſweeten the powder well with 
en water from the ſharpneſs of the aqua fortis; then dry it 
0 keep it carefully from duſt ; when you uſe it, dilute it 


Ml gum-water. 
O04 How 
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How to refine White Lead. 


W AKE fine white lead, grind it upon a ſtone with whi 
wine-vinegar, and it will turn black; then take ane 
then diſh full of water, waſh your ground white lead we 
and let it ſettle ; then drain the water gently from it, grind 
once more upon a ſtone with vinegar, and waſh it again: 
peat this three or four times, and you will have a curious 


white, that is fit for the niceſt work, both in oil and vn 
colours, a 


How to prepare Egg Shells, for I bite. 
OAK the egg-ſhells three or four days in good ſharp v 


gar; then wath them in clear water, dry them in the he 


2 the ſun; beat them to a fine powder, and grind them a 
one. 


Of ſeveral BLack CoLous. 


To burn Lamp-b/ack, in order to make it finer, and of a bull 
Colour . 


AKE a fire ſhovel, hold it fo long in the fire tilli 


red hot; then fling your lamp-black upon it, 
when it is done ſmoaking, it is enough. 


Hrw to make a finer Lamp-black than what is ordinarily ſil 
Colour or Chandlers Shops, 


AVE a lamp with a large wick of cotton ftor'd p 

tifully with oil; fix over the lamp a ſort of canopy, m 
of tin or iron; the ſmoak which ſettles to it, ſweep off ni 
a feather, and preſerve it from duſt, When you uſe it, i 
per it with oil or gum-water, 


AKE 
in a cle 
8; grind 
this blacl 
arnation 


AK E. 
eaſily h 
e linſeed 
le, leavit 
In a coal 
bak; the 
hn or Cruc 


re the fin 


Another 


ILLa 
it well 
and flu 
ck colou 
Il turn as 


ILL a « 
let the 
terwards | 
Want wat 


to be uſe 


AK E 

mix tl 
a maſs, 
it dry, 
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To make a Black of Trotter-Bones. 


AK E as many trotter-bones as you pleaſe, burn them 
in a clean crucible, and quench them in damp linnen 
; grind them with fair water, before you uſe them with 
this black is fit to be mix'd with lake and umber for ſhades, 
znation or fleſh colour, | 


To make Ivory Black. 


AK E the ſhavings or raſpings of ivory, which you may 
eaſily have at the comb- makers: mix them up with a 
e linſeed oil, put them into a pan or crucible, and lute it 
, leaving only a little hole in the middle of the cover; ſet 
n a coal fire, and let it ſtand till you perceive no more 
oak; then take it off, and ſet it in ſand, putting another 
nor crucible that is entire over it; when cold, you will 
e the fineſt black colour that can be prepared. 


Another Method to burn Ivory either Black or White. 


ILL a crucible with the waſtes of ivory or hartſhorn, late 
it well, and put it in a fire, and when the phlegm, ſpirit, 
and fluid ſalts have left them, they will be of a very fine 
ck colour; but if you keep them longer in the fire, they 


F turn as white as ſnow. 


A Cherry-Stone Black, 


ILL a crucible with cherry- ſtones, cover and lute it well; 
let them dry firſt by degrees, then burn them to a coal; 
terwards beat them to powder, and moiſten them with gum- 
want water; form them into little balls, and they are rea- 
to be uſed, either for oil or water colours. 


> till it 
it, 


ih ſol 


2rd pl To make Indian Ink, 
5 ma - 5 
of AK E dry'd black horſe beans, burn them to a powder, 


mix them up with gum arabic water, and bring them 
{4 maſs, which preſs in a mould made for that purpoſe, and 


t dry, Or 
FO TAKE 
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"F AE E one ounce of lamp- black, two ounces of indi 2 
half an ounce of fiſh black, grind them with half wu mas 
and half milk, and a little gum arabic, and form tables ther 1 
of. The lamp-black muſt be clear'd from all greafinefs, bi” 10 8! 


burning it in a clean pan, on a coal fire. 


E wo 
To make a fine Ink-Powder to write or draw with, . 
T AK E half an ounce of lamp- black, plumb or chern * ww 
ftones, vitriol and gall-nuts of each half an ounc e 
burn it firſt together in a crucible; add half an ounce of gui . *. 
arabick : all which beat in a mortar to a fine powder, ; 3 ve 
ſearce it through a fine ſearcer, then put it up in a box, a me 
when you want to uſe it, dilute it with fair water. | * + 
pon 
d in th 
To prepare dry Colours er Croions. mag 
OR Croions you make uſe chiefly of earth or miner n it 
colours, which yougrind with milk into a paſte, and the 3 
form it into paſtils of what fize you pleaſe, and let them d 0] 
in the ſhade. | AKE 
Some break the colours with incorporating them with pla |. 
of Paris, with which they bring them to the ſeveral lg, doll the 
or ſhades they require. two or th 
Others inſtead of plaſter of Paris ufe tobacco-pipe-clay, any... cart 
when dried, the artiſt makes uſe of blue paper paſted ou, ed. by! 
Iinnen cloth that's ſtretch'd in a frame, and works them ol xof 2 ' 
in another with a blunt pencil bruſh, or a roll'd-up blue pape c 
HE 
Several Methods of GIL DING. (ct 
| | hen y 
ä ; ade h 
A particular Way of Gilding for ſuch Painters or Eil i ad 
are obliged to perform in the open Air, where the Leaf 60 ur, and t 
| cannot be manag'd, on Account of the Wind. his white 
11 A K E thin pewter leaves, ſtrike them over with a 80 1 and 
ground, or gold ſize, and when you are oblig d to 28 0 = 
any thing that is high, and you have no ſhelter to keep offt S's 


wil 
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xd, lay only ſize on your work ſomething ſtronger, in or- 
to make the pewter gilded leaves ſtick on the better. 


I to gild upon Mood, . Frames, or any other fort of 
or. 


HE wood muſt be firſt well ſmooth'd, then twice or 
thrice ſtruck over with ſize made of the ſhreds of glove 
her, and ground nine or ten times over with chalk 5 when 
dry, rub it well over with Dutch ruſhes, to make it even 
ſmooth, then with a ſoft hair pencil lay it over with ſize 
er; after which lay on the gold colour'd ground, twice 
three times; when it is thorough dry, rub it over with a 
nen rag, till it looks poliſh'd : then have your leaf gold rea- 
cut upon a leather cuſhion, and when with a large pencil, 
yd in the ſtrongeſt brandy you can get, you have gone over 
ur work, be nimble in laying on the gold: when it is quite 
poliſh it with a tooth. 


Hny to prepare the Size for the Uſe juft now mentioned, 


AKE two pounds of cuttings or ſhreds of white glove 
leather, let them ſoak for ſome time in fair water, and 
boil them in a pot with ten quarts of water, let them boil 
two or three quarts, then ftrain them through a cloth into 
dean earthen pan: you may try whether the ſize be ſtrong 
ouch, by taking a little between your fingers, to ſee whether 
$of a glueiſh conſiſtence, and whether it will ſtick, 


To prepare the white Chalk. 


HEN you have made the fize, then take white chalk, 
ſcrape it fine with a knife, or grind it upon a ſtone; 
K when you have diſſolved your ſize over the fire, and it is 
de hot, put in ſo much chalk as will make it of the conſiſt- 
of a thick paſte; keeping it ſtanding for a quarter of an 
A, and then ſtir it well about with a hard bruſh pencil: add 
is white colour ſome more ſize, and after you have mixed 
kl! and brought it to proper temper, lay it on the wood 
ch you deſign to gild, by dawbing it all over with a broad 
l, and when you have done, let it dry thoroughly, before 
| you 
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you lay on another ground. This you muſt repeat ten Wt ice), 


twelve times. | | | w prepare 
| When you have done laying on your gold ground, thai will ha: 
with a ſoft broad hair pencil, moiſtened with clear water, n manner « 
it all over, in order to ſmooth your ground, and when df The filin; 
rub it over with Dutch ruſhes, or a piece of new linnen, ſmodl : fine re 
and fine. | | blue; pe 
| F our, 
Hmw to brunze or metallize Images of Plaiſter of Paris | 
| T, 
T AKE iſinglaſs, ſteep it in very ſtrong brandy, put LAY 
well cloſed in a warm place, and it will diffolve; 3 AKE! 
to it a little ſaffron, and mix it up with metallic powder i] them fi 
muſſel or oyſter ſhell, this ſtrike over your image with a n, and 
hair pencil; but before you do this, you muſt waſh it eu fat fu 
with ſize water, mix'd with a little red lead. - uch place 
1 | ob that colou 
How to prepare the Norimberg metallic Powder of mi thas the | 
Colours, which gives @ beautiful Luſtre when firctued i bur, with 
Writing or Letters. jal qu "tit 
th lee, boi 
T* K E the filings of copper, braſs, iron, ſteel, or br uſe, a 
other metal, ſearce them through a fine ſieve, and nt with 
them into a clean baſon or ſuch like veſſel, waſh them ven. 
with a clean and ſharp lee, and when you have poured that 
waſh them with clean water, ſo long till you have cleanſec 
from all its ſoil. | 
After your filings are thus cleanſed and dry, then t AK Ei 
ſmooth plate, either of iron or copper, lay it upon live col mix the: 
and put one ſort of the filings upon the plate, ſtirring it ee or four 
tinually about with an iron ſpatula ? as ſoon as the metal" ſo for 
touched with the heat, it changes into variety of colours, e the ſam 


that which ſuffers the greateſt heat will contract the dar 
colour, each metal a different ſort. 

When thus you have done one ſort, proeeed in the ſu 
manner with another, by which means you will have vak 
of colours. 

Then take a platting mill, ſuch as the ſilver wire dias 
uſe, or thoſe employed in platting of gold, ſilver or Ct 
plate, which muſt be fitted with a ſort of funnel at top, th 
which the filings may be conveyed to the platting rolls, # 
ought to be very exact and parallel to each other, made 7 b 
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l ſteel, and poliſhed like a looking-glaſs. When you are 
pprepared, work it with carefulneſs between the rolls, and 
a will have a moſt beautiful powder, which ſparkles with 


manner of colours. Tn A 43 

The filings of braſs produce a bright gold colour; the cop- 
1 fine red fire colour; iron and ſteel all manner of ſhades 
ue; pewter, marcaſite, and biſmuth, produce a white 
our, | 


moo 


75 ſpit a white Horſe with black Spots. 


AK E litharge three ounces, quicklime ſix ounces ; beat 
them fine and mix them together ; put the mixture into 
un, and pour a ſharp lee over it; then boil it, and you will 
e a fat ſubſtance ſwim at top, with which anoint the horſe 
ſuch places as you deſign to have black, and it will turn 
that colour immediately, 

khas the ſame effect in changing hair that's red into a black 
bur, with only this difference, viz. You are to take an 
jal quz1tity of lime and litharge, and inſtead of boiling it 
th lee, boil it only with freſh water; what ſwims at top, is 
for uſe, and will anſwer your expectation; what hairs you 
Int with it in the eyening, will be black the next morn- 


' 
U 


He to dapple 4 Horſe. 


AKE in the ſpring the large buds of young oak-trees, 
mix them among the horſe's provender, and give it him 
te or four times to eat, and he will be dappled, and con- 
le ſo for a whole year; the buds of young elm-trees will 
e the ſame effect. | 
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| expe! 


er re e ated CHW 7 1 ne might 
PF n 2. K Mt without 


at in diffe 
th, after 
ſhort time 
by m 
mming o 
Others di 
ith flung 1 
np into it 
keep it fr 


Of the Nature and Growth of 8 ALTPE 11 


HE earth being naturally inclined for the generati 

of ſaltpetre, there is no occaſion to aſcribe the groy 
thereof to the urine and excrements of certain u 
mals; for this may be plainly ſeen in ſome particular veg 


tables, as wormwood, c. which although it grows in e be air. 
places, where there has been no ſuch excrement or urine, wh which lee 
the juice thereof is preſſed out, will of itſelf ſhoot into WI” the rex 
petre, as is often experienced by apothecaries and.chynill lyeeping 
1 q CR Mio be denied, that urine and excreme a "ts 
rticularly that ot IT 1 | | z 1ea- DA 
rok — ly that of theep, contr ibute not a little to the gan ne 
Saltpetre is of ſuch an increaſing nature, that whate age fron 
place is once impregnated therewith, its ferments are mul dung, e 
plied to admiration ; and like to a little acid or bitter, will Ml. uſed in 
fuſe its qualities among a large quantity: whoever conlid t rot for 
this, will eaſily conjecture how to aſſiſt nature in the gro or 
of ſaltpetre. Even ocular demonſtration will prove this; atom ff 
if one only take a ſilver calx, that is taken out of aqua-fort doll the 
and put it into a glazed earthen plate, and therein weer to t 
with clear water, one will find that the ſmall quantity of ip wt, and f 
of nitre which remained in the calx, and is drawn from it 05 
waſhing it in clear water, impregnates the earthen plate hers hay 
ſuch a manner, that although the moſt remains in the wat nip d 
5 it u in wan a manner, that in a little time, it go 1 o wr 
all over and ou a 0 
ee t of the — and cauſes the glazing to ee * 
We know, that when- aqua fortis is diſtilled from comm ! ind n 
ſalt, the dregs thereof will turn into good burning faltpetl =p two 
and more ſo, if for example you diſſolve common ſalt in a4 ij tortnig 
fortis or ſpirit of nitre, warm, and ſet it afterwards to ſtat i wich nc 
in the cold, it will ſhoot in faltpetre. From which fund 
ro 


ell . 
m i 18, by 


I 
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| experiments one might try a fermentation, whereby ſalt 
re might be in greater quantity generated, as indeed ſome, 
t without good ſucceſs, have made attempts that way, and 
it in different, methods. Some have aſſiſted the ſaltpetre 
after it has been boiled out, with trifling means, that in 
hort time the earth bas grown rich therein again, which 
by mixing the earth, when laid up again, with the 
inming of wbat was boiled out. 11 0 
Others dig one or more large pits in the earth, and with the 
th lung vp, wall it round for to prevent floods of rain run- 
nz into it; for which reaſon they cover it alſo with a roof, 
keep it from rain, but leave it open to receive the ſun beams 
the air. In ſuch holes they fling all their ſweepings, aſhes 
which lee has been made, as well as others that ſeem uſe- 
6, the remains or aſhes of burnt ſtraw, ſoot of chimneys, 
| (weepings of poultries, pidgeon-houſes, all ſorts of bitter 
(ſharp vegetables, as wormwood, wolfs-milx, nettle, flee- 
k, ſea-bands, the fallen fruit in autumn, or rotten fruit, the 
rements of men and beaſts, and any dung, the outcaſts or 
bage from ſlaughter-houſes, as hair, claws, horns, the paunch 
th dung, guts and blood, all manner of urine, ſuds that have 
n uſed in waſhing, and the like, till the pit is full; where 
t rot for ſome years, daily flinging upon it urine, brine of 
ings or meat, and ſuch like, till it is rotten ; then they 
le from Alinging any moiſture upon it, and let it lie dry till 
j boil the ſaltpetre out of it: then they fling what remains 
kn into the pit, pouring upon it the liquor that will not 
vt, and fo let it lie a conſiderable time before they boil it 
an, 
Uthers have built particular long vaults underground, about 
ee yards deep, covered with boards or with a roof of pantiles. 
le mortar for it is prepared of three parts lime, ſlackened 
M rain water, which has fell with a north wind, ſheep's 
ic one part, ſheep's dung three parts, all well beat toge- 
n, and mixed with common ſalt; with this the vault is 


R 
eratic 
grow 
in a 
[VER 
in ſuc 
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to (al 


umi 
eme 
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hate: 


_ it up two bricks thick, then covered with old ſtable dung; 

in aq fy fortnight, in the increaſe of the moon, it is watered all 
to fla 7 wich north wind rain water, and ſheep's urine: and the 
h fund fette will ſhoot out in the vault into cryſtals, 


anather method for the ſpeedy growth and increaſe of ſalt- 
is, by building a ſhed of deal boards, as large as one 
I pleaſes 
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pleaſes or has conveniency for ; but if poſſible, in a plac 
where it may lie open to the four winds ; the roof is eitht 
boarded or thatched, but the four ſides are left open: undi 
this ſhed a layer of earth is laid, about a foot high, in fo 


th urine 
to it ſev. 
ether: 
ow, the 


different heaps ; then is poured over a brine of ſalt lime, mia{Wrcoal fir 
with the urine of men and beaſts; over this is laid anoth only to b. 
layer of earth, and proceed as directed before, repeating it i dus finit 
the ſhed is near full, and working each heap gradually taperiſ e mont! 
up in the form of a roof, ſo that the wind may the eaſier ps, and t 
netrate into each heat; then laying a coat of earth over it, i ¶ n no. 
ſalt and other liquids are pour'd over it again: after theſe o ntty. 


both for 
The floc 


heaps have ſtood a month, they are, every third or fourth 
after the new moon, rak'd up with an iron rake, about a fo 


deep, and moiſtened with urine and ſaltpetre water, or dun and cl 
lee, which is pour'd upon them out of a watering- pot. Aft vith pet 
theſe heaps, thus prepared, have ſtood about four mont t be de 
they will be twice as rich in ſaltpetre, as common ſaltpet earth fo 
earth, and may be boiled out every quarter of a year: urine, 
earth when boiled out is laid up again under the Thed, afvrchand 
work'd up as before; and whilſt the laſt heap is boiling oem like o 
the fiſt is in its bloom again, and encreaſes in richneſs m of bric 
and more ; fo that after a few boilings, it may be boiled oe; all | 
every month. The conveniency, diſpatch and profitablenels WW" d as u 
this ſaltpetre work will require to have the boiling houſe Wl For the 
the middle of the four or more heaps : but then the roof t are jo 
the ſhed ſhould not be thatched, for fear of an accident by ip" of lim 
there may (if the ſhed be filled with large heaps) four coppglW"*! of th 
be fix'd in the boiling houſe, and ſo contrived that one ch the ab 
may ſerve them all. | ckneſs fo 
| ſhall here preſent the reader with a ſcheme for a fal de made 
tre garden, which was formed by Cordil, and uſe his ou": after t 
direction, which is thus: tt abou 
Build a vault about 60 or 80 yards in length, or accorded earth 
to what room you have to ſpare, four yards high, and eig, it is 
broad, on a firm ground; let there be two doors, the enturers 


the top of this vault like a garden; at one end whereof be 
a little houſe for a labourer to live in, who is to look after! 
ſaltpetre work, and water the garden every ſecond or third 
in the increaſe of the moon; be muſt fave beforehand. 


water of a ſouth or north wind rain, which is beſt, and m 
; K W 
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pa urige of men, horſes, oxen, cows, ſheep, &c. flinging 
ei Wſico it ſeveral handfuls of common ſalt, and ſtirring it well 
vether; in the winter ſeaſon, when there is hard froſt and 
, the vault muſt be ſheltered with boards, and a little 
m coal fire kept in it, leaving both doors open; but this 
noch only to be obſerved in very hard winters. Whenthe vault 
itt thus finiſhed and attended, the owner thereof will in ſix or 
peru e months time find the ſalepetre ſhoot out in great quanti- 
fer , and the oftner the cryſtals are broken off, and the 
it, Men nouriſhed by watering, the more it will increaſe in 
ſe folMuotity. It is not to be expreſſed of what benefit ſuch a work 


unde 
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a both for himſelf and poſterity. | Uh 
tao The floor and foundation of the vault muſt be ram'd down 4s 
dun and cloſe ; the fide walls, half an ell thick, may be built 2 
Aft with pebble, brick, or any other ſtones; but the arch of the- i 
nonth alt be done with bricks, prepared in this manner: take "4 
Altpetſ e carth for bricks, work it up with north or ſouth rain water "228 
- TW urine, of which you muſt have a ſufficient quantity ready 481 
ed, M erehand; with this, work and form your bricks, and burn | 8 
ng oem like other common bricks. For example: take 12 bar- 7 
s mos of brick earth, four of lime, two of ſalt and one of ſalt- x 
led one; all theſe are to be well work'd together, moulded and 2 
lene nd as uſul. 22 
nouſe kor the mortar wherewith the bricks of the arch of the K. 
» roof Mat are joined together, you muſt take four barrels of clay, 2.9 
by fir” of lime, one of ſalt, one half of ſaltpetre, and half a 7 : 


— 
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2 
2 * - 

- a.” 
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coppe neh of ſheeps dung, all well work'd together, and moiſtened 
one th the above rain water and urine, and tempered to a proper 
Ickneſs for mortar. In the middle of the vault, let an open- 
a ſalii e de made, raiſed like a funnel, and ſecured with iron bars at 
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his o after the vault is thus built and encloſed, raiſe a ground 5 
et it about three quarters of a yard high, with common pu- Ky 
ccordii led earth; but if it can be mixed with excrements or ſtable "WP 


2 5 © o . . . * a , % i 
and eig g, it is better,- This will be ſufficient for the ingenious 7 
the M enturers to improve upon. N 
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| ; Ky ſields to 
Ather Method fir furthering the Growth of Saltpetre, i; WW" 
the following: A In th 
| WOO 


\JRST ere ſheds, each of four poſts, nine or ten foot 
high, of a proportionable thickneſs, {1x foot diſtance from 
each other, faſten'd with joiſts, and thatch'd a-top. Whe 
your ſheds are ready, lay fat black earth, about a foot hig 
upon a level; then fling the following mixture, about three 
inches thick, upon it, which is this: take ſalt 12 pound, ſalt 
petre four pound, quick-lime 12 pound; this well beaten anc 
werk'd together, is ht for uſe. — 

After you have covered the firſt layer of earth with thi 
mixture, then rake it well together with the earth, and 


tion'd ; 
cannot 
ſaltpetre 
quantit) 
of trees, 
2s to ha 
And in 
plenty 0 
ſtubble 
not affo1 


| When done, pour over it dung, lee and urine out of a gu cannot « 
dener's watering pot; then rake and wet it again a ſecon i dandmer 
time. up a hide 
After this, proceed thus with another layer of a foot hig children, 
fo as to go up tapering, one layer after anothing, till it is abou bereby r 
ſix foot high; then coat it all over with ſheeps dung. their tutc 
You muſt obſerve to begin this work with the new moon choice fe: 
and after your heap has ſtood three or four nights, rake it aff bey bein 
aſunder, and proceed as you did at firſt ; this you muſt do i Wood, 1 
the time of the increaſe three or four times, and repeat it ſo ho are 
three months together: in the decreafe of the moon you mij ir their 
let it reſt, and after the three months are expired, you i teach t 
have a very rich faltpetre earth. glory of ( 
Every ſhed or heap muſt be at leaſt eight fect diſtant frog Firſt, 
one another, for the benefit of the air. After you have brouzy des, and 
feveral of thoſe ſheds to perſection, you may boil ſaltpet kar Gad, 
ſucceſſively ; for before you have done with three or four bea [hen ſhal 
the firſt of them will be ready again to boil, and your eam Une left h 
the more and oftner it is boiFd, will grow the richer. wth ſuch 
N. B. For watering the earth, you may, if it can be g "creaſe 
uſe the pickle of herrings, or other ſalt-liquors, ſoap lcknels, C 
after cloaths are waſh'd therein, alſo allum and other liqu a by for 
that are flung away by dyers : you muſt allo obſerve, to Ws hands 
coat of ſheeps dupg over your heaps, every time you have! bour, and 
ſed them. nd to kin 
Glauber, in his book, entitled The Welfare of Gern ats, I gi 


when he treats of the growth of ſaltpetre, and the beneiWalure for 


J e 
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ſelds to many poor families, expreſſes himſelf in this man- 
5 1 F ln the third chapter of the firſt part, about concentring 
of wood; the preſſing of wood to boil ſaltpetre, is only men- 


foo tion'd ; but as wood is not plenty every where, and as it 
fron cannot in many places be ſpared, to cut it down for boiling 
Ven {altpetre out of it, it may be brought to bear, that a large 
hig quantity of ſaltpetre may be produced out of the faded leaves 
three trees, as alſo out of wild graſs that grows under trees, fo 
alto have no occaſion to cut trees down on that account. 


nn And in ſuch places where there is a ſcarcity of wood, but a 
plenty of corn, ſaltpetre may be prepared from ſtraw and 
ſtubble; and there is not a place in the world which does 
not afford matter-for the produce of ſaltpetre. Wherefore I 
cannot negle to communicate to all good and pious hus- 
dandmen a valuable art, by which they may provide and lay 
up a hidden treaſure, which thie res cannot ſteal, for theic 
children, and for a relief to themſelves in time of diſtreſs, 
thereby reflecting upon God's providence, and remembring 
their tutor, For as in the ſaid treatiſe I have tawght three 
noon Wi choice ſecrets, both for rich and poor, great and mean; but 
ei they being uſeleſs to thoſe wha have neither wine, corn, nor 
& doi vood, I have thought it good, not to be forgetful of thoſe 
+ it bo are deſtitute of either, and are yet willing to provide 
du mul or their wives and children, with honeſty in the fear of God, 
ou iw teach them a beneficial art, hoping it will tend to the 
glory of God, and their own advantage. 

at fro © firſt, then a young beginner ſhould have God before his 
brougf ves, and admoniſh his wife and children, if he has any, to 
ſaltpelſ rar Gad, keep bis commandments, and love his neighbour. 
r heap [ben ſhall he determine within himſelf, to manage his for- 
ir cart ns left him by his parents, or which he had with his wife, 
vth ſuch caution, care and frugality, as not to diminiſh, but 
o increaſe itevery year: that when God ſhall viſit him with 


h this 
p anc 


a par 
ſecond 


t hig 
3 ADL 


r liqud laid by for a rainy day. Beſides this, he ought not to put 
| toll lis hands in his boſom, but turn them early and late to la- 
have i bour, and look for the bleſſing of God on his endeavours ; 


erna fits, I give him a leſſon, in what manner he may lay up a 
benefieaſure for his children, without much trouble gc pains. - 
| P 2 | 6 


lickneſs, or a charge of children, he may have ſomething 


nd to him that has had but a ſlender fortune from his pa- 
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"©. be ſaved, and flung into that place; and if you can 


In the firſt place, let him build a ſhed north-eaſt of vl jou ha! 
houſe or habitation, if it can be done conveniently, elſe and bar 
any other place, ſo that the ſun and air may come at it, du ind ſel 
the rain be kept out, in which ſhed make a deep pit; vii petre ea 
the earth which is fluff up, wall it in to keep out the rain the lee 
water: after this he ſhall begin to gather from day to di two yea 
and from year to year the below ſpecified things; ſo long, a of that, 
as much, till one time or other, in caſe of neceſſity, he gain, 
obliged to dig for them, and to ſee what God has provid © But 41 
for him, and then reap the benefit thereof. le, and 
© The things he is to fling in, are all forts of ſharp a grow an 
bitter plants, which grow in uncultivated places, hedg n bidder 
and paths, and are no benefit to cattle, ſuch as are ti it: if y. 
thiſtles, wormwood, the large ſtalks of tobacco, which vill not 
they are planted) are flung away; alſo the hard cabba var carr 
talks and leaves, and other things unfit for cattle to fe pit, you 
upon; pine apples, if they are to be had, and in autumn i hxcifed 
leaves of trees; alſo pigeon's and hen's dung, and the du every vi! 
of any other creature. If you can have the feathers Wi duce in 
poultry and wild birds, fling them in; fling alſo in allt lity in 2 
aſhes whereof lee has been made, and fit for nothing but would ne 
be flung away; alſo the chimney ſoot, and from the laugh As ſoc 
ter-houſe the blood, if not uſed for any thing elſe ; ho 20'd and 
hair, horns and hoofs of oxen and cows ; the bones wü vill ſure] 
the dogs can't gnaw, fave them and fling them into the p *quals ha 
and not only the outcaſt and ſcraps that are made in our neig 
own houfe, but alſo (to have the pit the ſooner full) thoſe de alſo 
your neighbours, if they have no uſe for it themſelves; helped.“ 
thus one may in one or two years time fill a large pit 
ſuch things: In the mean while the urine in the houſe m 


have ĩt from your neighbours for that purpoſe, it is good; WML. UT th 
thoſe things in the pit ſhould be kept always moiſt, in ol coal fi 
to cauſe them the ſooner to rot. If you can have no ue pound, 
take common water, or dung lee ; but if you can babe Wpbur, ar 
water, or any other ſalt water, it is better; one may puſe lded, the: 
at the fiſhimongers the pickle of herrings, alſo the bring geal, . 
ſalt meat ; for all the brine wherein meat has lain, tum Ke an eart 
ſaltpetre. | cat of 
When you have $11'd the pit ſull, and it is well put" bil cou 
wet it no more, but let it lie ſo long till all is dry. T hes the dl 
| ; be mige 


tre earth that's boiled out, be flung again into the pit, with 
the lee which did not ſhoot to ſaltpetre, and let it lie one or 
two years, and pour ſometimes ſome urine on it, or for want 
of that, common water; for, that earth will yield ſaltpetre 
gain, tho' not ſo much as it Aid the firſt time. 
gut if you have no need for money, then let that treaſure 
le, and as often as it is dry, moiſten it, to make the ſaltpetre 
grow and increaſe more and more; and thus you may gather 
2 hidden treaſure, and hardly know which way you come by 
It: if you do not want it, your children will find it; thieves 
will not rob you thereof, nor will the plunderers in time of 
war Carry it along with them, When you have f1'd one 
pit, you may make another near it, to prevent the above 
ſpecified things from being flung away in waſte ; and if in 
every village there were but one that would do this, the pro- 
duce in a ſmall country would amount to a ſurprizing quan- 
ity in a year, for the ſervice of the publick; and there 
would never be want of ſaltpetre. 

As ſoon as the ſaltpetre is ready, your money is ready, and 
gold and ſilver not far off. This mind, and be adviſed; you 
vill ſurely grow orice wiſe, and ſee how blind you and your 
tquals have been: but praiſe God firſt, and be ſerviceable to 
jour neighbour ; for God has given it me. I give it you, 
* = ſomething to thy neighbour, and we are all 
eiped,” 


How to cleanſe Saltpetre, 


U the ſaltpetre into a pot or crucible, ſet it on a gcod 


in o coal fire, till it is diſſolved like water. Then fling on 
no ure pound, about the bigneſs of a nut of coarſe pulverized 
 baveF'phur, and it will flame; when this with the ſmoak is va» 
pure Ilded, then pour the ſaltpetre into an iron flat pan, and let it 


neal, which it ſoon will do, and loſes nothing; you may 
te an earthen diſh for this uſe, and pour the melted ſalt- 
Ke out of the iron pan into it by degrees, letting it ſettle to 
r diſh round about, for which end you may have one that 
eps the dIſh in due motion to receive the ſaltpetre, beginning 
the middle, and fo let it ſpread in a circular form. The 

F'y ſediment 
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jou have occaſion for money, look out ſor a ſaltpetre boiler, 
and bargain with bim what you ſhall give him to lee, boil, 
and ſell your ſaltpetre. When he has done this, let the ſalt- 
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ſediment in the iron pan will be of a reddiſh hue and impure 
Which boil, and extra only what is ſerviceable. 


kt the (al 
ibo E. 


A quick cleanſing of Saltpetre, luther 1 


F one is in haſte to have a quantity of ſaltpetre Cleanſe 

] either for aqua fortis or any other work, let him make UT 
rong lee, and diſſolve — over a fire in a kettle upor 
when all is diſſolved, pour the ſolution through a coarſe cloud let th 
into a veſſel ; then rinfing the kettle, boi! it again ſo long ii ¶ eh wate 
it is fit for ſhooting; then put it into a copper pan, and thiſtle, an: 
clear ſa!tpetre will thoot into cryſtals, and the ſalt remain ind ſtrong 
the lee. ton you! 
| Then t 
Another Way to cleanſe Saltpetre. Wpper, p 

| | ltpetre, 
T? A K E ſaltpetre, as much as you will, pour freſh wat tom; 
to it as much as is requiſite for its ſolution, let it be boils, tak 

ti]! all is diſſolwved, and a great ſcum raiſed, Then have zu be wel 
at hand, which has a hole at bottom, under this ſet anothQÞ» boiled 
tub; at the bottom of the firſt tub put clean waſhed fu dich you 
about ſix inches high, and over that a linnen cloth; upon rom your 
pour the warm lee, and let it run off, and the feeces and comme id emits 
Jalt will be kept back in the cloth and ſand; when it H this, t 
done running, pour it again into the kettle, boil it as much ling it 
is requiſite to coagulate it; pour it out in troughs or copy at's not 
pans as before, and the cryſtals will ſhoot in two or three da wol, ſpre: 
much finer and clearer ; gather theſe, the remaining lee er your 


ters of fir: 
rellel, ane 
llt-petre 
ltpetre, 


again to boil ; the oftner this is repeated, the clearer the ia 
petre will be. Or, 


FAKE two pound of quicklime, one pound of verdigrea 
one pound of Roman vitriol, one pound of ſal- armoni 
beat all to powder, and mix and put them together; then 
the mixture into a wooden veſſel, pour on it as much vinty 
as is ſufficient to make a ſolution, or for want of vinegat } 


LAY a 


may uſe clear water, let it turn into a lee and ſettle for thi . a coal 
days ; then put the ſaltpetre into the copper, and as much 4 J x 52 
the aforefaid lee as will cover it: boil it over a flow fie, * ** | 
22 [ 4 T7 ; an 
it is half conſumed, what remains take out of the coppet, arh ; bu 


put it into another veſlel, the fœces at the bottom fling 205 
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it the ſaltpetre lee cool, and proceed as has been directed 


n 
oO thove. ; 


luther Method to purge Saltpetre after the firſt cleanſing ; by 


Thurnifer. 
eanſed 
nake UT into a clean tub fifted beech aſhes, pour freſh w#ter 
kettle upon them, ſtir them well with a ftirring ſtick together, 
cloud let them ſettle 3 then pour the firſt water off, and pour 
ng th water to the ſettled aſhes ; ſtir theſe as before, let them 
ind ſite, and repeat this ſo long and fo often till the lee is ſmooth 


nd ſtrong enough, which you may learn by taſting a little of 
t on your tongue. 

Then take the once cleanſed ſaltpetre, put it into a clean 
upper, pour on it the aſh lee about a hand high above the 
llipetre, and meaſure the depth with any ſtick or rod to the 
bottom; then make a fire underneath, and boil it; when it 
boils, take the ſcum off with a ſcumming ladle, but let the 
le be well drained from it, to prevent waſte ; and when it 
ls boiled ſo much away as the lee was above the ſaltpetre, 
which you may diſcover by your rod or meaſure, then drop 
ſom your ladle a few drops upon live coals, and if it gliſtens 
nd emits a blue flame, it has boiled enough; but if you don't 
ke this, then it is not boiled enough, and you muſt keep on 
viling it till it gives a blue fire. Then take a clean veſſel, 
at's not too deep nor too ſhallow, place it where it may be 
ol, ſpread over it a double or treble clean cloth, through this 
our your boiled ſaltpetre into the veſſel ; then cut ſome ſplin- 
ters of fir about a ſpan long, lay them croſs one another in the 


lain i 


1 wat 
it bo 


1 it 


Tee | 
the ſal 


t-petre changes its name, and is called ſaliter, or refined 
Kipetre, 


digrea 
moni 
then To Try the Goodneſs of Saltpetre, 

eg 
171 AY a little ſaltpetre upon an even clear table, fire it with 
et thi acoal, if it crackles like common ſalt when put into the 
much it is a ſign that it has much common ſalt; if it yields a fat 
fire, nd thick ſcum, it ſhews that it is greaſy ; when the ſaltpetre is 
per, burned, and there remain foeces, it is a ſigu that it contains much 
1g 2/1 dart; but when it gives a quick flame and many ſparks, and 


P 4 the 


*lle!, and the ſaltpetre will ſhoot to them like ificles ; this 
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the table remains without any foeces, and burns like a cles id the cla 


coal without ſcum or cracking, it is clear. Alſo, if after i the ſeed 
ſecond boiling there is but four pound out of an hundred dim Ing theſe 
niſhed, it is a ſign the ſaltpetre is good. | 7 oper 
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Several choice CuRIOSITIESõ. 


Of the Regeneration of Plants. ling, ye 

; ua jebs, and 

AKE the ſeed of any plant, which has been gather as ſoon 

= in a bright and clear day, to the quantity of ap naſty 

: pounds. This beat in a glaſs mortar, and put it init of whi 
phial, ſtop it well up, and ſet it by in a warm places into 


ed for t 
ly in wi 
becomes 
dttle is ke 


When this is done, chooſe a fine evening in the month of Mi 
and prepare to catch the dew you ſee is like to fall that nig 
Take the ſeed out of the phial, put it in a large earthen dil 
place that in a garden or field in the open air; and in order 
eatch more dew than what will fall into the diſh, you may ba 


ſome very clean linnen cloths about the gardens or fields, 4 
gather the dew to the quantity of two gallons, by wringing 
out of the linnen; put all your dew in a clean glaſs, and p ALC 
the ſeed which has been moiſtened therewith, before the ing t 
riſe, again into the phial; ſtop it well up, to keep it frofycating t 
evaporating, and put it in its former place: filtre the gatheiſ take o 
dew thro' a whited brown paper, and then diſtil it till you ed by { 
it free from all earthy particles; calcine the ſediment, e beat j 
you will hare a fine ſalt, which is preſently diſſolved in na mo; 
diſtilled dew; of this, impregnated with falt dew, pour Wil Of this 
much into the phial upon the ſeed, as will cover it three 10 white 
| gers high at top. Then ſeal it with beaten glaſs and bonn, whi, 
| put it into a warm damp place, or in horſe dung for a monte til! 
. and after the expiration thereof, you will, by examining , and 
i phial, find the ſeed changed into a jelly, and the ſpirit the in tig 
3 ſwim at top like a fleece of ſeveral colours. Between the fee put i; 


d 
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the clayiſh earth, you will ſee the dew, which is pregnated 
i the ſeed,” and is united to its nature, reſemble a green graſs: 
ang theſe phials, well ſealed, during the whole ſummer ſeaſon 
the open air, where the ſun may come at them; but if it 
dould rain, remove it into a warm and dry place, till the 
ather is fair, and then put it again in the open air. It ſome- 
mes happens that this work is accompliſhed in two months 
me, and ſometimes it will require a whole year, according 
the weather, ; 

The marks or ſigns by which one may know that it is come 
pits perſection, are theſe : the ſlimy water at bottom ſwells 
p; the ſpirit, together with the fleece, daily diminiſhes, and 
gether grows thick and troubled; then you ſee in the glaſs, 
den the-ſun beams reflect upon it, innumerable delicate atoms 
fing, yet very tender and without colour, much like cob- 
ebs, and like ſhades of the growing plant, which fall ſudden- 
as ſoon as the ſun withdraws its beams from it. At laſt the 
my naſty matter at bottom changes into a whitiſh blue, 


cles 
ter t 
1 dim 


gather 


of fo 


ut it inet of which by degrees ſhoot out ſtalks, that branch them- 
m places into plants and bloſſoms, in the nature of the ſeed 
of Me for this experiment; but this phænomenon is obſerved 
at nige in warm weather, for in cold weather it is inviſible till 


en dil 
order | 
jay ha 
elds, 2 
inging 

and p 
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gathert 
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becomes warm again, It will retain its quality as long as the 
Kttle is kept whole. 


A fine Curioſity to make Metals grows viſibly. 


ALCINE fine and tranſparent pebble ſtones, by heat- 
ing them firſt red hot, and quenching them in water; 
eating this till you have reduced them to a fine powder. Of 
WS take one part, and two parts of tartar, which has been re- 
liced by ſaltpetre; put it in a clean Crucible into fuſion; when 


ent, e beat it fine, ſtrew it upon a glaſs table or marble, and let 
ed in n a moiſt place flow to an oil, or rather liquid. 

„ pou BE Of this liquid take about four, five, or fix ounces, put it 
three Ms white phial, add to it a dram and a half of metalline 


nd born, which has been diſſolved in aqua fortis; then let it eva- 


a monte till it becomes of the conſiſtence of the calx ; let this 
ning Ma, and when cold, you will ſee the metal grow, and blanch 
it tereſt in twigs of different colours, according to the calx you 
the fleece put in. Alte 
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N. B. It is to be obſerved, that the cauſe of this growti 


' Thoſe | 
the volatile acid meeting with a fixed alcali. We may concllfffl, Uh. 
this from the following experiment; take quicklime and nel 
mon ſalt, calcine them together to an alcali, fling it on h Lace 
ren ground, and it will make it fertile, and cauſe vegetal gr. 
to grow and thrive thereon, by contracting the alcali, the , Som 
the air, and the volatile falt. | Rae 

You diffolve iron in Spiritus Salis, and abſtract the i nce of 
from it till it is dry, and there remains a fiery red maſs; 3 7 
this break about the bigneſs of a pea, put it, together wich d, and 
*forementioned liquid, into a phial, and in a few hours you et busba 
ſee a tree in full growth, of a dark brown colour. Gold gold or 
ſuch experiments is diſſolved in aqua regis; the other metal; frequent 
ſilver, copper, tin and lead, are reduced by aqua fortis, al. 
gold will produce a growth of a yellow colour; filver a b 4 Dit 
copper a green; tin and lead a white eolour. M mad; 

This affords a fine ſpeculation, particularly to thoſe y nered. 
delight in the ſtudy of mineral productions. 5. It is 

Creſcentia Lunæ, or the Philoſophical Lunar Treis. i BE 

HE nature of the growth and increaſe of filver Off * 1 
may viſibly be demonſtrated by the following reprek 1 5 
tation: | a they 

Take clean ſettled aqua fortis ſix ounces, diſſolve the Foy 
two or three ounces of fine corned or beaten ſilver, pour af"* ot 

this three times as much clean water on it; in this ſolut # N 

you put to ounce of ſilver, three or foux ounces of pu 1 * 

mercury, let it ſtand undifturbed in the cold, and you * * 
plainly and diſtinctly ſee, how by the help of the ſpirit of ak 

tar and nitre in the aqua fortis, the ſilver and mercury w. pk 0 

conjunctive, and form variety of pleaſant vegetables, prop y . f 

of hills, rocks and vallies: This is ſuppoſed to be the beg ; Wh. 

ning of the growth of metal ore in the mines. lde = 

Of Mines, and haw to diſcover them. um fun 

ver me] 

UMAN life would certainly have enjoyed more 1 3. It isa 

cence and ſatisfaction, were it not for the riches and Where the 

tre which nature dazzles their eyes with, and makes them i of the 


fatigable ſearehers into the innermoſt receſſes of the earth, 
her hidden treaſures. 1 
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Sowi Thoſe fubterraneous riches are diſcovered ſeveral ways: 
conclully 1, When after great floods of rain the current in the ſeveral 
and onels waſhes and diſcovers the veins of ore which nature 
On d 


j concealed with earth, as happened formerly at Freyburg 
daxmy. © | 

2. Sometimes metal ores are diſcovered after a great ſtorm, 
hen thereby trees are tore up by the roots that grew on the 
face of gold and filver veins. 

3. Juſtin relates, that Gallicia was very rich of copper and 
d, and Baramous of gold, and that it has often happened 


'ege i 
the ac 


the pi 
maſs; 
with 


S you fg husbandmen in plowing their land, have plowed up pieces 

Gold gold ore, and thereby diſcovered the mines thereof. Nay, 
_ frequently happens that mines are diſcovered by digging of 
ls. 


er a b 


hoſe # 


. Diodorus Siculus mentions, that by the fire the ſhep- 
s made in the woods in Spain, the like mines were diſ- 
ered. , 

5. It is reported for certain, that the lead mines at Goar, a 
ty in Lower Saxony, were firſt diſcovered by a horſe beating 


FTE hoof againſt lead ore; and the like has been done by 
Glver Me, in routing up the ground, when they ſearch for acorns. 
reprek But all theſe are merely accidental: it is better therefore to 


we certain rules to direct one to the diſcovery of ſuch mines; 
lich indeed are beſt learned by long experience; however, 
ole that have been obſerved, are the following: 


e the 


ur all 


is ſolut he 6 | 
f pucil etal are found, it is a certain ſign that veins of ore are there. 
| you this was the rich mine at Kuttenberg in Bohemia difcover'd ; 


iar walking there for pleaſure in a wood, found a little twig 
liver, which ſprang out of the ground; he was ſo very care- 
s to cover the place with his cloak, and carry the good 
Vs to his conyent. 

2, When there is a white froſt all over the country, there 
lde none over the mineral veins, becauſe they ſend up ſuch 
"am fumes as diſſolve the froſt, and for this reaſon ſnow 
Ker melts in thoſe places than in others. 

3. It is a certain ſign that minerals are found in ſuch places 
Mere the ſhrubs and trees are obſerv'd to fade by the latter 
K of the ſpring, become ſpotted and of a reddiſh colour. 
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I. When on the ſurface of the earth, pieces of ore of ripe 
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4. A hill, the foot whereof looks towards the north, and th 
top towards the welt, holds for the moſt part ſilver ore the {i 


ver inclining from welt to north. [tru 


5. By carefully examining into the colour of the earth, on of t 
may conjecture whether there are mineral ores there: and i {pring 
colour of the mineral earth will ne what metal it carries; White is to 
greeniſh earth denotes copper, black gives good hopes Men his! 
gold and ſilver ; but the grey and white of none but iron ¶ und abo! 
lead. | | r log, in 

6. Dry, barren,” and, as it were, burnt up bills, conta for ſpr 
ſome metal, becauſe all the hurtful vapouts that exhale out ¶ ib, bec 
the mineral veins, dry up the plants. ater that 

7. When ſtones or earth are heavier than ordinary, it i fa good | 
ſign of mineral veins. | | fer you Þ 

8. The ſprings at the bottomof hills often diſcover mine vit, will 
either by their colour, ſmell, or taſte, or by carrying ſome (mal Jack eart] 

metallic ſubſtance, whereby one may perceive. that there a ls in the 
mineral veins. count of 

9. Some, but not many plants and trees which have (y ith, pr 
pathy with metals, grow commonly over ore mines, and , are 
thereby notice for the diſcovery of them; as juniper, wild hg" thoſe i 
and moſt plants of a prickly growth, When hills are alu in, a. 
covered with vapours and ſmoak, it is a ſign that there are m bod and f 


Warries, 
Ines, ar 


tallic veins. | . 
Theſe are thè directions which are followed by ſuch as 2 


in ſearch of mineral ore, as they are ſet down by Agr: Vvallies ; 
Cardan, Glauber, and Kircher. This laft author proce ley have | 
thus: Laſtly, we muſt allow, that all the ſigns for the d rough ſo 
% covery of mines here mentioned, are founded ona weak bo geeable 
© tom, and that there is none of thoſe ſuppoſed marks, u hett the vall: 
by one can be ſure and certain, after you have diſcovered belides 1 
« place that contains ore, neither what quantity, or what Ei ene m. 
it holds; for theſe ſigns will direct as well to ſulphur, a amely, u 
** mony, ſalt, mercury, lead, iron, copper, tin, as to fl ues, wi 
and gold. But by virtue of the winchel-rod, one may vii" it wa 
confidence diſtinguiſh the one from the other, and kn dem: by 
„% what kind of ore the mines contain; for by holding in een poo!s 
& hand a piece of gold, the rod which thereby attract Pwta of 
atoms of the gold, will beat or move to no other met loge cant 
ce with ſilver it will do the ſame. As thoſe who profeſs ile ed upon 
&« ſelves profeſſors of that art, affirm.“ ur ſeet de 
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Flow to ſearch for, and find Springs. 


[truvius, in his treatiſe of architecture, takes notice 


ind the 
the ſil 


th; on of the following experiments, uſed in his time to diſco- 
nd i: ſprings 3 viz. If one would certainly know where 
ries; White! is to be found, he ſhould a little before ſun- riſing lie flat 


un his belly, and reſt his chin upon the ground, looking 
und about him; and if he ſees at any place a riſing vapour 
log, in ſuch a place he may be aſſur'd of water. 2. In look- 
t ſprings, one ought well to examine the AP ah of the 
nth, becauſe in certain places you have {everal ſorts ; the 
ater that is found in chalky grounds, is neither plentiful, nor 
a good taſte ; that which is diſcovered under a light (and, 

ter you have beſtow'd much labour in digging deep enough 
tit, will be very little, and thereby ſlimy and diſagreeable ; z 
lick earth contains the beſt water, becauſe the rain, which 
ls in the winter ſeaſon, ſoaks beſt into ſuch earth and (on 
count of its clo eneſs) it preſerves water better than ſpongy 


Opes ' 
iron 7 


conta 
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mine! 
ne (nal 
here 2 


ve ly th, Springs that are in dark gravel, and thoſe not far from 
and ers, are alſo very good; tho' they afford no great plenty; 
ile bo ut thoſe in coarſe gravel, pebble, or other ſtone, are more 
e alain, and the water very good; fprings in red ſand are alſo 


(6d and ſtrong, becauſe the water is not ſoaked up as in tone 
Iarries, Thoſe at the bottom of hills, between rocks and 
lines, are the beſt, freſheſt, and moſt wholſome. Springs 
Pabes are black, heavy, 1 9 and diſagreeable, except 
ley have their ſource at ſome diſtance under the earth, or run 
ſough ſome ſhady grove of trees, whereby they are made 


Axe IM 


b as 2 
April 
procet 

the dl 


veak b eeable and pleaſant; as is obſerv'd by ſuch as ſpring out 
;, whet the vallies near hills. 

vered i Belides the fore- mentioned methods, there are others where- 
bat E ene may conjecture the proper place to dig for ſprings; 
ur, amel), wherever. are ſeen (growing by themſelves) {mall 
; to fil uſes, willows, and ſuch plants which thrive no where elſe 
may uin watery places, it is a fign there is water underneath 
ad ken: but this is only to be obſerv'd in places that are free 
gin cam” pools, otherways rain-water may gather and occaſion the 
tract WP"! of ſuch plants, without the help of any ſprings. But 
r meta cannot come at theſe trials, the following may be ven- 


ad upon, viz. Dig a hole, three feet wide, and three or 
ul ieet deep, afrer ſun-ſet ; ; then take a copper or lead baſon, 
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diſh, cup, or what you will, anoint the inſide with oil, a 


ine towy 
ſet it on the bottom of the hole, with the inſide downwards made in 
then fill the hole with leaves of trees, and over them Maur of 
earth: the next day, when you take up your baſon, and yollMTheſe ar 
find drops of water hang on the inſide thereof, it is a ſure of diſcover 
there is water in that place. wever th 
Or, put an earthen pan unglaz'd in ſuch a hole, and in il. Kir 
ſoteſaid manner; if there is water in that place, the pan ; not ſ. 
be wet and damp. Or, if you fling woot in ſuch a hole, er the 
ou can the next morning wring water out of it, it is a f hut the 
ſign of a plentiful ſpring. "Ip t purpoſe 
When a lamp, lighted with a little oil, is put in ſuch a pla Neo is ſu 
and neither the wick nor the oil conſum'd the next day, ort the ſp1 
lamp damp, it is a ſign of a ſpring, and that the lamp H. nicet) 
been fed with the damps thereof. count 
Another way is, by making a fire in ſuch a place, a. be bas 
when it is well heated, it will cauſe a thick vapour or ſmoi dudes th 
which is a ſign of water. lich is 
Caſſiodorus will have it, that where ſubtile vapours or mile capac 
ariſe in perpendicular pillars, in ſuch places one may be (ul confifts in 
of 2 which lie as deep under ground as the pillars M tee, anc 
high. he ſame author recommends alſo for a ſure hen t bon as ! 
which the well diggers have, who when after ſun-riſe they urn in } 
a ſwarm of gnats, as it were, in a cloud, they conclude Mn“ A 
underneath them the earth contains ſprings. ea by th 
Father John Francois, a jeſuit, is of opinion, that ſpin}. Rad, v 
are beſt diſcovered by boreing, whereby the different ear 
under the ſurface may be brought up, and examined, whet 
they have any ſign of water, or not: he adds, that ſuch gil 
lets might be made to bore through quarries of ſtone, ad O 
caſe the gimlet ſhould not be long enough, to dig four of I, you n 
ſeet deep, and help it further that way. Nees of re 
Farther Kircher gives us another method whereby to dio n a bo 
ver ſprings, or ſubterraneous water-courſes, which he pair of 
with good ſucceſs, and is very eaſy to be put in practice: Malin, but v 
a ballance of wood, in the fhape of a needle of a compi nnce fix 
one end muſt be of a kind of wood that will eafily at! vin de 
moiſture, as elder, willow, or the like. The needle is ball. lively 
between an axis, or is hang'd by the middle on a packthread, ll ſee the 
places where water is ſuppoſed to be. If there really is geg) f. 
the hand will ſoon looſe the ballance, and the point of 4 g elſe ap 


Luc! 
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ine towards the ground. This experiment is (ſays he) to 
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ours of the earth. 

Theſe are the beſt of the common methods, which I know, 
diſcover water ſprings ; but how gurious and ingenious 
yever they are, the ſearcher is often deceiv'd by them. 
ther Kircher's method, indeed is the eaſieſt; but his pro- 
tis not ſo much for diſcovering of ſprings, as to determine 
ether there is any water in that place. 

But the Vinchel-Rod is the moſt wonderful invention for 
t purpoſe that has yet been diſcovered, and the operation 
of is ſurprizing; for by virtue of a hazel-rod or ſtick, not 
} the ſprings, but alſo their depth is eaſily diſcovered to a 
t nicety. Father de Charles, who made himſelf famous 
xccount of writing a book intitled Mundus Subterraneus, 
rr he has enumerated ſeveral ways of diſcovering ſprings, 
dudes thus; There is another method to ſearch for water, 
which is the moſt wonderful of all; but every one has not 
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or mi de capacity of putting it in practice. The whole myſtery 
de fu eonſiſts in this; a fork'd twig is cut off a hazel or mulberry- 
lars A ree, and he who ſearches carries it looſe in his hand, but as 
ſign t bon as he goes over a ſpring, he will obſerve the ſtick to 
nod [turn in his hand, and incline to the place where the fpring 
ude tl 


8.” A large account of this and the foregoing matter, is 
en by the author of the Accurate Deſcription of the & in- 


t prof! Ne, written in High Dutch. 
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A Camera Obſcura. 


HO O8 E for this experiment an apartment, from which 
you may have a proſpect into fine garden-walks or other 


to dcin a board fix d in the window, in which fix a round glaſs 
* i pair of ſpectacles, and exclude all other light out of the 
£ Mm, but what enters through that glaſs: then at a convenient 
compo ance fix a ſheet of white paper or white cloth, and you 
* | with delight ſee the objects without, repreſented thereon in 


i lively colours, eſpecially in a bright ſun-ſhiny day, you 


"I ile the birds in the air flying, ſhips (if you have ſuch a 
Of od peat) ſailing, people walking, coaches riding, and every 
ee appear in ſuch beauty and order, as will excite your 


admiration 


3 


nade in the morning early before the ſun has diſperſed the 


ces of reſort ; contrive a hole, either through the wall, or 
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admitation to conſider how the colours are diſpoſed in th undiſe, 
proper. ſhades and attitudes; and how, when two differ," << 
colours meet, the one is not changed by the conjunction of urs ch 
other; beſides other ſpeculations it may afford, both uſefi H you 
and entertaining. FE 1 x every | 

It is to be obſerved, that all the images which fall through" of fur 


the glaſs upon the paper, cloth or white wall, appear upſi 
down; and to have them repreſented upright, the followin 
experiments have been approved of; the firſt is, by fixi 
another glaſs of a larger circumference at the outſide of 
apartment, before the other glaſs is fix d; this may be do 
when the two glaſſes are fix'd in a proper frame or tube ma 
of wood or tin, for then they may eafily be fix'd into a hi 


PHIS 
niit of 
a tree. 

Take or 


made for that purpoſe. in the window-ſhutter or wall, but lices of { 
objects will not appear ſo plain and clear as through a ſing phial, 
glaſs. ar N ae [two oui 
We will here preſent the curious with a model and deſei beck, a1 
tion of a moveable Camera «bſcura, whereby he may di neddle 
things, relating either to orthography or ichnography, to ce a tre 
greateſt perfection. The machine is prepared with as la thereo! 
trouble as expence, in the following manner. 
Make a cubical or an even- ſided frame, and cloſe all t 
ſides round with thick paſte- board; in one of the ſides ma 
a little hole, wherein fix a glaſs through which. the images 8 
the proſpect may enter; fix a white paper oppoſite to the g 6 
at a proper diſtance, and having made a little hole near the gi Fu If 
you may through that ſee the objects in a beautiful manner Wi ad t 
the paper, which enter through the glaſs. de, — F 
WP Er | © where 
To Illuminate an Apartment with various beautiful Cob ing to 
£ cs 


U T- three or four priſms, or glaſſes together in 2 
angular form in a frame, ſo as to make it portable, a 

ſee in the figure A, B; let the priſms be ſo fix'd by your © 
ners, that on one fide they may make a flat, and on the ot 
a trigonal face, as in the figure; place this frame thus finil 
under a window towards the ſun, ſo that the flat ſide be 
wards it, and if there be any more windows in the apartme 
let them be ſhut up. As ſoon as the beams of the ſun i 
through theſe trigonal glaſſes, your apartment will appear | 
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undiſe, in the greateſt beauty, and of various colours. If 
« receive theſe beams on a concave glaſs, you will ſee the 
purs change quite different from what they were before; 
{if you look through thoſe glaſſes into the ſtreet, you will 
every thing in different colours, ſo that you will be in a 


226 


of ſurprize or admiration. 


Diana, er the Philoſophical Tree. 


thereof. 


PHIS operation is mixture of filver, mercury and ſpi- 
nt of nitre, cryſtallized together in the ſhape and form 
a tree. | | 
Take one ounce of filver, and diffolve it in two or three 
ces of ſpirit of nitre ; put this ſolution into a matraſs, or 
6 phial, into which you have put 18 or 20 ounces of water, 
I two ounces of quickſilver. 
neck, and place it in ſome convenient place where no body 
tmeddle with it, for 40 days together, in which time you 
ead forth in branches, with fittle balls at the 


Let your phial be fill'd up ro 


Anether Method, 
ISSOLVE an ounce of fine ſilver in three ounces of 


inches a fir · tree. 


aqua-fortis, in a phial or ſmall matraſs; evaporate 
Mt half that moiſture in a warm ſand by a gentle fire; 
add to it three ounces of good diſtill'd vinegar, heat it 
lite, and ſtir it about; then 


put your matrafs in a ſafe 


& where it may reſt for a month, and you will ſee a tree 
Wang to the very ſurface of the liquor, and reſemble in 
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Curious Secrets for preferving Things fi pp 
CORRUPTION. _ 

elings, 

| | 2 Ins are 2 
To preſerve things from corruption in S pirit of Min. 4 95 F 

EP us a or ſpir 
HIS is done in the moſt ſubtil rectified ſpirit of metals a 
camphoriz'd ; wherein many ſorts of animals, a hi bur ift 
fiſhes, inſets, reptiles, &c.. may be kept many. yean tion, 
decay ing or corruption, Perta relates, he. had ſeen a ich will 
at Rome thus preſerv'd for above 20 years, Which w be follo 
freſh as if alive: likewiſe at Florence: he ſaw one that After yo 
been preſery'd above 40 years. The glaſſes, wherein & rain= 
were kept, were hermetically ſealed, 8 keep the lea 


from coming to them. 


Or, whe 
20 1 nit is d 
a and fi 
The preparation of the Spirit ar Oil of Salt, wherthy ption, 
may be kept from Currußtiun, and which is a great R ler ved 
and Preſerver of Health. 18221 


HAK E ſea- ſalt, as much as you pleafe, put it into: 
or crucible cover'd, over a good coal fire, and AKE 
has done crackling, take it off, put it in a damp place, clear | 
is diflolv'd ; filtre it often through a-paper, till it is thoroiſ i them in 
clear and fine. Then let it digeſt in horſe-dung, for ing it b: 
two months, changing the dung often for freſh, "io o tih ſour 
keep it continually warm. Then diſtil it over ſome ſand jou pou 
you will have in your receiver a ſalt oil, with a watry ph ugs, whi 
diſtil this gently in a Baln. and the oil will remain dei into 2 
but the watry ſubſtance be carried off; whatever is pulivarm pl 
this oil, will keep from corruption without changing and gro 
ages. This is the ſalt ſpirit which by Paracelſus 1s 
Vividitas Salis, and has incomparable virtues, as well! 
tore men to health and vigour, as alſo to preſerve them 
moſt diſtempers ; four or ſix drops taken in wormwood 
is good for the dropſy, convulſions, and the yellow Jaun 
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ee or four drops taken in harts-horn-water is good for all 
ts of agues 3 for worms, it is taken in brandy ; three drops 
ten in Carcit, or water of Carduus Benedictus, it is good for 
> ſtoppage of urine, It is a fine remedy. for all ſorts of 
ins and contractions of the nerves; it heals bruiſes and 
clings, when mjx'd with other ointments, and the affected 
ts are anointed therewi:h.' When mix'd with oil of tur- 
atine or wax, or camomile, it will aſſuage the gout. This 
or ſpirit of ſalt, if well rectified, is a ſolvent for all ſorts 
n:tals and tones, and a key, to many hidden myſteries. 

But if this preſervative is too coſtly to keep things from 
nuption, you may prepare a ſea-water with a ſmall expence, 
ich will Keep things for many years; and this you may do 
the following manner: | 

After you have ſearced your ſea- ſalt, diffolve it in di- 
led rain-water, and make thereof a lee which will bear an 


9 


0r, when the ſalt is ſearced, put-it into a damp place, and 
n it is diffolv'd, filtre it through a paper ſo long till it is 
ur and fine. This you may uſe to preſerve things from 
uption, by diſtilling it, and pouring it over the thing to 
reſerved, | 


A Regeneration of Coral. 


AKE verdigreaſe three pound; live ſulphur one pound ; 
| clear ſand four pound, puſverize and mix them; then 
them in a retort on ſand, firſt with a flow fire, but aug- 
Ming it by degrees, it will produce a ſpirit, which bas a 
eth ſour flavour. | 

[you pour this ſpirit upon powdered coral, or harts horn 
gs, which by a gentle warmth is quite dry'd up, then you 
into a phial with ſome diſtilled rain water, and ſet it 
warm place well cloſed up, the coral or harts horn will 
and grow ſo natural that it will be a delightful fight. 
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er anoth 
to the 
eerve, | 


To prepare a Phoſphorus. 


AK E urine, as much as you pleaſe, put it into at 

or kettle, let it ſtand for three weeks or a month to 
ther and putrify, then boil away the humidity till the; 
mainder becomes a black and tough matter. Of this take 
pound, oil of tartar fœtid, or the ſtinking oil of harts-ho 
or for want of that, green wax; mix it well with the matt 
put it into a retort, ſet it on a ſtrong fire of a reverbenti per it 
furnace, fit to it a large receiver, Jute the junctures, give f 


a gentle, and laſtly for four hours the fierceſt heat you 0 [let it d 
and you will find in the receiver, in the firſt ſediment the A ſme, 
tile ſalt, then ſome oil, and after that the phoſphorus, wh ng it int 
in the receiver, is ſublimated of a yellowiſh colour; kt ere igt 
firſt ſediment ſtand over night and grow cold, then take: Land fir 
waſh with the liquor that is at the bottom, all the phoſpl 
rus and oil, mix them well together, put them into a mati re 
diſtil them out of a ſand coppel, and you will find in the f Ving 201 
ſediment grains of phoſphorus, which whilſt warm form fre. 


little fticks, and preſerve them in a little phial as the forn 


— 


AK 
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lolved in | 


Anather Proceſs of making the Phoſphorus: 


AKE a conſiderable quantity of human urine, dige 
for a pretty while, before you uſe it, then diſti 
liquor with a moderate heat, till the ſpirituous and ſaline 
are drawn off; after which the ſuperfluous moiſture 
evaporate, and what remains in ſubſtance, be brought tc 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup; incorporate this with thrice 
weight of fine white ſand, and put it in a ſtrong 1 
getort; to which join a large receiver, fill'd in a great me: 
with water, ſo that the noſe of the retort may almoſt tc 
the water; then lute the two veſlels carefully together, 
it a graduated fire for 5 or fix hours, to bring over all 


I 


phlegmatic or volatile ; this done, encreaſe the fire, al chalk 
laſt for 5 or 6 hours more make it ſtrong and intenſe * *ales | 
fible you can, by which means there will firſt come over al Citi] th 
quantity of white fumes, which in a little time will be Pan p 
ceeded by another ſort ſceming to yield a faint blueiſh "No th 
ia the receiver; laſtly the fire being vehement, there will n in t! 
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r another ſubſtance more ponderous than the former, and 
| to the bottom of the receiver, which you take out and 


to zt eerve, and which is the real phoſphorus. 
th top 

the Another ſuch luminous Matter. 
* AK E what by moſt apothecaries is called land emerald, 
; ai as much as you will, beat it fine with water on a ſtone ; 
here er it with gum or honey-water, and write or paint there- 
vive fi ih upon a poliſhed copper or iron plate, whatever you will, 


ou C 
the ve 
8, Wh 
let 


ame, and a little while it will ſhine, ſo that when you 
g it into a dark room, or put the candles out, the company 
ware ignorant of what is done, will be ſurprized at ſo ſud- 
and ſtrange an appearance. 


take: 

phoſpl ; | 

mu pre 4 Room or Cloſet in ſuch @ manner that any one en- 
n the 


ning with a lighted candle, will think himſelf ſurrounded by 


form i Nie. 


1 AK E a pretty large quantity of brandy, and put it in 
a a bowl ; ſet it on a ſlow coal fire, to receive heat enough 
e, dige bits, which will ſoon diſſolve, and when all is diſſolved, 
1 diſt] 


ſaline erat; by this the whole ſoon will be filled with ſubtle 
iure is, which, as ſoon as a candle is brought in, will be 
aght tc ſed, and ſeem as if all was on fire. If ſome perfume is 


ved in the brandy, the flame will be attended with a fine 


v 


To prepare a luminous Stone. 


AK E good rectified ſpirit of nitre, fling quick lime and 


fire, a chalk into it, till the ſaid ſpirit can oiflolve no more, 
enſe MF, ales to bubble; filtre the ſolution, put it into a retort, 
over 2 ſtil the ſpirit of nitre from it again; what remains in 
vill be ort place in the air, and let it diſſolve ; then put it 
blueiſh into the retort, draw off the moiſture, till it is dry; ſet 
te will n in the air, and let it diſſolve; then put it into aſſay- 


put them into à cucurbit, and diſtil all the moiſture 
Q 3 from 


{lt it dry; then lay it upon a charcoal fire, or ſet it before 


vil it gently up; into the brandy fling ſome camphir, cut in 


Ie both windows and doors, and let the brandy boil and 
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from it; what remains put under a muffel to harden, Tj, tt a c 
hold it in the light of day, of the moon, or the light of a own 
dle, and it will attract that light, ſo as to emit it again, whe Ut yo 
put into a dark place. F de. 


The preparation of a Phoſphorus. 7 
AKE an earthen plate or diſh, which is not glaze Ee 
. about half an inch thick ; and make a ſort of paſte WI nercu 
ſpirit of nitre and pulveriz'd chalk, well ſtirred top aphial, 2 
ther ; of this take the bigneſs of a ſhilling, put it into the pat phial, 
and ſet it on the fire under a muffel (where it will bubble vel ech will 
much) to dry; when dry, take it out, let it cool, and mix 
up with ſpirit of nitre ; this do fix or eight times, and it To 
done: After it is cold, hold it a little while againſt a cand! 
and ſhe wing it in a dark place, you will be ſurprized at IRS | 
light it gives. f N n = 
- N of turpe! 
How to prepare Thunder Powder, 3 
THIS is done with three ingredients, namely, thi repreſent 
parts ſaltpette, two parts of ſalt of tartar, and one p Aber, Al 
of ſulphur ; theſe are pounded and mixt together : if youta Place ag: 
about 60 grains in a ſpoon and warm it over a candle or off rer. 
fire, it will give a report, like à cannon fired off, and 
flaſhing will beat downwards; if you make uſe of a cop] AVE 
ſpoon or cup, you will after the report find a hole at bottar part 
but when fired at top, it will burn away like lightning, a 
To prepare a Stone, which being wetted produces Fire. el 
TAK E quick-lime, ſaltpetre, tutia alexandrina, calam you pl 
of equal quantities; live ſulphur and camphire of e Floren 
two parts, beat them fine and ſift them thro? a fine five, | to it, 2 
put the powder in a new linnen cloth, tie it cloſe; put it 
to a crucible, cover it with another crucible mouth to mou 
bind and lute them well, then ſet them in the ſun to 0 
when dry the powder will be yellow. Then put the cru AK 
in a potter's furnace, and when cold again tak e it out and if vel ſi 
will find the powder alter'd into the ſubſtance of brick ; york 
& wh 


you may form into leſs proportions, and when you have oCcal 
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lat a candle or fire, wet part of it with a little water or 
« own ſpittle, and it will inſtantly flame: when you 
e lit your fire, you may blow it out again as you do a 


idle. 


To repreſent a philoſophical Tree in a Glaſs. 


mercury of each four ounces ; in this diſſolve your ſilver 
zphial, and after you have put over it a pint of water, cloſe 


he pl | 
wa ich will increaſe and grow thicker every day. 

d mi | nn 

nd 1 To repreſent the four Elements in a glaſs Phial. 


IRS T tinCture in a phial, good ſpirit of wine with 

Terra Solis, to repreſent the air; then take well retified 
al turpentine, this you are to tincture with ſaffron, and red 
tongue root for fire; oil of tartar, to which you muſt add 

ile ultramarine, to give it the colour of ſea or water; and 

repreſent the earth, take a little ſmalt. This you may ſhake 

ther, and after it has ſtood a little, every thing will take 

pace again, for the three liquids will never keep or unite 

ether. Or, | 


AVE a glaſs made in the ſhape of an egg, fill the fourth 
part thereof with clean ſmalt, or common antimony, 
to repreſent the earth; for water (6) take ſpirit of tartar ; 
the air (c) ſpirit of wine three times rectified, and oil of 
amin, which in colour and brightneſs may repreſent the fire; 
tde cover of the glaſs may be ornamented with a flame, or 
lat you pleaſe. 
A Florence flaſk will anſwer the ſame purpoſe made with a 
to it, as you ſee in the figure. 


An elementary World in a Phial, 


AK E black glaſs or enamel, beat it to a middling gra- 
vel ſize; this, for repreſenting the earth, will ſettle at 
bottom, for the water you may uſe calcined tartar, or ſand 
$, which you muſt firſt moiſten, and what thereof diſſolves 


24 Y pour 


AKE of the fineſt filver one ounce, aqua fortis and 


u phial, and you will ſee a fine tree ſpring forth in branches, 
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pour the cleareſt into the phial, and tincture it with a lit! 
ultramarine, to give it the ſea colour; for the air uſe 
vitæ, the beſt you can get, which when tinctured with a lit 
turnſole, gives a ſky colour; to repreſent the fire, take linſe 
or oil or turpentine, and prepare the latter thus; diſtil turpe 
tine in Baln. Mar. the water and oil will raiſe tranſparent 
together, but the oil will afterwards ſwim at top, which take 
after you have coloured it with ox tongue and ſaffron, / 
theſe materials differ bath in weight and quality, for if yo 
ſhake them together, you may indeed obſerve a little while 
chaos full of confuſion and diforder, but as ſoon. as you { 
the phial down, each ingredient takes its reſpective place i 
the ſame arder as before, | | 


To ornament a Room with a continual moving Pifture, MT is tc 


LACE a large pictpre againſt the wainſcot, in a ſum ent, 
houſe, or any other room where the wind may beconvey 10 * 
to the back of the picture; bore little holes through the wai ch are 
ſcot, to correſpond with ſome paſte-board wheels that are reels ; « 
the back of the picture; the wind which blows on them th el and 
the little holes, will put them in motion, and having on H n 
right fide of the picture ſuch things painted and fixed tot! $ — bl 
paſte - board wheel on one ſpindle, they will have an eq 1 them 
motion with them: and there may be ſeveral things repreſe a into 
ted in a piute, and their motion made agreeable; as fore. h 
ample, a man grinding of knives, a woman at her ſpini ether w 
wheel, a wind or water mill, and ſeveral other fancies; ai f da 
man's curioſity will direct him to. Land "a atom 
12 k neſs of : 
To make Microſcopes to @ great Perfection. Wing th 
f aue them 
N AKE a lamp with ſpirits of wine, and inſtead of cot{it you m 
| ® uſe very ſmall filver wire, doubled up like a ſkean ih water 
thread: then take of beaten glaſs, after it is well waſh'd ek. 
cleanſed a little quantity on the point of a ſilver needle f Pur B 
very ſmall and wetted with ſpittle, then hold the bit of gla lays, 
the frame of the lamp, *till it is quite round, but no long na dam 
for fear of burning it; and if the fide of the glaſs, next I wer, a 
needle is not melted, then turn the rough fide to the fan ken innu 
*till it is every where equally round and ſmooth, then u bf bj, 
and rub it with ſoft leather, and afterwards put it between t ith,” 


pieces of thin braſs, the apertures muſt be very round, and tl 
| | LD | 18 | towal 
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wards the eye almoſt as large as the diameter of 
be glaſs, and ſo place it in a frame with the ob- 


" 


Of the Regeneration of ANIMALS. 


Of Craw-fifp. 


T is to be obſerved that if you will ſucceed in this experi- 

ment, you muſt chooſe the full moon, and if poſſible, when 

in a watry ſign; then take a parcel of live-craw fiſh, 

dich are caught in rivulets and brooks, divide them in two 

arcels; one parcel put into an unglaz'd earthen pan, lute it 

ell, and put it into a furnace to calcine for ſeven or eight 
ours in a ſtrong fire: after they are well calcined, beat them 
| 2 marble mortar to powder; then take the other parcel, and 
ul them in the ſame water they were caught in, pour off the 
iter into another veſſel, about half a pail full, and fling into 
t about half a handful of the calcined craw-fiſh, ftir it well 
wether with a ftick, the} let it ſettle and remain quiet, and 
$a few days yau will obſerve in the water a great number of 
wall atoms in motion. When you ſee them grow up to the 
neſs of a ſmall button, you muſt feed them with beef blood, 
Wnzing thereof by little and little into the water, which will 
aue them to thrive, and to grow to their natural bigneſs ; 
ut you muſt obſerve that before you put them into the veſſel 
1 you are to lay ſand at the bottom about an inch 
dick. 

Pro Borelli, in the 34th paragraph of his phyſical hiſ- 
ty ſays, If one takes the aſhes of craw-fiſh, and lay them 
na damp place or in an earthen pan, moiſtened with a little 
vater, and lets it ſtand, in leſs than 20 days there will be 
ſen innumerable little worms ; and after this you ſprinkle 
tref blood upon it, they will by degrees turn into craw- 
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The Sieur Pegarius, where he treats upon this ſubject, ſays, zdry ſoi 


* As to the generation of animals, a friend of mine did ſee Mall of u 
© the figures and ſhapes of craw fiſh, in a lee he made of cal- N nent fro. 
© cin'd ones; but what is more ſurpriſing, out of ſuch a ſalt They 
© not only the reſemblance of ſuch creatures is produced, but Wind we h 
© alſo the very animal itſelf, alive and in its natural form and Mster, a 
© ſhape”; as D. de Chambulan and others have experienced, by Morcaftes 
< flinging the powder of calcin'd craw fiſh into ſtanding water; Wlkucaſſes 
© the like may be done with the aſhes of toads. Rochos, in WM: inner 
© his Art of Nature writes, that out of a rotten-duck have Wit into t 
* grown ſeveral toads, becauſe ſhe had fed upon theſe crea» WM That v 
© tures; and that the carcaſs of an owl which has fed upon es, we 
< jacks, will bring forth great numbers of that fiſh after it is hap, 16, 
< rotten ; and if the ſaid owl has fed upon carps, the rotten MW no pt 
< carcaſs will produce carp : and from hence it is, that when believe 
* a fiſh pond is quite dried up, and water is again let in, it wil we h. 
* abound in a little time with fiſh of ſuch ſort as never were No, in 
in before.” plants,! 
in my r. 
Of. Eels. that the 
| | Into a b. 
IRC HE R, in the firſt part of his ſubterraneous vol arm o 
& ſpeaks thus of eels. Ady. bir 
Eels grow without a ſperm or ſeed, out of the ſkin the Gmeth; 
throw off yearly, which corrupts ; or of what ſticks to i undent c. 
ſtones againſt which they rub ; the eruth of this may be eallWric:s thy, 
experienced, by chopping an eel into little pieces, and fling / an, 
them into a muddy pond, for in a. month's time there Wii» make 
appear a brood of ſmall eels. - 3 30 Ide who! 
Another generation of ells is performed thus: take tv nd put i 
pieces of turf, let them lie that the dew may fall upon the ng to dif 
then lay them graſs to graſs, and put them into a pond Wing} + 
ditch, ſothat the water may play upon them, and you will { Wards au 
firſt little worms come from between, which in time will gro fl of w 
up to eels. | incture 
According to Ax iſtotle, there is neither male nor female Wi ¶ unte: . 
eels, neither do they copulate, or ſpawn, and there never ® vom w. 
eel found with either a hard or ſoft roe; from all which it ler; not 
be conjeQured, that when a ſlimy water has been quite drain dundanc 
off and the ſlime been taken out, there has ſtil] been à Pine a b. 


duQion of eels when freſh water has been let it again; fol ited by 
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dry ſoil they do not generate, nor in the ſea that is always 
fl of water, becauſe they have their growth and nouriſh- 


cal- nent from rain. 
falt They are alſo generated out of other corruptible things, 
but nd we have ſeen, when a dead horſe has been flung into the 


water, a vaſt number of eels have been perceived about the 
arcaſſes; and it is thought they come forth from other dead 
arcaſſes alſo» Ariſtotle ſays, they have their firſt origin in 
he inner receſſes of the earth, where ſome of them break 
ut into the ſea, or others in rivers and ponds, 

That vegetables produce all ſorts of inſects, and in particular 
les, we find in Aldrovandus's third book of reptiles, where, 
tap, 16, he ſays thus: As I will not deny that out of the 
moſt putrified matters, even out of carrion, grow flies, I do 
believe that moſt of them have their origin from vegetables, 
we have examples of our own experience; for a few years 
ago, in a winter ſeaſon, when, for want of other green 
pants, I paunded brown cabbage, and left them ſome time 
in my room, I found that worms grew out of them, and 
that theſe worms turned into lady-birds; I gathered them 
nto a box; and opening the box ſome time after, a great 


warm of little flies lew out of it, which before had been 
Ady. birds.“ 


in the Something of the ſame kind did a good friend and corre- 
s to th WWndent communicate to me in a letter, Dec. 28th 1671. He 
be eas thus: © I once read in an Italian author, that out of 
fling" Cb ledonta a tincture could be prepared; this did prompt me 


bo make a ſtricter ſearch into the nature of that herb; I took 
te whole plant, chopped it fine, when it was full of juice, 


ake t nd put it into a matraſs; then I luted a head upon it, think- 
n then ng to diſtil it in Bal. Mar. but by ſome accident it remained 
dond Ui imoſt a whole ſummer neglected in my laboratory. To- 
fi will wards autumn I found that the whole maſs was liquified and 


ul of worms; hence I could eaſily perceive what a fine 
incture I had to expect, however, I let it ſtand the whole 


female inter; in the beginning of the ſpring, I found that the 
Av forms were all gone, and all was turned into a black pow- 
ich! 


ler; not long atter, out of this powder grew gnats, in ſuch 
dundance, that the whole glaſs was full of them, which 
nade a buzzing noiſe and flew about. I was in the interim 
ited by an acquamMtance, who ſpied the glaſs with the gnats 

, | | : 3.8 
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© as it ſtood in the window; we fell into a diſcourſe about 
© them, when he maintained that thoſe gnats would not bez 
© the open air, but die as ſoon as it was conveyed to them 
© T could hardly, believe it, but to try the experiment, l 
pulled the ſtopple out of the retort, and perceived all the 
© pnats dead in a moment; after I opened the glaſs, I found 
© that moſt of the powder was turned into gnats, except: 
< very little black earth, which I tried and found the taſte 
very fiery, and produced, after it was lighted, a fixed fal 
© which, without doubt, may have its particular virtue,” 
Scaliger ſays, that every tree and herb has its particulat 


ſedime 
| (ubſtar 
to dec 
pere A 
finger 
few w. 
' long, 

( ſow 
' althouy 
which 

differet 


' of the 
worm or inſect, and almoſt every ſmall vegetable its own fix. I was 
This a vit tuoſi at Rome obſerved in his garden, and had then feng 
painted together with the plant in their natural colours bu dat on 

. we need not go fo far as Rome, we may ſatisfy our curioſity bull n 
peruſing Mr. Albine's natural hiſtory of Engliſb inſects. i with ; 

| ' fort of 

Peganus's Relation of what happened, with his Experiment, i office. 


the Generation of Serpents. 


- W HEN, Anno 165 4, among other authors, I happen 0 
0 to read Theophraſtus's book de Vermibus, where he AK 
cin particular, gives a ſurpriſing account of the German not * 
< ters (vipers) and having a deſire to try the experiment of ichoppir 
great acuriolity, I ordered 25 notters to be caught; Ib. ew earth 
< them ſkinned, flung the heads and tails away, and ſaved t . leaves 
© heart and liver for a particular uſe, after I had made thet Kull ; + 
© into powder, the fleſh and bone I cut in little pieces, ad ſhirt 
© them into a glaſs matraſs, ſet over that another, and lutt kuring n 
© them cloſe together. - | i pot cloſe 
4 This I did in Juh, in my laboratory, at the window whe llar, wh 
© the ſun only ſhined a few hours upon it; I let it ſtand | t it ſtanc 
< two months, and obſerved every day whether there appeal uggots 
any change in the glaſs; after a few weeks I ſaw ſome 0! Kording 
or greaſy drops hang to the upper glaſs, which were of à J tete mag 
lowiſh colour; after I had looked with great attention up. mull 
© theſedrops for an hour together, I obſerved iſſuing outof the ilk wo 
© ſnow white worms very ſmall, which crept downwards; 2 Wriment 
as theſe worms encreaſed daily more and more, the 1 e prod. 
© them grew bigger, but the matter at the bottom of the g/l. Mr. $ 


« ſtood like a yelſowiſh oil with ſome watry moiſture, _ f 
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i (ediment at the bottom appeared to be a black earthy 
about (\bltance 3 after ſome weeks the number of worms began 
deu do decreaſe, the reſt increaſed in growth; and at laſt they 
hem were all vaniſhed to three or four, which were about a 
nt, i: £nger's length, and had an uncommon brightneſs. In a 
11 tha: few weeks they were all loſt, except one, which was pretty 
found long, and had the reſemblance of a ſerpent, but was of a 
zept now white colour, ſmooth and ſhining, without ſcales, 


tut though there were very ſubtil black lineaments acroſs, | 


dat which in the glaſs I could not well diſtinguiſh ; the head 
. i differed alſo ſomething from that of a ſerpent, the reſt 
ticuag of the maſs grew dry, and reſembled a black cloſe earth: 
vn MI was in one reſpect rejoiced to have the happineſs. of 
d then i ſeeing this Curioſity of nature, in regenerating a ſerpent, 


5 3 bus but on the other hand I was cautious how to bring the 


lity h creature out of the glaſs, and how to proceed further there- 
. with; at laſt fear got the upperhand of reaſon, and in a 
bort of horror I took the glaſs and flung it into an houſe of 
nent, 18" office.” | 


pen Of the Generation of Sili-Merms out of Veal. 
ere he 
an not 
nt of 

t; Ih: 
aved t 
de thel 


AKE about 10 or 12 pound of veal, all meat without 
bones, warm, and as ſoon as it is kill'd; chop this with 
ichopping knife as fine as you can, afterwards put it into a 
tw earthen pot, thus: at the bottom make a layer of mulber- 
7-J)eaves, then a layer of veal, and thus proceed till your pot 
ul; then cover the top with mulberry-leaves, and take an 
ces, "i" birt, which has been well wore and ſweated in by a la- 
and lute during man; put this at top upon the leaves, and then tie the 
h at cloſe with leather. After this is done, ſet the pot into a 
"WW " lar, which is not too cool, but ſomething warm and damp, 
ſtan it it ſtand for three or four weeks, till the veal turns into 
Ne; Wots, which happens ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, 
ſome oi Kording to the nature of the place into which you put it. Of 
e of a0 leſe maggots take as many as you will, and ſet them upon 
ton 15 teſh mulberry leaves, which they will eat; change their form 
utoft : blk worms; they will ſoon content themſelves with that 
_ ; Wriment, and ſpin and generate like other filk-worms. I 
he hu We produced them twice, not Without the admiration of the 


f wed de Mr. Sperling, and yet I am of opinion that this generation 
7 ö i 


« (4 | * 
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is not of both, but only of one kind; the fame opinion J hart 
of toads or frogs, which are produced out of barren earth. 


The time wherein ſilk- worms are to be raiſed, is in the be 
pinning of uh, to the eighth of that month, when the proceſ 
p to begin. Vida, in his ſecond book of ſilk- worms teache 
when a young ox is fed with mulberry-leaves that out of bi 
Acſh, after be is killed, will grow ſilk worms . geverd 


A particular Methed to furniſh a Fiſh-pnd with varia 


75 


NAR E about the latter end of April, or the beginning 
1 May, the root of a a willow that ſtands near the wate 
ſide, and is full of fibres; wafh the earth about it clean away 
then tie it to a ſpike, which drive into a river or fiſh-pond 
that is well ſtored with variety of fiſh : they will preſent 
ſtrike about and againſt the root, and void their ſpawn or roi 
which will hang to the fibres; after a few days take the ſpik 
with the willow root out of that river or fiſh pond, and con 
vey it to that which you deſign to ſtore, driving it about 
hands breadth deep under the ſurface of the water, and in abo 


a fortnight's time you will perceive a great number of youn 


dofe, ant 
tive wh 
twelve o! 
ſttle ſalt 
le conti 
1 


fiſhes. Be careful that you leave the root not too long in i After 
firſt pond or river; leſt the heat of the ſun animate the ſpawi enth pa: 
and fo it diſengages from the root. 0 dem in 
; part of ti 
Up Gs ; 5 de firſt 1 
, * Since the publication of the ſecond Edition, we have met win, as 
an authentic account, in the Bre//aw Philoſophical Collections, of water 
Proceſs made by Dr. Lancki/s, Phyſician at Lignitz, in Silefia, " 1 
the niceſt manner ; but after having tried various experiments . eine 
feveral ſummers ſucceſſively, he never could produce any real Sit Mitraſs w 
worms, but the putrefaQion of the veal he has prepared, accordin lt; then 
to the directions given above, turn'd firſt into large maggots, Al M go fo 
having ſpun themſelves into chryſolites, they became afterwarlWether | 
beautiful large flies. But as the above account is atreſted by ſeveſ ad thus 
credible Authors, we would not omit it in this Edition, tor ite it's f 
further ſearch and enquiry of the curious. ele roc 
de th 
auable 1 
Ur the 
Iſtil'q ro 
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Haw to extract the Buinteſſence of Roſes, 


| AKE freſh roſes, which are gathered before ſun- 
riſing, whilſt the dew is upon them; bruiſe or ſtamp 


ning 


e Wate 


| aWay _ Tiling, Wi deu 
\-pond tze leaves thereof in a ſtone mortar, then put them 
reſent! into an earthen glaz'd pan or bowl; cover them 


toe, and let them Rand till they putrify, which you may per- 


or ron 

he ſpib eve when the ſcent thereof is ſour, and it turns ſo in about 
nd con welve or fourteen days; you may mix up with the leaves a 
about Witte ſalt of tartar, for this penetrates, cuts, png ſeparates 
in abo de contrary particles, and, will cauſe each the better to ſepa- 
f vou. WEE \: 2 v0 bas 19:59, mnoido 112 
18 in t After the roſe leaves are thus putrified, take the fifth or ſe- 


e ſpaw | ur, 

tem in Baln. Mar. Pour the diſtilld water upon the other 
jrt of the leaves, and after you have emptied. the cucurbit of 
er leaves, put u the ſecojd party and ali them. in Bel 


. y Mar. as before ; thus repeating it, you will draw a rectified 
ef ner, which contains the ſpirits and muſt be ſeparated in the 
nents lowing manner; put all the water you have diſtill'd into a 
real Si rals with a long neck, and bead to it, lute a receiver to 
accord then with a low aſh-fire draw off the foirit and as there 
gots, al go ſome of the phlegm along with it, the ſpirit muſt be 
dig: wether with the phlegm diſtilled again with a flower fire ; 
y ſever 


for t "heap fu will have a pure ſpirit of roſes, which will dif- 
1, | 


ue it's ſtrong ſcent as ſoon as the matraſs is opened, over the 
Mole room. ETD IT Ji 0 * | 
dzve this ſpirit, well clos'd up in a phial, as a precious and 
uable thing ; for it's virtue is wonderful and admirabie. 
vr the greater part of the diſtill'd roſe water over the already 
ld roſe-leaves, in order to extract the oil from the water; 


PAR 3 which 


rnth part of them, put them into a glaſs cucurbit, and diftilÞ” 47 


py 
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which muſt be done by diſtilling it over a hotter aſh-fire thi 
you did the ſpirit : the oil will ſeparate itſelf from the phlegn 
and ſwim on the ſurface of the water in a gold- colour; an 
although the quantity be but ſmall, the virtue thereof is grea 
and valuable. 1 . 0 
Separate this oil from the phlegm, and put it up apart 
itſelf, and alſo the diſtill'd roſe water in a glaſs by itſelf; afti 
which take the diſtill'd roſe- leaves, from which all the fpirt 
and oil is extracted, burn them in a crucible to aſhes, and i 
burning add a little ſulphur to them, give the aſhes a fierc 


her N 


AK] 
riſh 
upon 
with 2 
matraf: 
afortni 


fire, and they will be as white as ſnow. ſome o 
Theſe aſhes put into a glaſs or earthen veſſel; pour ove your. 
them the above phlegm or roſe water; boil it well, ſo lod infuſec 
till the water has extracted all the ſalt from the aſhes} theft remai, 
filtre it through a brown paper into a matraſs; diftil it, 8, and 
| carry off the phlegm, and a clear ſalt will ſettle at the bottoi ume he 
. of the matraſs : the aſhes you may calcine anew in a ſtroi 
* reverberatory fire, then boil them up again in the phlegm, a Hou 
* draw out the ſalt, as before; repeat this till all the ſalt is ex 
597 tracted, and there remains only a poor earthy ſubſtance, ILL a 
3 In this manner are extracted from roſes the three pure you pl 
8 pital principles, vi. ſpirit, oil, and ſalt; and the three impu and 
3 parts, phlegm, water, and Gap. Mort. phlegm, 
3 », Incaſe the falt ſhould not be clean enough, you muſt dite as h 
4 ſolve it again in the phlegm, and repeat your proceſs by it, ar 
tillation, as before, and you may make it as fine. as you wil 
Each of theſe ſubſtances apart has great medicinal virtue ri 
but much more if all three are united together, which is dot > 
in the following manner 3 | 
Put the clear ſalt into a "glaſs phial with a long neck, AKE 
ſet it ina gentle warmth; pour on it ſome of the oil, and co them 
tinue the warmth till the ſalt and oil are united ; then d, pc 
another part of oil to it, and thus by uniting them by degteſ Nor rind 
your boiling is finiſh'd. Then add to it one part of the ſpiſſ , #84in ; 
and augment the quantity by flow degrees, as you did with f cloſe, 
oil; and the three ſubſtances will be united, that no art Wil ſee t 
able to part them, and the medicinal virtues thereof are ine WI 
preſſible. urn the 
* nanner 
l let it 
ine. 
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her Method to extract the Duinteſſence cut of any 
| Vegetables. 


AK E a plant, herb, or flower in the month they flou- 
riſh beſt; gather thereof before ſun-rifing (with the 
v upon it) what quantity you pleaſe ; chop it fine, and fill 
with a glaſs matrafs 3 lute the head over it, and place 
matraſs in Baln. Mar. let it digeſt over a very flow fire 
z fortnight, after which time augment your fire; when you 
ſome of the menſtruum will go over into the receiver, then 
your. matraſs out of the Balneum, and you will ſee the 
diofuſed in its own juice, which pour off into a clean glaſs; 
kt remains of the herb take out of the matraſs, burn it to 
s, and extract the ſalt thereof with a water diftilld from 
ame herb. 8 


Hot to extract Oil of Herbs, Flowers or Seeds. 
; + 


[LL alarge cucurbit with herbs, flowers, ſeeds, or what 
you pleaſe, infuſe it in good Spiritus Salis, ſet it in 
and give it fire enough to boil, and the oil, as well as 
mlegm, will diftil over into the receiver; which you may. 
Inte as has been directed z the ſpirit you are to pour off, 
ly it, and you may uſe it again for the like proceſs. 


int Secret 40 aifeil Herbs, ſo that the Mater will 
retain bath the Colour and Taſte thereof. | 


AKE the leaves of the herb you deſign to diſtil, infuſe 
them for a night and day in rain-water, then take a 
tad, pour into it ſome of the water from off the herbs, 
gor rinſe it about, and pour it through the pipe on the 
kpain; fling more freſh leaves upon it, put on the head, 
t cloſe, and diſtil it in Bahr. Mar. with a flow fire, and 
ul ſee the drops, which have the colour of the herb or 
When you have diſtill'd it all over into the receiver, 
burn the leaves or aſhes, and extract the ſalt from it in 
manner above directed; put half of it into the diſtill'd 
n, let it diſſolve in the ſun, and the colour, will be clear 


ne, : 
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To make Vinegar ef Wine. 


1. J\LING pieces of barley-bread into your cafk of wi 
and in two or three days it will be ſour. 


2. Take rye- flower, mix it into a dough with ſtrong wh 
wine vinegar, then bake it in an oven, then beat it to apo 
der, mix it again into a dough, bake it, and thus repeat itt 
third time; whereupon put thoſe cakes in wine, and it y 
inſtantly begin to grow ſour... . 


„ TTT 


4. Take one pound of raiſins, clear them from the {tal 
and put them into a glazed pan or pot, in a quart of good 
negar, let them ſoak over night on hot aſhes, boil themin 
morning a little, then take it off the face, let it ſtand and e 
of itſelf; ſtrain it and keep it for uſe. 2 


5. Take iron or ſteel, quench it five or fix times in vi 
gar, and it will become very ſharp. | 

6. Salt, pepper and leaven put together into wine and fi 
about will ſoon turn it into vinegar. nn 


To prepare a fixed Salt out of Vegetables, _ 
128 herbs, what quantity you pleaſe {thoſe that! 


up in long ſtalks are the beft for this purpoſe); ' 
them to aſhes in an open place, or upon the hearth; take 


the aſhes and put as much as you will into a kettle; pour mT f 
ter upon it, and let it boil; then filtre the lee through al ld 0 15 
rag, and pour freſh water on the remaining aſhes; bol iy 0 
filtre it as before, and this continue to repeat till you can A o ta 
ceive no ſharpneſs in the aſhes. | : om 
Then pour all the lee into one kettle, and boil it o q iy : 


fierce fire, till the ſalt remains dry at the bottom; of this 


* 


unces, yellow brimſtone two ounces, both well pulveriz'd, 
| mix'd together; put ſome of this into the iron caldron 
ich is made pretty hot, and in which you before boil'd 
ir (alt ; let the brimſtone burn gently away, taking gare not 
make the caldron too hot, leſt it Thould occafron the falt to 
vhich td prevent ſtit the matter continually; 'whilſt the 
hur is Darning, with a ſpatula: When'yoy find the fulphur 
ſumed, put what remains upon à eſean paper put more of 
mixture into the caldron and proceed as before, till you 
burn'd all the ſulphur ;' ehen püt them with fülphur falt 
ined all together into the caldron; and make it red. hot; 
ut A there ſhduld be any ſulphiit left, t may be © ed 
the lalt deedme of awhitilhy grey colour ; then take it off 
fre, pour, whilſt it is hot, cold water to it, and it will 
ove it immnediately'y) then Afr hrodgt town paſte- 
udor paper; if the ſulphur is all clear from. it, the ſolu- 
ul be of a Fu itiſn yellow 'Pilorz it will either. be green 
e ͥͤ trans,” war Rey 
This A ſftution' pour again into“ che clean Caldron, 
it pon 4 wind furnace, draw it off dry, and give it ſo 
gafire till the ſalt is red hot; when fo, pour again quickly 
te water upon it, and it will diſſolve; repeat this, till by 
ing a little of the ſolution into a ſpoon, and holding it in 
ght, you ſee not the leaſt film or ſpeck on the ſurface 
of ; but if you do, take it off the fire, and filtrate it into 
kan cucurbit, ſet it in warm ſand, and let it evaporate, 
tout giving it the leaſt motion, and in two or three days, 
ding to the, quantity of the ſalt,” it will ſhoot into fine 
las, and when it has done chryſtalliſing, there ſettles a 
ſlalline cruſt. upon the ſurface ; let it cool, take out the 
fal, and the remaining liquor place again upon the warm 
, to evaporate and ſhoot into cryſtals. 
lou muſt obſerve not to be too ſparing with the water which 
pour upon the red hot ſalt, before you filtre it, elſe the 
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nz 1 yould ſettle at the bottom, and ſhoot no cryſtals. 

5 ' ali it ſhould happen, that in burning the brimſtone your ſalt 

7 boil ud diſſolve, then take it off the fire, let it cool, and beat 
z 


u mortar; and after you have diſſolved and calcin'd it, burn 
Me again with the ſulphur, and then uſe it with the reſt. 

be burn'd aſhes of green herbs, or of ſuch as are not too 
- of this" yield more fix'd ſalt than ſuch as are dry'd, 

z R 2 Soap 
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827 f Naples 


AKE the ſuet of a cow or calf, and pat it into a 
earthen veſſel with a cloſe cover: melt and firain 
through a coarſe cloth, then. pour upon it with diſcretion 
firſt = ſtrongeſt ſoapmakers lee; ſtir it and ſet it in the ſun 
and let it ſtand all night in the open air, only take heed 


keep it from being — . : when you perceive it ſomewh: Seve 

dry, put ſome of the ſecond and third ſort of lee to it; the 

Tet it and, and if by rubbing a little on the palm of your han 3 

you ſee it frath, it is a ſign that it is done to perfection. Aer 
hear poli 


Balli 0 take out Spots of Oil or Greaſe. 


T AK E ſoft ſoap 3 incorporate it with the aſhes of vi 
finely ſifted, af one as much as the other; then add 
it . burned, and tartar, finely powder'd; ſtirall we 
together, and form it into balls, with which you 17 
ſpots out of any garment. | 
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Several Secrets relating to MARBLE. 


a to flain Marble that is White, and paint upon it with 
various Colours; which may penetrate into the Stone ſo as to 


lear poliſhing. 


AK E aqua fortis two ounces, ſal-armoniac one 
ounce, of high rectified ſpirit of wine four drams ; 
then take ſome gold, make it of an amalgama with 
tercury or quickſilvar, let the mercury evaporate, and the 
odd will remain at the bottom of your crucible like a brown 
under or calx ; diſſolve this in aqua regis, and evaporate it till 
s of a yellow colour; then pour on the ſal-armoniac and 
ſpirit of wine, and when diffolved, evaporate the ſpirit 
pain, and there remains a bright gold colour. 

Calcine the filver in a phial, and then let the aqua fortis eva» 
nate until you have a ſky colour, which take off and pre- 
we in a clean phial, keeping the reſt in a warm ſand to eva- 
inte, and you will have a deep blue, which you alſo pre- 
me; the remains will, by more evaporating, turn into black. : 

By mixing theſe colours you may produce ſeveral others, 
Ferewith you may paint or ſtain what figures you pleaſe; 
ud te more you repeat laying on this colour, the deeper they 
il penetrate into the ſtone, and the ſtronger they will repre- 
at themſelves thereon. After you have finiſhed your ſtain- 
g, you may poliſh it like plain white marble, and then you 
Fl have the colours appear in their full luſtre, 

Marble may alſo be ſtained with colours which have been 
mw from vegetables, with ſpirits, ſal-armoniac, or urine ; 
ut although they penetrate a good way into the marble, they 
ill, on account of their volatile nature, be of no long dura- 
"MR: the red colour in this proceſs is made of dragon's-blood, 

R 3 tem- 
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tempered with urine of horſes, hogs, or dogs; the blue 
trearet-m the fame manner, for which they uſe blue vere 


the purple colour is drawn from coc hineal mixed with an 
the ſaid urine ; ſome, inſtead of urine, uſe ſpirit of wine, 


AK E 
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1 / 2 14 4 il the tur 

To imitate marble. mould, 

ov may f 

AKE plaiſter of Paris, quick- lime, ſalt, ox- bloc ge till i 
ſtones by different colours, alſo pieces of glaſs, all be Others 

to powder, and mixed up to the conſiſtence of a paſte, wi key add t. 
vinegar, beer, or ſour milk, find then lay it into tables, p ond- tree 
lars, or what you will; let it ſtand ſo long until it is Me white « 


roughly dry; then rub it firſt with a pumice, and poliſh 
with tripoli, giving it the finiſhing ſtroke with robbing it o 
with leather and oil. Or, 


urthen de 
that ſul 
of any thi 

Others 
he ſcum 1 
M ſaffron , 
low fire, 
tardens, f 
de ſhade 


IT H fine pulverifed plaiſter of Paris, and ſize 
| parchment, make a paſte, mix with it as me 
colours as you pleaſe, ſpread it with a trowel over a bo 
and when dry proceed as before. 


To paint on Mood in imitation of Marble, 
IRST lay a ground (repeating it ſeven or eight tim 


with white, as you have been directed in the method AK 
gilding on wood; then marble it with what colours roll it 
pleaſe, after you have tempered them with the white of e nix along 
and mixed a little ſaffron water therewith. If you are i Froffian b 
uſed to marbling with a pencil, you may pour one fort When 
ur colour here and there a little, upon the white prepa t the co; 
table, then holding and turning it ſhelving, the colour in, as ye 
diſperſe all over the ground i in variety of veins; then Wil ud with 
another colour proceed in the ſame manner, and fo wit them con 
many as you think proper, and it will anſwer your putpo bread it 
after it is dry, you may with a pencil give it a finiſhing, Wi vben gr; 
mending ſuch places as are faulty; then you may lay oder, it; 
varniſh, and poliſh it in the beſt manner you can. You m 
| | lours wit 
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blue 
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wine, 


To imitate or counterfeit Agat. 


AK E of clarified turpentine as much as you will, boil 
it in an earthen pan, with a little ſweet oil, ſo long 
il the turpentine - be as thick as a dough, then pour it on 
mould, and let it ſtand in the ſun for eight days; after this 
u may form it into what ſhape you pleaſe, and ſet it in a 


-bloofMhde till it is quite hard and dry. 

all be Others take the white of 18 eggs, beat well together: then 
e, Wey add to it 3 ounces of clear 3 I ounce of al- 
es, N and-tree gum, beat to a palpable powder, and mix it with 


18 | 
poliſh 
7 It o 


te white of eggs, when it is well diflolv'd, they pour it into an 
uthen deep plate or diſh, and ſet it in the ſun, till it is a maſs 
that ſubſtance that you may form or make impreſſions with 
if any thing. 

Others take the white of eggs, beat them clear, take off 
de ſcum with a clean ſpunge, then colour it with a tincture 
ſaffron, and pour it into a hog's bladder; boil it hard on a 
ſow fire, hang after this the bladder in the air, when it 
krdens, ſo that you may form what you will, and ſet it in 
be ſhade till it has the herdneſs of a ſtone. 


ſize 
Ss mi 


| bo 


To imitate a Faſpis. 


TA K E quick-lime, mix it with the white of eggs, and 
roll it up in balls, this will ' ſerve for the white; for red 

nx along with it lake or vermillion ; for blue add indigo or 
fruſtan blue: for green uſe verdigreaſe, and ſo on. 

When you have made many difterent ſorts of coloured balls, 
v the conſiſtence of a dough, then flat them with a rolling- 
pn, as you would do pye-cruſt, lay them one upon another, 
ad with a thin knife-blade, cut it in long pieces, and mix 
them confuſedly in a mortar together; then with a trowel 
pup read it over a table, pilaſters, Ec. very ſmooth and even; 
ung, hl when dry, pour boiling hot oil upon it, and ſpreading it all 
lay 008 over, it will ſoak in; then ſet it in a ſhady place to dry. 

You may, if you will, mix your quick-lime and your co- 
burs with oil at firſt, and then there will be no occaſion to oil 
Kiterwards, | | 
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How to clean Alabaſter or white Marble. uke fine fi 

| i red, W! 

DEA T pumice ſtones to an impalpable powder, and mi back, wi! 
it up with verjuice, let it ſtand thus for two hours; thedthe groun 

dip in it a ſpunge and rub the marble or alabaſter therewith done ma) 
waſh it with a linnen cloth and freſh water, and dry it with{Whoured yo! 
clean linnen rags. | = -  Wniinſcot b 
x hot, me 


Ta Stain Alabaſter Images of all Sorts of Colours for this pu, in 91 


| | | | aud when 
14 K E quick-lime, allum, ſal-armoniac, of each il ock very 
pour upon it, after you have pounded and mixt it, « 

ſtale urine of a boy 1 lb. and ſpirit of wine 1 lb. put it into 
limbeck, and a good deal of the ſpirit of wine and of tt 
urine will diſtil from it without fire; and when ,you- perceiy T AKF 

at it comes but low, put a ſlow fire under it to diſtill the ref gum 
of the ſpirit from it. When done, put it up in a vial and ſto beglaſs a 
it cloſe. This ſpirit extracts from all the drugs their natural x if that 
colour, as out of fargembuck a fine red; af orlean a fine yellow WM v gum 
of turneſo] a purple; out of cochineal a fine crimſon; e ¶ be glass, 
lackmoſe a fine blue; of verdegreaſe a pleaſant green; i ben let i 


curcumi an orange colour, Sc. Id mar 
| | | thick co 
To imitate Marble in Brimſtone. _- Mnthe ſh: 


| | . ation of 
'T O do this, you muſt provide yourſelf with a flat a bone frf 
ſmooth piece of marble, on which make a border b come 
wall, to encompals either a ſquare or oval table, which yo | 
may do either with wax or clay. When this is done, providg 
and have in readineſs ſeveral forts of colours, each ſeparate! 
reduced to a fine powder; as for example; white lead, vermi 
lion, lake, orpiment, maſticot, ſmalt, Pruſſian blue, and ſucl 
like colours. After you are provided with them, then mel 
on a ſlow fire in ſeveral glazed pipkins ſome brimſtone; put i 
each one particular ſort of colour, and tir it well together; then 
having before oiled the marble all over within the wall, dre 
withone colour, quickly, ſpots upon it, of larger and leſs ſ17&s 
then take another colour, and do as before, and ſo on, till 5 
ftone is covered with ſpots of all the colours you deſign ta uſe 


then you mult conclude what colour the maſs or eroundotyouy 


4adk 
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able is to be; if you would have it of a grey colour, then 
ue fine ſifted aſhes, and mix it up with melted brimſtone ; or 
red, with Engliſb red ochre; if white, with white lead; if 
lack, with lamp black or ivory black. Your brimſtonèe for 
he ground muſt be pretty hot, ſo that the drops upon the 
fore may unite and incorporate together; when you have 
joured your ground even all over, then, if you will, put a thin 
wainſcot board upon it; th's muſt be done whilſt the brimſtone 
s hot, making alſo the board hot, which muſt be thoroughly 
ry, in order to cauſe the brimſtone to ſtick the better to it, 
ad when it is cold, poliſh it with oil and a cloth, and it will 
bok very beautiful, 


To imitatę a Porphyry en a Glaſs. 


TAKE red ochre and lake, grind them with water of 

gum tragacanth ; then ſprinkle with a brufh or, feather, 
de glaſs all over with that colour; when dry take brown-red, 
"if that is too red, add ſome umber, or ſoot to it, mix it up 
mth gum tragacanth to the conſiſtence of a paſte, and lay it on 
he glaſs, over the ſprinkled colours, as thick as you pleaſe ; 
then let it dry. If you proceed after the fame manner on a po- 
i'd marble, or any other ſtone that is flat and ſmooth, and lay 
ithick coat of the brown-red on the ſpots of lake, letting it dry 
n the ſhade, and then poliſh it, you will have a beautiful imi- 
ation of porphyry without the glaſs ; obſerve to anoint the 
lone firſt with a little oil, before you ſprinkle your lake, ſo as 
v come off eaſy when the work is done. | 


How to make Fret-work Cieliugs. | 


TAKE pebbles, pound them fine in an iron mortar, ſearce 
them through a fine hair ſieve, then take of powdered 
ine one part, of the pebble powder two parts, and mix them 
"Nether with water; then take the mixture, and lay it all over 
e ceiling very ſmooth; carve then on it what you pleaſe, 
Ty to it fome ornament with moulds which are cut in ſmooth 
"od, or caſt in lead; fill the mould with the mixture, 
ß it to the cieling, and it will ſtick and come clean out of 
* mould; let it dry; when dry, and you perceiye that it 
"8 not every where of a good white, then with a clean penęil 
Wh and clear water ſtrike it over, and it whitens of itſelf, It 
lin time grow as hard as ſtone, _ PART 


— 
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| French 
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Plain Inſtructions for Limning and Colouring und ©! 
PRINTS, Mars, Sc. with Water-colours, : } Indigo. 
Drawing in PERSPECTIVE. vw 
(n a piec 
plin upo1 
Of the Colours generally uſed in that Ari. Of the 
dc | 5 42 my take 
For ( 1 White Lead Sap Green Melle 
White) 2 _ White Green) 2 Verdigreaſe alſo. 
| ours v 
ute 3 uſſel Silver 3 Terre Verde hers it 
1 Indigo 1 Y ll Jt your 
{ 2 Blue Lake 2 Mae r e. 
3 Blue Verditer 3 Pale Maſticot 1 * 
Blue 4 Smalt Yellow/ 4 Dutch Pink 1 
5 Ultramarine | 5 Gamboge Jour Pap! 
6 Latmus 6 Naples Yell al whe 
7 Pruſſian Blue 7 Shell Gold Il y, 
* You f} 
1 Vermillion 1 Brown Och wing li 
2 Red Lead 2 Chimney de . 
Red J 3 Red Ochre Brown of a Wood F . A 
4 Lake 3 Cologn Ex 11 
5 Carmine 4 Umber bay Pa 
1 Lamp Black & A 
2 Ivory Black ME in 
23 3 Sea-coal Black ing 
4 Indian Ink. - tra yell 
Out of theſe colours you may temper all the reſt wi * Gy 
your work may require. | 9 40 At 
| Wy * e col! 
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dome colours are to be waſhed and ground, as for inſtance, _ 
| White lead. 2 Brown ochre. 3 Dutch pink, 4 Um- 
er. 5 Cologne earth. © Ivory back.” . | | 

Some are only to be waſhed, which are, 1 Red lead. 2 Maſ- 
icot. 3 Blue biſe. 4 Smalt. 5 Ultramarine. 6 Vermillion. 
Others are only ſteep'd in fair water, as, 1 Gamboge. 
French yellow, to which you muſt add a little allum. 3 Sap 
geen. 4 Blue Lake, and 5 Latmus, | 
And others again ate only ground, viz, 1 Flake white. 
Indigo. 3 Lake. 4 Diſtilled verdigreaſe. 

Grind all your colours with fair water on a hard ſtone, or 
mn a piece of looking-glaſs, which fix with white pitch and 
win upon a flat board, having alſo a muller of that kind. 

Of the colours (after you have ground them, very fine) you 
may take as much as will ſerve your preſent occaſion, and tem- 
er them in a gallipot or ſhell with gum-water, in which you 


reen xe alſo diſſolved ſome ſugar candy. You muſt obſerve, that 
reaſe Melours which are very dry, require a ſtronger gum water, in 
Veräc ers it muſt be uſed very ſparingly. 

94 If your colours won't ſtick, or the paper or print be greaſy, 


mx a very little ear- wax, or a little drop of fiſh or ox-gall a- 
nongſt your colour; you may dry your fiſh or ox-gall, and di- 
lite it when you have occaſion for it, with a little brandy. If 
jour paper or print ſinks, then with clean ſize and a ſponge 
wipe it over, after you have faſtened the edges round upon a 


Vela dard and let it dry, | 
old You ſhould be provided always with vials containing the fol- 
| Och Wing liquids, which are very neceſſary and uſeful in painting 
" — "colouring with water-colours. | 
af A vial with water in which allum has been diſſolved. 
* his you uſe in wiping over your table, parchment, or paper, 


fore you begin to lay on your colours; it will cauſe them 
blay ſmooth, and with a greater lulire. 
2. A vial with lime water; you diflolve or flacken ſome” 
quick lime in fair water, then take the water from off the ſet- 
te lime, and put it up for uſe ; this is of great uſe in tem- 
ing of ſap-green and litmus, which colours being apt to 
un yellow, are preſerved thereby. | 
3. Gum-water is made of gum-arabic diſſolved in fair wa- 
er; if you add a little white ſugar-candy to it, that will keep 
e colours from cracking and fly ing oft the parchment or 
Paper, 4. Ox» 


_—— 4. 
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. Ox-gall, or the galls of eels, boil'd up in a little water, 
ſcum'd, then put up in a vial; this is of great uſe in paint- Ta 
ing of water-colours, where the parchment or paper happeng 1 
to be greaſy, by only touching the point of your pencil to wel Ol 
it therewith, and to temper it with your colour. hu 
5. White wine vinegar; this is of uſe in grinding of dj cordi n 
ſtill'd verdigreaſe, as preſerving that colour from changing up ul mix 
on the yellow. et. Ny" Other 
6. A little vial of ſpirits of harts-horn, a little drop where e fame 
of mixt among the carmine adds to the beauty thereof. en you 
Lou muſt chuſe pencils of ſeveral ſizes, agreeable to the work For Wi 
you are to uſethem for; as for laying on a ground, a fkyq d figure 
clouds, chuſe a larger ſize than thoſe that you uſe for drapery carve 
trees, c. wherein you muſt follow your own reafon : tho care. 
pencils of which the hairs, after you have wetted them betweet To pai 
your lips, and turned them upon your hand, keep cloſe tog darker 
ther, are the beſt. hs? | & r. 
| own 


To paint or colour a clear Shy. 


AK E clear blue verditer, mix'd with a little white 
with this begin at the top of your landſkip or picture | Nac 


and having laid on the blue for ſome ſpace, break it with childre 
little lake or purple, working it with a clean pencil, one ne add 2 
lour imperceptibly into another; apply more white and mii d on the 
ſticot, in order to make it fainter and fainter towards the hon, knee 


zon, working all the while the colours imperceptibly one ini ¶ ted part 
another from the horizon to the blue ſky ; after which you m ich brow 
lay ſome ſtronger ftrokes of purple over the light, ſo 2 Wir a broy 
make them appear like clouds at a diſtance.  Wtecarnati, 

For a fiery red ſky, uſe red lead and a little white inſtal Some art 
of the purple ſtreaks or clouds, working them according Women on 
art imperceptibly one into another, ng in the 
Clouds you are to lay on with white, and black, ſometim 
mix a little purple therewith ; but the beſt and ſureſt direcWo 
you can have is from nature berfelf. 


ls made 
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To lay a Ground for Walls of Chambers, Halls, &c. 


OU muſt uſe for a common wall, which is of a reddiſh 
hue, brown, red, and white, and temper your colour 
cording as it is old or new; ſhade it with brown-red, 
ul mixed with a little biſtre or ſoot, | £6 
Other walls lay on with black and white, and ſhade it with 
te fame colours; ſometimes mix a little purple with it, an 
en you ſhade it with black and lake. | = 
For wainſcoting, that is embelliſhed with carv'd mouldin 
figures, you muſt uſe one colour for both the plain and 
he carved work, ſhading and heightening it with judgment 
d care. ä 
To paint a fore ground, in imitation of ſand or clay, lay on 
hedarker parts with brown ochre ; to what is in their diſtance, 
da little white, and ſo on in proportion; ſhading it with 
own ochre, and the ſtrong ſhades with ſoot. EW 
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Work 
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Of Carnation or Fleſb Colour. 


| N a carnation or fleſh colour, uſe for young women and 
| children flake white, burnt ochre, and a little vermilion : 
me add a little lake, but that muſt be but ſparingly : having 
ud on the colour for the carnation, you ſhade the lips, cheeks, 


one ov 
ad ma 


he born, knees, and toes, with fine lake and vermillion, and the 
one 10@ted parts, with ſea coal and a little lake, or brown red, or 
you na ich brown ochre and lake, or elſe with indian ink or lake; 
ſo r a browniſh complexion, mix a little brown ochre among 


le carnation colour. 
dome artiſts lay the dead colouring of the carnation for young 
omen on with white, then ſhade it with paper black, and 


nz in the carnation colour where it is requir'd. The 
zmetim: | 


Paper-Black 


ls made in the following manner; Take the paper in which 
leaves of gold have lain, burn them quick one after another 
Kitt them drop into a baſon of clean water; then take them 

out 


— 
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out and grind them on a ſtone to a fine paſte, form it into little 
tents, and let it dry; when you uſe it temper it with gum wa 
ter as you fee meet: SOL anne 
For antient people, uſe vermillion, brown ochre and wit 
hade it with biſtre and lake. e ws EV 
A dead corps of a young perſon paint with Hate yt 
brown ochre and a little indigo, or fea coal, and ſhade it wil 
biſtre or ſea coal. G at 


Houſes 
we and 
ith addi 
Such bi 
ple anc 
th whit 
lohter m 


ide be Sold diiw a, l Flames 

For an old dead corps leave out the indigo, but ſhade it . (moak 
before. | Rn forld eee ead 0 
For dead bones, take white lead mix'd with a little bitte ol in colo 
chimny ſoot ; with which you ſhade it and heighten it, wü ere the 
mam ee... +. g, Ti hoo St imit 
For the hair of young women and children lay them wit, e-groun 
light ochre, ſhade them with deep ochre, and beighten then diftingu 
with maſticot and white. 3 uſt be de 


Grey hair lay on with black and white: ſhade them wit 
black and heighten them with White; and thus proceed i 
painting any other colour'd hair.” en ene 

Drops of blood lay on with red lead, ſhade it behind whe 


OR 
the light falls with carmine and lake. 


| 


' 

Trees are laid on, ſome white, black, and biftre, ſhade Ip 
with brown ochre, and heightened with the ſame cobbur, ute of he 
more white in it. Thoſe that ſtand-at a diſtance, are laid , their * 
with indigo blue, brown ochre and white, and ſhaded wi vou re 
indigo and brown ochre. Thoſe that are further diftant lite, ſhad 
on faint, and ſhadow them but ſlightly 5 whieh onder you m- Lay on 
obſerve in colouring of ſhips, houſes and other buildings. ck, and 
In thatch'd houſes paint the thatch or ſtraw, when ne Lay a w. 
with Dutch pink, and ſhade it with brown ochre, and th a little 
heighten the ſtraw uſe maſticot and white. Old ftrawlay th pure 
with brown-ochre, ſometimes mix'd with black and whithll Spotted } 
heizhten the ſtraw with brown-ochre, and white: © id by theſ 
Incolourmg cities, caftles, or ruins, you muſt obſerve natut ouring A 
for no rules can be well given; however to give a little lis Lay ſhee 
to a young practitioner, it muſt be obſerved that thoſe hou the ſhad, 
which lie neareſt the fore-ground are coloured with vermillid Lay on h 
white, and a little brown-ochre ; ſhading it with that a d hade it 
ſome biſtre; the heigntenings are done with vermillion 4 A bear is 
more white. F | led with 


wm 


Ire and w 
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lite Houſes further diſtant, are laid; on with lake and a little 
nee and white, ſhaded with blue and lake, and heightened 
: ith adding more white. yy p 

bite Such buildings as lie ſtill further, are laid on with a faint 
* ple and a little blue, ſhaded ſoftly with blue and heightened 
white ch white; and the further they are off, the fainter, and 
t withWchter muſt be your colour. e 
: Flames and ſmoak, are laid on with a pale yellow ; ſhade 
e (moak with paper black, or ſoot; the flames ſhade with 
lead or vermillion, and heighten them with Naples yellow. 
ln colouring of rocks, hills, &c. that are at a great diſtance, 
ſerve the ſame rule. Such as lay nearer the fore ground, you 
eco imitate according to nature. Trees that are upon the 
n. wü ground, you paint with ſeveral ſorts of greens, the better 
then itinguiſh one from the other; ſuch as are on diſtant hills, 
uſt be done with the ſame colour as the hills. 


geit: 
2 6 
tre 0 


n wit 
Cecd Foto to paint or colour cattle. 


| whe TORSES of cheſnut colour you are to lay on with 

brown-red, ſhaded with brown, red and black, and 

ſhadqqegdten it with brown, red, white and yellow; the manes and 

Ir, wills of horſes you may make white, as alſo the lower part 

dad their feet. 

ed wi You are to lay one of an aſh-colour on with black and 

lite, ſhade it with a bluiſh black, and heighten it with white. 

Lay on a black horſe with all black, ſhade it with a deep 

cb and heighten it with black and white. | 

Lay a white horſe on with white-lead, juſt tainted or broke 

tha little red ; ſhade it with black and white, and heighten 
vith pure white. | 

Potted horſes muſt be done according as nature direQs z 
id by theſe directions you will govern yourſelf in painting or 
ouring any other ſort of cattle. 1 

Lay ſheep on with white, broke with a little biftre ; uſe 
the ſhadows a little black. 

Lay on hogs or pigs with brown ochre and yellow ochre, 
hade it with biſtre. 

Abear is laid on with brown ochre, black and brown red, 
ded with biſtre and black, and heightened with brown 
Ie and white. x L 
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A lebpard is laid on with yellow ochre, and ſhaded wit 
biſtte; the ſpots are laid on with biſtre and black; the mout 
with black and white. 

An aſs is commonly of a orizly colour, and bid on wi 
black and white, broke with a ſittle ochre. 
An elephant is laid on with black and white and A litt 
biftre. 
"A monkey i is laid on with Dutch pink, biſtre and black 
the hair is beightened with maſticot, white and alittle bit 
the-paws muſt be ſhaded off with black and brown-red, wit 
a little white. 
A hart is Jaid on with brown och ad Engliſh red, 1 
ſhaded on the back, - and where it is requiſite, with biftre: 
brown-red-; a ftreak of white muſt be below the neck, 
alſo the belly and breaſt of a white colour. 

A hare is laid on with brown ochre ; which loſes elf 
degrees into white under the belly ; the back is ſhaded wi 
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biſtre, and the hair is heightened with ochre and white. 1 
A rabbit is laid on with white, black and biſtre; the be * S 
is white; theſe creatures are of various s colours, which mi vrello's 
be imitated after nature. black, 
FILE; mult be 
Of Birds. te, 
Falcon is laid on with brown ochre; black and whit N 
ſhaded with a pale black; the feathers muſt be d leſs 40 
played and ſhaded with black, the breaſt is white, the eber. 
are laid on with-yellow and ſhaded with brown ochre ai lake anc 
biſtre. ermilli 
A turky cock or hen, is laid on with black and white, ** 
ſhaded with black, working the colours lighter and light erditer 
towards the belly, which muſt be all white; the legs ate 11). white 
on with indigo and white, and ſhaded with blue; when Mot and 
are irritated, the ſubſtance about their bill muſt be laid t pencil t 
with vermillion and Jake, deepening it with ſtronger lak leaches an 
otherwiſe, when they are calm, that part is a little upon Wh „ berry 
purple. oy if thi 
A ſwan is laid on with white, with a lietle biſtte, tighten 
he where the feathersſeem to riſe, with pure whi er colc 
the feet are blackiſh and the bill red, with a VO rings befor 


pigeo 
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idgeons, drakes, hens, &c. are of ſo many various co- 
s, that there would be no end to give proper leſſons for 
ry one, and thus it is with many other birds, which an ar- 
ought to copy after nature. 


Of Fruit, 


PPLES are laid on with fine maſticot mix d with a 
| little verdigreafe or a little white, french-berry yellow 
| verdigreaſe, ſhade it with brown-ochre and verdigreaſe, 
kke ; heighten it with maſticot and white and the ſtron 
it with white alone; but you muſt regulate yourſelf accord- 
to the colour of the apples as well as pears. 
herries are laid on with vermillion and lake ſhaded with 
lake, and heightened with vermillion, or vermillion and a 
E white. | | 
Vhite-heart cherries, are laid on in the middle with ver- 
lion, lake and white, working it to a yellow towards the 
„and with lake towards the top. 
orello's are laid on with lake and a little black, ſhadow'd 
black, and heightened with vermillion, lake and black: 
muſt be intermix'd, that the colours may ſeem all of one 


te 
lulberfies are laid on with lake and biſtre, ſhadow'd with 
t, and heightened with vermillion; on the higheſt lights 
little dots with lake and white. 
Irawberries are laid on with a yellowiſh white, then ſhaded 
dlake and vermillion ; and heighten the knobs with white 
Vermillion. © 3 
pes, the black ones are laid on with purple, ſhaded with 
terditer and indigo beightehed with white. 
e white grapes are laid on with pale verdigreaſe, a little 
cot and white; the blue bloom is very gently, with a 
t pencil touch'd with blue verditer. 
aches and apricocks are laid on with white maſticot, or 
. berry yellow and white, ſhaded with red-ochre and 
wv; if there muſt be a bloom upon them, do it with lake, 
tighten it with white as you do the grapes z ſome are of 
dener colour than others, wherein you ate to copy nature 


les before you. 
8 Radiſhes 
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Radiſhes and Turnips, are laid on with white, ſhaded yi 
indian-ink, and. at the top with lake; working it do 
faint into white towards the bottom. The top is laid on wi 
verdigreaſe and ſap-green, ſhaded with ſap-green and indi 
and heightened with maſticot. * ' 

Carrots are laid on with yellow-ochre, and if they are 
a high colour it is mix'd with red-lead ; they are ſhaded wi 
brown-ochre, yęllow-ochre and biſtre, and heightened wi 
maſticot. For the reſt 1 direct the practitioner to nature. 


Of Flowers. 


OSES are laid on with a pale carmine and white, fh 

dow'd with carmine and leſs white, and the deepeſt wi 

carmine by itſelf ; make the heart always darker than the re 
The ſeed in full blown roſes is yellow. 

Tulips are of various kinds, colours and ſhapes ; it is impd 
ſible to give certain rules for colouring them. 

Some are done with lake and carmine on white, mix'dt 
gether ; others with purple, laid on with-ultramarine, carmil 
and lake; ſometimes bluer and ſometimes redder ; theſe colou 
muſt be ſtreaked according to nature. Thoſe of one colou 
as yellow, red, &c. are laid on with ſuch colours, and if the 
appear any ſtreaks you muſt make your colour either lighter 
darker, as nature directs, | 

Emonies are of ſeveral ſorts, ſome are laid on with lake a 
white, and finiſhed with the ſame. Others with vermilliol 
and ſhadow'd with that colour, carmine and lake. Yell 
ones are laid on with maſticot, ſhadow'd with that and ve 
million, ſometimes with brown lake. 

Red lillies are laid on with red lead, ſhaded with vermillio 
and carmine. | 

The peony is laid on with lake and white, and ſhaded wi 
the ſame colour and leſs white. | 

Yellow cowſlips are laid on with maſticot, and ſhaded wi 
gumboge and umber. Purple ones are laid on with ultram 
rine, carmine and white, and ſhaded with leſs white. 

Carnations and pinks are manag'd like emonies and tulip 


Some pinks are of a pale fleſh- colour, ſtreaked with anothe 


that's a little higher ; this is done with vermillion, lake a 
white, and ſtreaked without white. 
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The blue hyacinth is laid on with ultramarine ang white, 
1 ſhaded with leſs white. 


le ultramarine; and finiſh'd with leſs white. 

The white ſort, is laid on with white, and ſhadow'd with 
ck and white. 

The erocus are of two ſorts, viz. yellow and purple. The 
low is laid on with maſticot, and ſhaded with gall-ftone or 
nboge 3 after which upon each leaf on the outſide are made 
ee ſeparate ſtreaks with biſtre and lake: The purple ones 
hid on with carmine, ultramarine and white, and finiſh'd 


ke leaves, The ſeed of both is yellow. 
Of Metals. 
OLD is laid on with red lead affron, and yellow ochre, 


ſhadow'd with lake and bile ; in the deepeſt pla- 
with biſtre, lake and black, then heighten'd _ ſhell- 


= is laid on with white, ſhadow'd with black and blue, 
heighten'd' with ſhell · ſilver. 

n or pewter is done the ſame way, only it is laid on with 
e, mixt with a little indigo. 

on is done like tin. 

als is done in the ſame manner as gold, only the ſhades 
[not be ſo ſtrong. | 

opper is laid on with brown-red and white, ſhadow'd with 
i-red, lake, and biſtre, heighten'd with brown red, and 
. 

ele directions will be ſufficient to guide young ah 
ture, which is the beſt ſchool they can go to. 


8 2 A hort 


The red or grideline, is laid on with lake and white, and a . 


c leſs white; the ſtreaks muſt be very dark on the outſide | 
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A ſhort Introduction to the Knowledge 
DrAwiNnG in PERSPECTIVE, 


- 


P. RSPECTIV E repreſents things ſeen throughat 


ſparent medium, as air, water, clouds, glaſs, c. and fi 

nothing can be ſeen but through thoſe things, all we. 
ſee is call'd perſpective: We will ſuppoſe looking throu 
a ſquare frame or a window in a room, at ſome convenie 
diſtance, into an open field, garden, freet, &c. all that co 
into our fight in the compaſs of that frame is a perſpedi 
view, and that view, draw'd in its due proportion, as it 3 
pears to our ſight, is call'd a perſpective picture or drawin 
this is frequently done, by the help of frames ſquar d out wi 
cord or cat-guts, which being plac'd in a window, or fix d 
uny other place, the artiſt has as many ſquares rul'd on his pape 
either larger or leſs than thoſe in the frame, and having h 
in the table a round ſpectical frame on a ſtick before him, 
look through, he will thereby preſerve the fight of what 
is copying. See Plate I. fig. 1. 
This is done without the rules of art; but as I here prope 
to give novices in the art of drawing perſpective a little lg 
into it, as far as it may be of ſome ſervice to them in draw! 
or painting, I ſhall begin with the firſt principles thereof, 
ſo proceed in an eaſy familiar method to make the ſtu 
thereof plain, pleaſant, and expeditious z but firſt of all 
muſt learn ſome terms of geometry, and the practice 
them as far as is neceſſary for drawing in perſpective, with 
which we can make but little progreſs in the purſuit of ii. 


To elevate Perpendicular Lines. 


RAW a line, which with your compaſs you dividein, 
then from the ends of this line make the arches, wil 
- divide themſelves in B, then draw a line from A to B. 
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the ame manner as above, fig. 2. 


Il. To elevate a perpendicular from the end of a line, ma 
done as the above, but where room is wanting you m 
one leg of the compaſs at the point C, and with the other 
ute the large portion of the circle D E, then ſet the compaſs 
jen to the point E, and with it divide the cirtle in F, then 


u the right angle to draw your perpendicular. Or you may 
ith the ſame opening of the compaſs, without ſeeking the 


err at the points E F, you draw a line which ſhall divide that 
a, there you elevate a line from C to G H, fig. 3. Or, 
axe a point at pleaſure over the line I K as L, then from 


nde the line at M, then draw from M by the point L, to 


kpendicular. fig. 4. | 
bo 


Ill. To draw a parallel, you muſt do it over half rounds, 
uch they muſt touch as O P, and are parallel to Q R, fig. 5. 


IV. The Horizontal line is no other but a parallel to the 
ue, of which more hereafter. 


vo. T. fig. 6. 


VI. A Triangle is made by ſetting half the diameter at the 
pint A, and deſcribe the arch D E and draw a line D E, which 
Ml give the ſide of the Triangle. See fig. 7. 


VI. Ichnography is the dimenſion of a platform or plane, 
on which any Thing is to be raiſed, as A BCD is the 
ingraphy or plane of a ſquare body. See fig. 8. 


III. Orthegraphy deſcribes or repreſents the face or fore 
i of the object, as of a building, or a body of any thing op- 
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perpendicular is to reach below the line given, you proceed 


take half thereof, and add it to the former, which will give 


Lifmeaſure, make from F and an arch G H, then laying the 


ut point make a circle which touches the point I, and will 


be circumference of the circle N, a line, and M will be the 


V. The Diagonal line is drawn from one angle to another, 
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polite to one's eye, ſoas EF GH, which is the Orthegragly 
the ſorepart or front of a cube, or a building, fig.g. 


IX. Scenography repreſents the object wholy elevated, wil 
all its dimenhons of the front, ſides and top which may be ſeen; 
as IKLMNOp is a perfect cube. See fig. 10. 


Of the Viſual Rays. 


' E Viſual Ray is that ftom the object to the center of 
17 the eye; it is the ſtrongeſt of all others; it is this whi 


divides the horizontal line and gives the point of ſight; Ii the 


object be a point then there is but one ray viſeal, whichjscall'd 
centrical, a % fig. 1. Pl. II. If the object be a right line, as ab; 
the viſual rays make a triangle wheredfithe line a b is the baſe, 
and the two lines, c d, the rays on the outſide, which come 
from the eye e, and make the triangle: e, a, by fig. 2. If the 
object is a ſquare ſuperfive the viſual rays will make a pyra- 
mid, as fig. 3 and 4. of which @ 5 is. the; centtical and 
ſtrongeſt. e 


Of the Horjzon.,,. 


IE horizon in perſpective is a line, which gives ibe 
beight of our eye, and bears always the points, of ſiglt 
and diſtance ; or rather, a line which ſeparates the heaven from 
the earth, and which limits the ſight; for ofje cannot fee any 
thing above the horizon, which ſurpaſſes not the height of the 
eye: Thus a tree or mountain may have its top above the ho- 
rizon, but the foot thereof is a good deal below it, as ſor ex- 
ample, A B are two pillars below the horizon, becauſe the eye 
is elevated. In the 2d they are equal with the horizon becauſe 


the eye is-with them at an equal height: In the 3d they are! 


much above the horizon, becauſe the eye is lower than they: 
Thus, according to different ſtations of taking the horizon, 


the ſubject before us will be either higher or lower than the 


horizontal line. See fig: 4, 5, 6, Plate TIE 
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Of the Point of Sights the Baſe, the Paint of Diſtance and the 
| Poi nt Accidental. 
IHE Kalt if fight A, is that which —.— the centrical 
ray on the horizontal line a to which all the other 
viſual rays, 28 DD, are to join themſelves: ſee plate IV. fg. 1. 
The ba/e or Plane BB, fig. A,, is the line on which the ob- 
jets are to be ; for every object Has its own plane, which is 
always parallel to the horizon, - 
The point of diflance CC, are points ſet of an equal din 
ſtance on each fide of the point of fight, and is always within 


er of 


a dhe horizontal line, as 4 , the horizontal line: A the point 
call vi of ſight, D D-tbe,viſual-rays,, CC the points of diſtance, BB, 
Jo my plane or baſe, E E the abridgments of the {quare, of 
bale, N which D D are the ſides, FF the diagonal lines, which go 


come to the points. of diſtance CC. fig. 2. plate IV. 

Points accidental, are certain points where the objects do 
end; theſe may be caſt negligently, becauſe they are nat drawn, 
to the point ocular, not to thoſe of diſtance, but meet each 
other in the horizontal line; for example, Two pieces af 
ſquare timber, & and H, make the points I1IT on the horizon, 
and go not to the point of ſight, which is in K, nor to the, 
point of diſtance CO; theſe accidental points ſerve likewiſe 


DYTa- 
: and 


"the for caſements, opening of doors, windows, tables, chairs, 
ſige Sc. See plate IV. fig. 3. 

from wit 1 gf aw) 10 192k 

> any Of the Paint, Diregt or Front. 


H Is is that when the object is whole before you, hay- 
ex- ing neither one ſide nor the other in aut view, but 
eye ſhews only the fore part or front when elevated; if it be not 
-auſe a polygon ;- for example, AD is wholly the front, ſo that one 
7 are] can ſee nothing of the ſides, AB DC the point of ſight 
bey. being directly oppoſite to it cauſes the diminution of both ſides: 


this is to be underſtood if the object is elevated; in a Plaue 
it ſhews all as you ſee, fie. 4. Plate IV. 
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The oblique point of Sight 


S when the object is ſeen ſideways, which we ſee with the 
corner of the eye; the mean while the eye being always op- 
polite the point of ſight, Ir example, the point of fight being 
fix'd in F, and the viſual rays drawn, as uſual to that point, 
the object will appear athwart, fig. 8. Plate IV. 


Of the Diagonals and their Seftions, ' 
: \ Geometrical Plane, where the lines are perpendicular and 
r 


parallel to the baſe, are always in perſpective to be drawn 
om the baſe to the point of ſight; ſor inſtance: ſuppoſe one 
ives a ſhorter or longer line for the perſpective than what 
is in the plane, as for inſtance, the long line A B which muſt 
have the ſame number of diviſions as that of the plane C: from 
all which diviſions you draw lines to the point of fight D, the 
diagonals F F are drawn for the dimenſions of the ſquares, 2t 
the points of diſtance E E, as figure 2 plainly explains it : 
D the point of ſight : F F the diagonal lines : A B the baſe: EE 
the points of diſtance wherever the diagonal lines cut the 
rays which are drawn from the baſe to the point of ſight, there 
is the . of the ſquare, as you plainly ſee G G, fg 
2. Plate V. 
The Diagonal Line being drawn from each fide the plane 
either nearer or further from the point of ſight, makes the 
abridgment either deeper or brings it cloſer. 


"SW 


Deep Sinking in drawing of Purſpettive, 


T HIS is done by means of drawing from each ſide of 
the baſe H H to the point of ſight I, and likewiſe from 
the ſame ſides to the point of diſtance K K, and where thelatter 
divide the former as in L Lthat is the firſt abridgment : Then | < 
drawing from LL to the points of diſtance, you will at MM 

find the 2d diſtance, and ſo on, ſec fig. 3 and 4. Plate V. If the 
abridgment is to be oblique, you mark the point of ſight as has 

been taught before in fig. 8. Plate I. Thus you may draw an) 
plene or pavement, garden plats, &c. as for example 1. 2 
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in the breadth of the pavement C, then draw from theſe divi- 
fons the lines to the point of ſight D, after which draw the 


fpht, there draw lines parallel to the baſe. 
Of Elzwation in Perſpettive or Stenography. 


proportion at the diſtance they are ſtanding : for which 
purpoſe you draw a line perpendicular on one fide of the plane 


which you may place any where on the horizon, and whatever 


height ; if any thing appears above the horizon, that interferes 

with thoſe elevations of equal height, it muſt be drawn accor- 

ing to the meaſure of its height, as you will be directed. 
Hence it follows, that when two triangles are join'd together 


ud bottom, and the two occaſional ones for the ſides: for all 
the four together will cloſe at the centre A, which is the point 


cording to the diſtance of the objects, thoſe above a baſe, thoſe 
below raiſe themſelves, and thoſe of the ſides cloſe themſelves, 
s you ſee in fig. 7. Plate III. 

The trees are produced by the ſame cauſe, bring forth the 
ame effect, where one triangle comprizes the air, another 
be earth, and the two ſide-ones the trees, as fig. 8. 

f the horizon be equal with the elevation A, you draw from 
be foot of that elevation to the point of ſight B, and all the 
eures which are at diſtance muſt receive their proportionable 
teight from the perpendicular CI drawn from the horizon be- 
ween the firlt figure and the viſual ray, or line of fight, as 
Jou have it explained in Plate VI. fig. 1. 

If the elevation be above the horizon, you proceed in this 
nanner: Having drawn the horizontal line, you mark there- 
n the point of ſight; ſuppoſe the firſt elevation D E to be 
hall its height above the horizon, or let it be a quarter, then 
Ju draw from the bottom and the top of that elevation to the 
point 


—— 


Plate V. you divide the baſe A B equal to the number of fquaree - 


diagonal lines, and where they divide the lines to the point of 


HIS is the art of bringing any thing elevated to a true 


or baſe, on which you mark out the height of the firſt object 
A, and from that height you draw a line to the point of fight, 


you draw perpendicular between them, will deſcribe the true, 
proportion each elevation is to have, if they are of an equal 


they will produce four, the two original ones will ſerve for top 


of fight where all the viſual rays do meet together, and ac- 
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between the triangle K LM, which will determine their height 


_ tho? they ſtood upon the plane, in which you proceed as deli- 
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point of fight F, and between theſe lines you draw perpen- 
diculars for the elevation of the figures G H which are at ſome 
diſtance. See fig. 2. 2:0, 4.7" of 

When the horizon is high, we muſt from the firſt figure 1 
draw its height to any place of the horizon, which is here to 
the point K, all the heights of the other figures muſt be done 


at their reſpective diſtances, as is plainly ſhewn in fe. 
Plate VI. 1 8 | Js f 
Figures that have their feet on the horizon are proportioned 
according to the height of the firſt or principal figure A, by 
drawing a line from the head, or a meaſure of its height to any 
part of the horizon, the perpendiculars B C between both, 
will give the heights required; painters or engravers will take 
care to make the principal figure ſtrongeſt and the moſt finiſh'd. 
See Plate IV. fig. 1. | | 
Figures raiſed upon pedeſtals muſt have the ſame height as 


neated'in'fig. 2. where A has the ſame height as B, and Cis 
equal in height to D, and E is equal to that of F. See fig. 2. 
Plat- VII. 8 rj | 
The ſame rule is to be obſerv d in figures which ſtand lo- 
er than the baſe or plain, as you fee fig: 3. where G is equal 
in height to H and I to K. | * 
The heigbt of figures ſeen far beyond a hill, or any other emi- 
nence, are found by drawing the natural height of a man, horſe, 
Sc. from the foot of the mountain to the point of ſight, and pto- 
ceed as has been directed, obſerving that the figures elevated on 
the hill or tower where your firſt figure ſtands muſt be of the 
ſame dimenſton in height as muſt any other hᷣgure that ſtands 
upon an eminence on the ſame ground with the firſt figure, 
as for example in fig. 1 Plate VIII. Suppoſing the hill to be 25 
feet high ; the firſt figure we will ſay is 5 feet, the ſecond hgure 
ftanding 20 feet high, reaches up tothe top of thehill and meets 
the horizon. The figure on the hill being of the ſame height 
as the two former, has his feet upon the horizon. The little 
figures beyond the hill are drawn according to the perpendicu- 
lars as a to a, “ to b, and c to c. | | 
| Beafts are done by the ſame rule as men and other figures, 
as for example fig. 2. Plate VIII. havingdrawn the firſt horſe? 
and from his height to the point of fight, the perpendiculat 
will be marks for the proportion of thoſe at a diftance, 3 7 
to , and C to c, | Bir 
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Birds flying in the air, one muſt draw ftom the ends of 
the wings of the firſt bird A to the point of ſight on the horiaon, 
nd the parallels between the firſt bird and the point of ſight 


ve, fig. 3. Plate VIII. | i 

If you draw chairs, tables, boxes, c. in petſpective, you 
muſt obſerve the rules of ſcenography: See fig. 10. Plate I. 
Doors, windows, window-ſhutters deſcribe either a part 
the whole of a ſemi-circle,, according as their opening is 
nore or leſs, which from the plane of / ſquares; you may eaſily 
ing into perſpective by the ſame rules 
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Of Mos AILCK WORK. 


Hoax to perform it arifilhj. 


T.TNDER che name of moſaick-work are included ſuch 

performances as relate to inlaid work; as tablatures of 
tone, wood, metals, Cc. What I am nov treating upon, 
that wkich repreſents not only all manner of figures, in their: 
oper colours, attitudes: and ſhapes; as large as thoſe that 
ve laſting ornaments in churches, and other publick edifices, 
butalſo in ſmall, and fit to grace the cahinets of che great 
and curious, and imitate a picture painted in miniature. 

The antients who practiſed this art with much ſkill and 
xctneſs, have leſt a variety of their performances, which are 
bund not only in /taly, Spain, Cc. but alſo here in England. 
Thoſe remaining at Rome are the fineſt, in the temple of Bac- 
lu, now that of St. Agnes; and there are alſo curious pieces 
that kind ſeen at Venice, Piſa, Flarente; and other places. 

The modern artiſts have improved vety much in this per- 
rmance, and whatever traveller has been it St. Peter's and 
he palace of Burghefes at Rome, St. Mark's at Venice, and 
le 3 of St. Felicia, at Flarenes, will confeſs to have ſeen 
Fonders. 0 

ouch figures are compoſed, joined and cemented together of 
ious coloured ſtones ; but ſince nature has ſcarcely, at leaſt 
i0t ſufficiently, ſupplied the proper ſhades requiſite for a maſter- 
performance, that defect has been made up by counterfeit- 
% thoſe colours by art in glaſs, and this is done in the fol- 
Wing manner. | I 


will give a due proportion to the reſt, as a to a, and h tb. 
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The glaſs materials in the crucibles or melting pats being in. 
fuſion, put in ſuch a colour as you would make your ſhades 
with, in the manner you have been before directed, in the art 
of making artificial gems, beginning with the lighteſt; hay- 
ing mix'd it well and taken out the quantity you think proper 
with an iron ladle, put it on a ſmooth marble, flatting it with 
another to a proper thickneſs, then cut it quick into ſmall pieces, 


laying them when cold up in a box for uſe ; then add more 
colour, and proceed as before, repeating it till you come to the 


deepeſt ſhade. If you would gild them, then-wet them on 
one fide with gum water, lay leaf gold upon them, and in an 
iron ſhovel, covered with pieces of other glaſs, heat them red 
hot in the mouth of a furnace ; then take them out, and when 
cold, the gold will be ſo fix d and firm that nothing can hurt 
it. 

- When you begin to work, lay a thick ground againſt the 
cieling or wall, with plaſter, and having your deſign ready 
drawn and painted on blue or brown paper, clap part of itupon 
the wet plaſter, and with a pair of ſmall plyers, take up the 
ſmall tones, and preſs them in their proper places; thus form 
the figures and ſhades in their reſpeQive colours, as you arch 
directed by your painted model. In this manner is done the 
hiſtory of our Saviour's walking with Peter on the fea, i 
St Peter's church at Rame. 
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PART XI. 


of cen Sorts of CosMETICKs, ODoRi- 
7120 n N Se. 


Hew to beautify the Skin, 
AKE rye bran, ſiſt it through a fine ſieve, and re- 


it for three or four hours in white wine vinegar, and 

putting in ſome yolks of eggs, ſtir it together, and 
diftil it in Balneo Marie the water thus drawn off is an ex- 
Ellent cleanſer and beautifier of the ſkin. 


| = then 


AKE parſly, nettle ſeed, and peach-kernels, of each 
an equal quaatity, boil them in fair water, with which 
walh your hands or face: Or, 


Take lemons and hard boiled eggs, cut them in flices, and 
ky them one over the other in a ſtill, the bottom of which you 
irſt cover with well waſh'd turpentine. The water that is 
liſtilled from it proferve for uſe : Or, 

Boil the bloſſoms of roſemary, allum and tartar in wine, 
wth which waſh your hands and face: Or, 


Take flices of lemons and dry'd beans ; let them ſoak in 


. add to it ſome honey, eggs, and goat's milk, then 
itil it: Or, 


at it till it is clear from all the flower ; ; then ſoak 


Diſſolve 
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Diſſolve camphir in pump- water, and waſh yourſelf there. 
with. | | | 


A Vater to take off the Spots in the Face, and to prevent the 
| Hands from chopping. 


T2 K E a white pidgeon, pluck off the feathers, cut off the 
head and feet, gut it clean, and then, together with 
two pints of milk, three ounces of cream, .and fix ourices of 
oil of ſweet almonds, diſtil it in a glaſs alembick : with this 
water waſh your hands and face every day ; it will keep them 
always white, ſoft, and without any ſpots or pimples. 


To take away little red Pimples from the Face, 


AKE two ounces of lemon juice, two ounces of roſe- 

water, two drams of filver ſublimed, and as much ce- 
ruſe; put all this together, and mix it up to an ointment: with 
this anoint your face going to bed; the next morning, when 
you get up, anoint it with freſh butter, and then rub it clean 
off. 


A fine Water far beautifyinf the Face. 
T AK E a couple of calves feet, boil them in18 quarts of 


river water, to half the quantity; then put in of rice 
and crumbs of fine bread ſteep'd in milk, two pound; freſh 
butter two pound; the white of 10 new laid eggs; mix all 
together and diſtil it ; put into the diſtill'd water a little cam 
phir and allum, and you will have a fine beautifying waſh. 


An odoriferous I, ater. 


AKE of freſh roſemary flowers two pound, amber one 

ſcruple, orange, lemon, and citron-water three pints; 

put this by in a well-cloſed glaſs veſtel, for ten days; then di 
ſtil it in Balneo Mariz, and keep the water for uſe. Or, 
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TT orange and green lemon- peel, of each half an 
re- ounce, cloves one ſcruple, freſh ſpike bloſſoms fix ounces; 
mix all theſe things together, with three quarts of damaſk roſe- 


water, let it ſtand covered up for ſome days, then diſtil it in 


tie WI Balreo Mariæ, and the water will be excellent. 


the To prepare the Cloth of the Levant for Ladies to colour 


their Faces. 


vith | 

of TAKE ſhavings of ſcarlet cloth, boil it for ſome time 
ws in water wherein quicklime has hen diſſolv'd: then 
em 


frain it, and to the quantity of a quart put an ounce of roach 
alum, and the ſame weight of verdigreaſe, together with one 
quarter of an ounce of gum arabick: having boil'd it for the 
ſpace of half an hour, take an old piece of linnen cloth, of what 
bigneſs you pleaſe, and put it into the decoction or red colour, 
cover the pan, and let the ſaid liquid cool for the ſpace of a day, 
with Wl den take out the cloth or handkerchief you have dyed, dry 
it in the ſhade, and keep it in a box among odoriferous and 
ſyeet· ſcented things, and uſe it when there is occaſion, 


7 prepare Oil of Benjamin. 
TAKE an earthen pot that is high and narrow, with a 


ts of little border round it; put into it three or four ounces of 
F rice dean benjamin groſly powder'd ; cover the pot with a pyrami- 
freſh dal paper cover, and tie it round about under the border; ſet 
ux all e pot into hot aſhes, and when the benjamin is heated the 
cam- WH fowers will ſublime z take off the cover every two hours, and 


bx another in its place; ftop up quickly in a glaſs the lowers 
you find in the covers, and when thoſe which afterwards ſub- 
lme, do begin to appear yellow, take the pot off the fire and 
kt it cool, You wall find a black and ſhining matter cleaving 
o the bottom of the pot, which is taken off with a warm ſpa- 
va; it is light, eaſy broken, and of a ſtrong ſmell if it comes 
dear the fire ; pulverize the ſame grofly and put it into a retort 


« a ſufficient bigneſs, and fill it only a third part, place it up- 
in the ſand, and having fitted a receiver, lute the joints, and 
make a ſmall fire underneath, in order to heat the retort, and 
v0difti an oil, part of which will become thick in the receiver; 
dantinue the ſmall fire till nothing more diſtils; keep this oil 

in 
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in a glaſs bottle, its colour is red, the odour is agretable, ahd 
its taſte ſharp and pungent. 


Oil of Roſes, 


FT AKE the ſeed of melons, well cleanſed and ſtamp'd in 
a ſtone mortar, lay them in rows or beds, together with 
roſe-leaves, for the ſpace of eight days, then take a little lin- 
nen bag, wet it in roſe water, and put into it the melon ſeeds 
and roſe leaves; having tied it cloſe, put it between a pref; 
and preſs out the oil; this oil is very precious, and theretore 
preſerve it carefully cloſed up in a little phial. 


all t 
| m by fo 
Oil of Cloves. — 

＋ AKE ſweet almonds, ſcrape and cleanſe them with a 
knife, break them in pieces, and ſteep them in roſe wa- JROC 
ter, ſtamp alſo cloves, temper and ſteep them likewiſe in roſe · ¶ feſh G 
water, ſo long till it has extracted the virtue of the cloves, Mad of ch 
then put both the almonds, cloves, and the waters of each to · ¶ u tallow 
gether, leave them till you find them ſwell'd, then take them oreaſe is 
out, dry them in the fun, and when dry, put them again into: three 


the water to ſwell ; repeat this five or fix times; then putWt.1 clea 
them into a preſs, and preſs out the oil; which keep in a phial 
Ropp'd cloſe. In this manner you may make oil of mulky 
amber, cinnamon, Mace, nutmegs. 


Queen of Hungary's Water. 


ILL a glaſs or earthen cucurbit, half full of roſemary. 
flowers, gather'd when in their prime, infuſe them ii 
ſpirit of wine, ſet it in a Balneum, join to it the head of the 
receiver, luting the junctures well; give a digeſting fue fc 


three days; after which unlute them, and pour what has veel antes 
diſtill'd into the cucurbit ; refit your alembick, and increaſe ; * 10 
the fire ſtrong enough to make the liquid diſtil ſo as one di 0 = h 
may immediately follow another; when you have drawn tt, and 


thirds of it, and put out the fire, let the veſſels cool, and unlutt 
them, and you will find in the receiver a very good Huny® 
water; keep it in a phial well ſtopt; it is good in palpit. 
tions and ſwooning, in the palſy, lethargy and byſterical di 


eaſes; the doſe is from one dram to two. Out ward) : 
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24 for burnings, tumours, cold pains, palſy, and is very 
ing to the ſpicits. 

Ian ounce thereof with ſix ounces of lilly-water or bean- 
wer- water; Waſhing their faces therewith. 


To make Balls for taking out Spots of Oil or Greaſe: 


AK E ſoft ſoap, incorporate it with aſhes of vines, 
finely ſifted, of both an equal quantity: then add to it 
ach allum burnt, and tartar, well beat into powder, incor- 
te all together and form thereof little round balls, and lay 
m by for uſe when occaſion requires to make uſe of them. 


To prepare a Leather Strap. 


JROCURE a' piece of leather, very ſmooth on the 
fleſh fide, and about two inches broad, glew it to a thin 
ud of the ſame breadth z and when dry, ſmear it all over 
th tallow candle, and then hold it a little over the fire, till 
greaſe is penetrated thro? the pores of the leather: and this 
at three times; afterwards, pour over it a little tripoly, 
ded clean, which with the greaſe work into the leather, 
bong, till the greaſe becomes warm; then pour on freſh 
holy ; repeating this operation four or five times, till the 
ler is fit for uſe, Or, 


AK E fine powdered emery, ſteep it in fair water, and 
then pour a. good deal more upon it; ftirring it well 
ther. Let it ſtand a while to ſettle, pour off the water, and 
"one end of a linnen or wollen rag to the bottom of the 
led emery, and let the other hang out, in order to draw 
the water from it, which being become dry, rub it in- 
ee greaſed leather, in the ſame manner as you did the tri- 
i only work in the emery with a piece of ſmooth ivory, 
ile with a burniſher ; after this ſtroak your razor ſoftly 
"it, and the effect will be, that razors thrown aſide as 
* are now recovered to ſuch a degree, as to be fit for 
"Wy. Now as one razor is ſofter than another, you muſt 
a foft one on a ſtrap, prepared with tripoly ; and a hard 
pon a ſtrap prepared with emery. 

T How 


Ladies do uſe it to beautify their complexion, by mixing 
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How to make Pruffian Blew. 


T AK E a ſalt, which by chemiſts is call'd fix'd alcal 
| and is of the ſame nature with that of pot-aſh, mix 

up with ſome oily inflammatory matter : the blood of cattle 
deſiccated, will anſwer the purpoſe as well as any thing : the 
calcine this matter in a crucible, till you ſee only a blew flam 
on its ſurface. All the ſaline part of this calcined matter ye 
diſſolve in hot water, then ftrain it. This lye you mi 

yith allum and green copperas, both which ingredients youfir 
diſlolve ſeparately in water. The mixture of theſe ſaline liqui 
Cauſes a fermentation, 9 grow muddy and of an unpleafat 


— 


green: Afterwards you filtrate the whole through a bro in cle 
paper, in glaſs funnels : The liquor paſtes clear and lea here te 
2 green ſettlement on the brown paper: then you pour WM that h 
acid liquor, ſuch as aquafortis weakened with water on th ment 
ſettlings, and they turn to a fine blew : which when dry ye 
put up for uſe, 
A 
as 
water 
the ſal 
mer, 
ſtirring 
then t: 


or boa 
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PART XII. 
Of Artificial FI RE-NYᷓ OR EK s. 


AVING, in the preceding ſeventh part of the La- 


youkir beratory, already given a ſufficient account not only 
e lui concerning the nature and property, but alſo the 
pleaſat management of ſaltpetre, in promoting of its growth, 


a browl 


d leay 


in cleanſing and refining the ſame, Wc. it would be needleſs 
here to enlarge upon that ſubject, except it were of ſuch things 


pour that have there been omitted, and are of uſe in the manage- 
on dhe ment of artificial fire- works. 
dry 0 


How to ball Salipetre to a Powder, 


T* K E a clean kettle or pan, put in as much ſaltpetre 
as to lie at leaſt two fingers thick; pour on it ſo much 
water as will juſt cover it; put it on a ſlow fire, and when 
the ſalpetre is diſſolved, take off the impurities with a ſkim- 
mer, and let it boil gently till it begins to thicken, keep it 
ſtirring continually, till it is turned to a white ſand or flower; 
then take off the kettle, and pour out the faltpetre on a table 
or board, ſpreading it thin, to cool. 


How to melt Saltpetre. 


UT a crucible with ſaltpetre on charcoal; when melted, 
take off the ſcum carefully; then fling a little piece of 
brimſtone upon it, and when that is burnt, pour the melted 
ſalpetre on a clean metal plate or ſtone, and it will be of a 
fine white colour, tranſparent and like alabaſter, 


T 2 N. B. 


PA) 
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N. B. To one pound of falpetre take half an ounce of 
brimſtene. 


Of Sulphur, or Brimſtone. 


IL 


cipal ingredient in gun. powder, and all ſorts of fireworks, Wil f ” x 


Among brimſtone, that which is of a high yellow, and which Wil br 8 or 
when held in one's hand, crackles and bounces, is the 


ULPHUR is by nature the food of fire ; it is the prin- 


beſt, dry rec 
Hot to flrengthen Brimſtone. 

AF 

ELT as much of the cleareſt brimſtone as you will, in pet 


a kettle or other utenſil, and when the greateſt heat is WI tt into a 
over, then put into it, for each pound of brimſtone, half an Wl « flow f 
ounce of quikſilver, ſtir them well together, till the quick- 
filver and brimſtone are united, then pour it out into brandy ; 
inſtead of quickſilvet you may uſe the ſame quantity of cin- 


nabar, and it will do as well, T Al 
* diff 

How to break or granulate the Brimſtane. eu 10 

wide m 


TAKE ſome ſpirits, put a handful of brimſtone there- 


in, and let it diſſolve ; then take a broad ſtick, and fiir = = 
it about till it grows mealy, and runs like ſand, If you 8 - i = 
would have it ftrong and hard, fling a handful of faltpetre ohur 1 
HTO it. The 
; by addi 
How to prepars the Oil of Saltpetre. ther in 
will tui 

Pon ſome good refined ſaltpetre upon a dry and well 
plained deal-board, underneath which place a copper ba- Hy : 


ſon, round about make a coal fire, and the heat thereof will 
draw the ſaltpetre, changed into an oil, through the board, 
and it will drop into the. baſon : this you may continue 45 
long as you will, by recruiting the board with freſh ſalt- 
petre. : | 7 

6 


there- 
nd ftir 
Ff you 


| well 
er ba- 
of will 
board, 
nue as 


h ſalt- 


To 
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To prepare Oil of Sulphur. 


I LL a matraſs with fine pulverized brimſtone about one 
third full ; on this pour as much nut or elder oil as will 


fil the matraſs half full, ſet it in warm aſhes, and let it ſtand 
for d or 9 hours; and the oil will change the brimſtone to a 


hery red oil. : 
To make Sal-armaniac Water. 


TAK E three ounces of ſal-armoniac, one dram of ſalt- 
petre, pulverize it fine, and mix it together; then put 
t into a matraſs, pour on it ſtrong vinegar, and diſtil it over 
low fire-z then dry and refine it. 


To make Camphir, and the Oil theres. 


TAKE of pulveriz'd juniper-gum two pound, and of 
diſtild vinegar enough to cover it, put them together 
into a glaſs phial ; ſet it for 20 days in warm horſe dung, then 
take it out again, and pour it out into another glaſs, with a 
wide mouth to it, expoſe it to the fun for a month, and you 
vill have a concreted camphir, like a cruſt of bread, which 
kin ſome meaſure like the natural camphir : this, for uſe in 
ire works, is wrought to a powder by grinding it with ſul- 
phur in a mortar. | 
The oil of camphir which anſwers the ſame end is produced 
by adding a little oil of ſweet almonds, and working it toge- 
ther in a braſs mortar and a peſtle of the ſame metal; thus it 
Will turn into a green oil. 


How to prepare Oil of Brimſlone and Saltpetre at once 
5 together. | 


AKE brimſtone and falt-petre an equal quantity of 
each, mix them together, grind them to a fine powder, 
liſt them through a fine ſteve ; then put it into a new earthen 
pot, pouring as much ſharp vinegar or brandy to it as is ſuf- 
Gent to cover it; then lute up your pot cloſe, ſo as to pre- 
lent any air entring into it, * it in a warm place, till the 


3 vinegar 


v * 
o 2 
— < ” n — — 
ina bo. — 5 _ * 
py a_ - 


the wood about one foot long, in four equal parts, ſcale off 
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vinegar or brandy is quite digeſted, then take the remains, 
and extract it in a chymical manner. . 


To prepare Charcoal far Fire-works, 


OALS area preſervative, whereby the fire, which by 
the brimitone is brought into gun-powder, may not ſuf- 
focate the ſtrong and windy exhalation of the ſaltpetre. a 

The charcoals are of ſeveral ſorts; ſome prefer thoſe burnt 
of hasle and willow wood; when you go to burn them, ſplit 


the bark, ſeparate the pitch and hard knots; dry them in the 
ſun or in a baker's oven; then make in the earth a ſquare Þ 
hole, line it with bricks and lay the ſplit wood therein, 
croſſing one another, and ſet it on fire; when thoroughly light- 
ed and in a flame, cover the hole with boards, and fling earth 
over it cloſe, to prevent the air from coming thereto, yet ſo 
as not to fall among the coals ; having lain thus for 24 houts, 


* 


take them out and lay them carefully up for uſe. 


To make the Moulds for Rockets, 


HE rockets bearing the pre-eminence, and being tbe 
principal things belonging to a fire-work, it is requilite 
to give ſome definition of every part of them, how they are 
made, finiſh'd and fired: in order to do this, TI ſhall firſt en- 
deavour to give the curious ſome idea concerning the moulds 
they are formed in; theſe are turn'd commonly of cloſe and 
hard wood, as of white plumb-tree, box, - cheſaut, cypteſs, 
Juniper, Indian wood, Cc. 4 an THEE 
Some allo are made of ivory, and for rockets of extraor-J 
dinary large ſizes, they are caſt in braſs or copper, and turn d 
the inſide in a nice manner, the foot or baſis with its cylinder 
wart or half bullet may in theſe, as in others, remain of ſolid 
wood. The whole is commonly turn'd in the ſize and form 
of a column in architecture, and embelliſh'd with ornaments 
according as you fancy, _ | 
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The order to be obſerved in the ſize of the cylinder: it is 
reed by the moſt famous artificers, that the moulds of all 
rockets from a half to ſix pounds, ought to be fix diameters ; 
but the larger ſize of four, four and a half, or five diameters 
of their orifices high, 991 Yo.-.3:12) 8. 2950 <1 | 

T hoſe rockets which go under the denomination of ſmall 
ones, are thoſe whoſe inward diameter cannot receive a ball 
that exceeds one pound. The middling fort are thoſe whoſe 
diameter can admit balls of one, two or three pounds; and 
great ones are ſuch, whoſe bore will receive balls from three 
to a hundred pounds | | 

Rocket moulds, from ſome ounces to three pounds, are ordi- 
narily ſeven diameters of their bore long, the foot two or 
three diameters thick, the wart two thirds of the diameter, 
and the piercer one third of the bore, the roller two thirds, and 
always one or two diameters from the handle longer than the 
mould; the rammer one diameter ſhorter than the mould, and 
ſome what thinner than the roller, to prevent the ſacking of the 
paper when the charge is ramm'd in, having always one ſtill 
ſhorter, that when the ſhell of the rocket is ramm'd half full, 
you may uſe that with more caſe, For the better illuſtration, 
ke fig. 1. repreſenting the mould with its baſes, cylinder, bore 
and piercer. A B the interior diameter of the mould. CD 
the height of the mould, ſeven diameters; from D to E, is 
the height of the breech at bottom, which ſtops the mould 
when the rocket is driving, and this is one and 4 diameter, 
Upon this bottom you have a ſolid cylinder, whoſe height js 
one diameter of the orifice A B; this cylinder is crowned 
with a wart or half bullet I, having a hole in the center, in 
which is fixed the iron or copper piercer F. G. an iron pin 
that keeps the bottom and cylinder together: 2. The roller. 
3. The rammer. 4. The ſhorter rammer. 

It is to be obſerved, that ſome of theſe moulds are made 9g 
diameters of their orifice long, the ſhell therefore with the 
wart will be 12 diameters. Theſe ſorts of rockets fly very 
high, becauſe of their length, they containing a greater charge 
than the ſhort, nevertheleſs the piercer needs to be no longer 
than ſeven diameters, but ſubſtantial, ſo as to keep in its pro- 
per attitude; it will require the dimenſion of two thirds of 
oy diameter at bottom, and from thence tapering to half the 
lameter. 


74 Flow 


* 
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| The nec] 

How to prepare Caſes for Swarmers or Ruckets, With firovs 

5 oortioned te 

at, 3 The wo! 

HE caſes or trunks of rockets are made of differen®hecks, turn 

ſorts of things, namely of paper, wood, tin, paſteboardM;# the ſhell 
linnen, leather, &c. * 

In paper caſes, which are for the generality moſt made ui Ino 1 pr 


of, it muſt be obſerved, 1. That great care ought to be take 
in winding or rolling them upon the roller, tight and cloſ | 
2. That the concave ſtroke be ſtruck clean, ſmooth, and wit IM EFO 


out large wrinkles; And 3. That each fort of caſes be of aD very e 
equal length and ſize. What the ſal! 
The rocket. ſhells being very tireſome for two 0 perſons I palpable pe 
make by hand, a machine has been invented for the eaſemen{Mrought to 
thereof. It is made of an oaken board, about two foot widdWtree or oth 
and three or four inches thick, plan'd, ſmooth and cut out inWifted, anc 
to channels or groves of different fizes, to ſerve for greateiſſerched th 
Or leſſer rockets, and is commonly called the ſaddle z to theſi When J 
ſort of ſaddles are alſo made preſſers, whereby the caſes on th de propor! 
roller are preſſed down with a heavy hand; the handle of th Nvork boar 
roller having a hole in the middle, a ſmall iron bar is put in Fig 12. fo 
and as the man preſſes with one hand, he turns the roller wii ing a little 
the other ; and by this means the paper is brought as tight a in an ever 
i ought to be. See Fig. 5 and 6. JJ work'd er 
For four and fix pound ſhells it is to be obſerved, that eaci another, c 
ſheet of paper (except the firſt and laſt, in the part where th The charg 
neck is formed) be a little moiſtened. | Jl noderate 
The necks of rockets may be formed ſeveral ways; fol box or oth 
thoſe of three quarters of a pound, a well twiſted pack-threaW then ſprin 
will do, which having one end tied to a ſtick and put del Havin 
tween one's legs, and the other to a poſt, will draw it cloſſ place ; if 
with eaſe. The large ſhells require more ſtrength, one ene Vit turns 
of a ſtrong cord being faſtened ta a poſt, and the other to th rocket by 
belt with a hook, as Fig. 7. and this by main force draw fetce ; o 
the cord twiſted about the neck of the caſe, as you ſee i foul and 


Fig. 8. coal, and 

Some make uſe of a bench, on one end e is fix d be obſer, 
poſt, to which a cord is fixed and conveyed over a pully and Y bc the ch; 
thro! a hole in the bench, to a treddle, to which it is faſtenede I fronger x 
whereby the necks are forced very tight. See Fi is " Tt POTS: 
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ne necks of extraordinary large ſtz d rockets are forc'd 
Auth ſtrong cords over ſcrews and round neck'd irons, pro- 
Wrtioned to the ſize of the ſhell. See Fig. 10. 

be wooden, tin and paſte- board rockets, are ſupplied with 
ecks, turn'd of wood, joined, and faſtened through the ſides 
e the ſhell with wooden pegs. 


Ino to prepare the Charges for Rockets, and order the Fires 
| thereof to be of various Colours. 


th DEF OR E you begin to charge the ſhell of the rocket, be 
D very careful that the powder is well work'd and clean'd ; 
dat the ſaltpetre is thoroughly refined, and made into an im- 
oapable powder; that the brimſtone be well cleanſed and 
en brought to the higheſt perfection; that the coals be of lime- 
WY tree or other ſoft wood, well burnt, powder'd, dry'd and 
in ffted, and all theſe ingredients be well mix'd together and 
te eirched through a fine ſieve. 
When you are ſatisfied in thoſe things, and have weighed 
de proportionable quantities of each, put the mixture into the 
nog vork board Fig. 11. and grind it therein with the grinder, 
ine Fig 12. for an hour together: then try your charge by ſift- 
Ing a little on a table, and if when lighted, it burns away 
tan an even fire, and does not fly up, it is. a ſign that it is 
BJ vork'd enough; but if at one x it burns quicker than 
con another, or doth ſtop its courſe, then you muſt grind it more. 
ta The charge being thus prepared, you muſt put it up ſafe in a 
noderate place, that is neither too hot, cold, nor damp, in a 
box or other dry veſſel; and when you charge your rocket, 
cage then ſprinkle and mix the charge with a little brandy. 


If 


Th 
9 
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A. 
i: 
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If you would repreſent a fiery rain falling from the rocket. 
mix among your charge a compoſition of powder'd glass, fil 3 
ings of iron, and ſaw-duſt ; this ſhower is commonly calle 
the peacock's tail, on account of the various colours that appeaM 


in it. 


camphir, which produces a white or pale fire; roſin a re 


ney colour; ivory ſhavings a ſhining ſilver; filed agat ton 
an orange, and pitch a dark and deep colour'd 


plex a young beginner than put him forwards. 


The charges are commonly divided into three ſorts or del 


grees, viz. in white, grey, and black. I have, the better t 
guide beginners in this art, ſet down ſeveral ſorts of cha 


ges, according to the proportion of rockets, but without dif 
tinguiſhing the three ſeveral colours; wherefore you have ti 
obſerve, that to the grey charges are four ingredients, via 


meal-powder, ſaltpetre, brimſtone and charcoal; to the white 
charges three ingredients, vix. ſaltpetre, brimſtone, and 


charcoal; and to the black charges two ingredients, viz. mea 


powder and charcoal. 


Charges for Land Swarmers, or Small Rockets. | 


ry | 
Meal powder five ounces, and charcoal half an ounce. 
Meal powder fifteen ounces, and charcoal two ounces. 


Meal powder fix ounces, ſaltpetre four ounces, brimſtong 
one ounce, charcoal one ounce and three quarters. This la 1 


may be uſed for the fuzee of others. 


Chargd 


re; thi 
muſt be manag'd with diſcretion, and practice will be the be 
teacher in that particular, for long leſſons are more fit to per 


Wilt, 


E A L powder one pound, and charcoal one ounce | 


; | ultpetr 
You may alſo exhibit a variety of colours iſſuing forth from M Nu 


rocket, by mixing among the charge a certain quantity off 


coal one 
Meal pow 


req inſtone tv 
and copper colour; blood- ſtone, which has been nealed and im 


beaten to a palpable powder, will yield a blood red; ſulphuſ 
a blue; ſal- armoniac a green; raw antimony a reddiſh or ho 


Meal pov 
aht ounces 
daltpetre 
dal half an 


A gener 


EA: 
brin 


Charg 
OWlI 


{tone 
Powder 


alf, brim! 
Founces. 


Powder 
ounces, an 
Powder 


Ito pound 


Powder 
two ounce 
daltpetr. 
charcoal o 
Powder 
half an ou 
Powder 
three quar 


alf. 
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Charges for Water Rockets. _ 


Altpetre two ounces, brimſtone half an ounce, and char- . 
coal one ounce and a half. 
Meal powder one pound and a half, ſaltpetre four pounds, 


Winſtone two pounds, and charcoal five ounces, 
Iueal powder four ounces, ſaltpetre one pound, brimſtone 


aht ounces, and charcoal one ounce. | 
daltpetre two ounces, brimſtone half an ounce, and char- 
dal half an ounce. 


A general Charge for Rockets of two or three Ounces. 


EA L powder twelve ounces, ſaltpetre two ounces, 
brimſtone half an ' ounce, charcoal one ounce and a 


Charges for Rackets of four, five, and fix Ounces. 


OWD ER fifteen ounces, ſaltpetre twelve ounces, brim- 
ſtone one ounce and a half, and charcoal four ounces. 
Powder one pound and a half, ſaltpetre one pound and a 


Y'alf, brimſtone ten ounces and a half, and charcoal twelve 
Younces, 


Powder two pounds, ſaltpetre one pound, brimſtone three 


Jounces, and charcoal fourteen ounces and a half. 


Powder eight pounds, faltpetre twelve pounds, brimſtone 
two pounds, and charcoal four pounds. 

Powder twelve ounces, ſaltpetre two ounces, brimſtone 
two ounces, and charcoal two ounces, 

daltpetree four pounds, brimſtone fourteen ounces, and 


charcoal one pound. 


Powder three ounces, ſalt-petre half an ounce, brimſtone 
half an ounce, and charcoal half an ounce. | 

Powder one pound and a half, charcoal three ounces and 
three quarters. | : 


\ N 1 


For 
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For eight, nine, and twelve Ounce Rockets, 1 5 5 
EA L powder eighteen pounds, ſaltpetre eight pound g . 
brimſtone one pound, and charcoal four pounds. £ 3 RI 
Powder four pounds, ſaltpetre three pounds and a half, brim i 2 Kaen 
ſtone fifteen ounces, charcoal one pound four ounces, 5 pe ol 
Powder three pounds, ſaltpetre two pounds, brimſtone tw * 10 ” 
pounds, and charcoal one pound. | ary 1 
Powder three pounds, ſaltpetre two pounds, brimſtone on, © 
ounce, and charcoal one pound. a 4 5 3 
Powder nine pounds, charcoal one pound eight ounces. Py - G 
Saltpetre two pounds four ounces, brimſtone eight ounces 'P Jer 7 
charcoal fourteen ounces, and antimony four ounces. 5 oy an 
Saltpetre one pound two ounces, brimſtone two ounces 178 1 
and charcoal four ounces. Towder : 
Saltpetre ten ounces and a half, brimſtone one ounce, char e, | 
coal three ounces, and braſs file-duſt half an ounce. * — f 
Saltpetre two pounds four ounces, brimſtone eight ounces me 


and charcoal fourteen onnces. | 1 coal tw 


For ones and one and oy balf Pound Reckets, E A 
EAL powder three pounds, ſaltpetre four ounces 


ſtor 
brimſtone one ounce, and charcoal four ounces andy” ounces. 
a half. daltpetre 
Powder thirty-two pounds, brimſtone two pounds, and ducoal eig 
charcoal ſix pounds. 5 | 
Powder two pounds, ſaltpetre two pounds and a half, brim- 
ſtone twelve ounces, and charcoal one pound three ounces. 
Powder fix pounds and an half, charcoal one pound, EA 
Powder three pounds, faltpetre fifteen ounces, brimſtone fix | 
four ounces, and charcoal ſeven ounces and a half, Wa five p. 
Powder four pounds, ſaltpetre one pound eight ounces, daltpetre 
brimſtone ten ounces, and charcoal one pound twelve ounces. h ten por 
Pqwdex two pounds, ſaltpetre one pound four ounces, Meal po 
brimſtone one ounce, and charcoal eight ounces and aff we pound 


half, 


© 

by / : 

7 

7 

* 

; 
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For two ard three Pound Rackets. 


EAL powder three pounds eight ounces, ſaltpetre three 
pounds ten ounces, brimſtone one pound four ounces, 
1d charcoal one pound three ounces. 
daltpetre four pounds eight ounces, brimſtone one pound 
alt ounces, and charcoal one pound four ounces. 
mn ſixty pounds, brimſtone two pounds, and charcoal 
nen pounds. 
Powder two pounds thirteen ounces, ſaltpetre fifteen ounces, 
imſtone four ounces, and charcoal ſeven ounces and an 


| 
1 


Y Powder twelve ounces, ſaltpetre one pound eight ounces, 
Winſtone fix ounces, and charcoal fix ounces. 
WJ Powder four pounds, faltpetre nine ounces, brimſtone three 
Wunces and a half, and charcoal ten ounces and a half. 
Powder one pound, ſaltpetre eight ouncrs, brimffone two 
WWnces, and charcoal three ounces. 

powder eleven pounds, and charcoal two . ten ounces. 


daltpetre fix pounds four ounces, brimſtone one pound, and 
acoal two pounds and a half. 


For four and froe Pound Rockets. 


E AL powder fix pounds, ſaltpetre four pounds, brim- 
ſtone one pound and a half, and charcoal two pounds 
x ounces. Or, 
Saltpetre ſixty four pounds, brimſtone eight pounds, and 
coal eight pound, 


For fix, eight, or nine Pounders, 


\ NEAL powder twelve pounds three quarters, ſaltpetre 
ne fix pounds, brimſtone two pounds and a half, and char- 
aal five 6 ry and a half. Or, 

By altperre thirty-five pounds, brimſtone five pounds, char- 

galten pounds. 

Meal powder twenty two pounds and a half, and charcoal 

pounds twelve ounces. 3 
: e 
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Meal-powder one pound, ſaltpetre half a pound, brimſtofs 
two ounces, and charcoal three ounces. 


Saltpetre nine pound, brimſtone one pound nine Ounce 5 To be 

and charcoal three pound and à half. INC 

belor 

Fer ten. and twelve Pounders.. | be yy 

SS of them 2 

Altpetre ſixty two pounds, brimſtone nine pounds, charct quare, r. 
twenty pounds. around | 
Powder eleven pounds, ſaltpetre ſeven pounds, brimſi ud, 8 
three * and charcoal ſix pounds. Joring to 
55 the narro 

For fourten, fifteen and ſixteen Pounders, Y the deepe! 

it will br 

OWDER ten pounds and a half, brimſtone nine pout | "Hrs 
three quarters, and charcoal ſeven pounds. ; effect: t 
Baltpetre twenty - three pounds, brimſtone eight pounds,; birds of 
charcoal ſixteen pounds. I The. be 
J ſome will 

For eighteen or twenty Pounders. oY it is bette 

OWDER twenty-two pounds, ſaltpetre ſixteen pou The tn 
brimſtone ſeven pounds, charcoal thirteen pounds an » de with 
half. ſerve in 


Saltpetre twenty-four pounds, brimſtone twelve pounl 
charcoal twenty- ſix pounds. 


For thirty, forty, and fifty Pounders. H! 

an 

ow DER eight pounds, ſaltpetre ſixteen pounds, br it is don! 
ſtone two pounds, and charcoal four pounds. T rocket v 
Saltpetre thirty pounds, brimſtone ſeven pounds, and c then bor. 
coal eighteen pounds. 8 the bott 
a wk wt S which Aj 
For fixty, eighty, and a hundred Pounders. I ſtuffing t 

a Coverir 

Altpetre thirty-fix pounds, brimſtone ten pounds, and ei ind crac 
coal eighteen pounds. 5 The i. 
Saltpetre fifty pounds, brimſtone twenty pounds, and e which ye 
coal thirty pounds. [trew me 
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To bore the Rockets; or ram them over the Piercer. 


IN CE the boring of rockets is one of the principal things 
| 0 belonging to them, for their operating well, the bores are 
bo be made in proportion to the ſize of the rockets, for ſome 
of them are bor'd tapering to a point; others are hollow'd 
ſquare, running alſo to a point; and others are rammed over 
round piercer, which is fixed in the wart of the rocket 
mould, See Fig. I. I. and ſtands perpendicular, running ta- 
Y pcring to à point. The ſtronger the charge of the rockets, 

the narrower ſhould be the bore, and the weaker the charge, 
be deeper and wider; for if a ſtrong charge is bored too deep, 
Ii will break in aſcending, and if it is bored too little, and 
de charge too flow, it will fall to the ground without any 
effect: they are commonly in middling charges bored two 
JT thirds of the tube from the neck. 
3 The.boring muſt be performed ſtrait and even, and altho” 

J ome will give themſelves the trouble to bore them by hand, 
it is better, when a quantity is to be bored, to ſend them to 
J aturner., - | 

The rockets ſhould be bored but a few days before they are 
to be uſed, and kept in dry places, which you muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve in other materials for fire- works. 


The garniſhing of Rockets. 


HIS isdone ſeveral ways, for they may be both within 
and without furniſhed with crackers. On the outſide 
it is done in the following manner, viz. That end of the 
rocket which is ſolid, is divided into three equal parts, and 
then bored in the middle of each, quite to the charge; at 
the bottom of theſe holes paſte a ring of thin paper, upon 
which fling ſome meal powder; then fix in the crackers, 
ſtuffing the ſides with ſome tow or flax, and over that paſte 
a covering of paper, to cloſe the opening between the rocket 
and crackers, / | 

The inſide is furniſhed thus: put a ſmall round board, (in 
which you have bored ſeveral holes) upon the charge; then 
[trew meal powder in them, and fix your crackers, cover it 
with a cap, and paſte it to the outſide of the rocket. 
7 You 
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, FJ 
You may alſo furniſh rockets both within and without with 
ſparks, ſtars, and fire-rain, when thoſe materials are joined 
either within or without. You may alſo fix to the large 
rockets, ſwarmers, by boring a touch-hole in both, filling 
them with meal powder, and after the touch-holes are fixed 
exactly on one another, glew them together with a bandage M 
of paper; thus you may mark a winding figure with a thread 
on a rocket, and place your ſwarmers accordingly. See Fig, 1 
13. You may alſo, inſtead of ſwarmers, place a globe on the 
top of the rocket, charged with the compoſition of rackets, # 

and fill'd with crackers; this globe muſt have a touch-hole, 
and be lighted before the rocket is let off, and it will have a 
good effect. Several other things may be done that way, as Þ 
the genius of every virtuoſo in the practice thereof will dire& 
him. See Fig. 14, 15. | 


Hm to proportion the Rocket-Poles and Sticks. 


T is common to tie but one rocket to a ſtick ; but ſix or 
ſeven may be placed round the thick end thereof, which 
muſt be worked with grooves, as you ſee Fig. 17. But as no 
rocket would aſcend high, if it were not for the true balance 
obſerved in the pole or ſtick, you muſt further obſerve, that 
theſe ſticks are made of light, dry, and ſtrait wood, and muſt x 
(to one and two pound rockets) be ſeven times as long as the 
rocket; which proportion of the ſmall ones of ſeven diame- 
ters, muſt alſo be obſerved in the larger ſort: That end where 
the rocket is tied to, mult be two fafths, and below, one ſixth 
of the diameter thereof ; it is beſt to give the turner an un- 
bor'd rocket and one that is bor'd, thereby not only to mea- 
ſure the length, but alſo balance the weight. After the rocket 
is ty'd to the flick, take it four inches from the neck of that 
rocket not yet bor'd; and from the neck of the. bor'd one 
about two or three fingers, ſo as to ſtand on the back of a 
knife or one's finger, in an equilibrium. In large rockets the 
poles muſt be eight or nine rockets lopg, and to find their 


balance, you take their libration twelve inches from the 
neck. 


Rockets 
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14 | F 

| Rockets without Sticks, 
| | 

: 


EE RE are alſo rockets made without ſticks. Fix to 
F the ſmall ones, from four to eight, nine, or ten ounces in 
iter they are bored and rammed) four wings, in the nature * 
arrow feathers, made either of light wood or paſte-board, 
which are glued croſsways to the rocket: their length muſt 1409 
Ie two thirds, and the breadth below, one ſixth of the length bk 

Ii the rocket; the thickneſs may be one eighth of the dia- 91165 
Neter of the mouth thereof. See Fig. 18, and 19. Tleſe ſort the.” 
"Fi rockets are fired on a board or ſtand, placed between four WW 
f Inall ſticks; as you fee in Fig. 20. 0 
Others faſten one end of a wire, which is about a foot long, 5 
aiſted like a ſcrew, to the mouth of the rocket, and hang 1 
u iron ball to the other end, of an equal weight with the 1 5 
: 


ncket, See Fig. 21. 


* 
Tt 


H Girandel Chefts, haw and with what the Rackets are fired i; 
| therein. 

| E girandel cheſt is made of wood, of what ſize you 
| think proper, according to the number of rockets you 
"Y&lign to fire at once. 2 1 
J The method of firing thoſe rockets is performed ſeveral ww 
us; ſome fill the necks of them with meal-powder, others 192 
auth quick match, wherewith, or with gun match, they fire 
dem: the beſt way to light the girandel or other fire-works, | 
a match prepared on purpoſe in the following manner: : 
Cut ſome ſlips of paper of the length of half a ſheet, and Thi” 
about one or two inches wide, roll and glew each of them 
ugether over a little round and ſmooth ſtick of a quarter of 
In inch thick; this done take it off, when dry, and fill it in 
ich the compoſition hereafter mentioned, ramming it in by | 
5 Ittle and little with a leſs Rick than that upon which you 1 605 
tolbd the ſhell. Theſe ſort of matches are put upon pointed ] 


pachers, as you ſee in Fig. 22. and when they are lighted, 
(not be extinguiſhed either by rain or wind, it 


U The 
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meters, 
: he rocket 
Wat the of 
W hole thro 


The Compoſition. 


E A L powder three ounces and a half, ſaltpetre ſe 
ounces, and brimſtone three ounces three quarte er with 
moiſtened with linſeed oil. W very thin 
Meal powder one pound, ſaltpetre one pound and briff hole thre 
ſtone thirteen ounces, moiſtened with linſced oil. Prition t 
Meal powder one pound, faltpetre one pound four oun done to 
brimſtone four ounces, charcoal two ounces, roſin two ounhtere it li; 


and a half, moiſtened with turpentine and linſeed oil, Nrurn bac! 
worked well together. ads the p 

Meal powder twelve ounces, ſaltpetre two ounces, bi Nrall tube, 
ſtone three ounces and a half, charcoal an ounce and a qu bis rocke 
ter, turpentine one Ounce, and tallow three ounces an un alon 


quarter; firſt melt the turpentine and tallow together, t 


by tyin 


ſtir the other ingredients among it, and pour it in the p this rock 
ſnells; when dry, they are fit for uſe. fig 24, 

pe dec 

Of Rockets that run upon Lines, or Ropes, from one PiW"ning ro 
to another. tercuries, 

Wilt or rejc 


1 HESE are made ſeveral and different ways, and 
give them the more ſhew, ſome garniſh them 
gures * various devices. 
0 75 firſt fort is contrived by fixing two iron rings, 


E A 


wooden tube, to a rocket, fill'd with a certain quantity ' half 

ſuitable compoſition, and bor'd as ufual ; through theſe i ion for 

or tubes, is put a hne, on which the rocket is to run; . Meal pox 

of the moſt fimple kind, for being arrived at the place Af an ount 

the duration of its combuſtible matter will allow it to r Meal pov 

it there ftops. This ſort is repreſented in Fig. 23. ee quarte 

For the ſecond fort, fill any rocket, whoſe orifice ij Meal pow 

to that of the former, but much longer, to the height of Wine two o 

diameters, bore it to the depth of three and a half. UM Theſe cl 
this compoſition put a cap or little wooden partition, wilWunders. 

. any hole through it; glew this to the inſide of the ro Meal pow 

odr ſecure it any other way to prevent the fire, when ar Nee ounces 

to that place, from catching hold of the compoſition conti three qu; 


in the other part of the caſe. This done, charge the re 
der of the rocket to the ſame height as before, name!y tY 


» 
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meters, three and a half muſt be bored; after this choak 1 
e rocket at top, and make a little receptacle for the priming, 1102 
Hat the other end; or elſe fit a round piece of wood to it, with er: 
bole through the middle, & you ſee in A, Fig. 24. which you Wo 
Jer with a little cap; to this add on one fide a tube made of Fu 
W very thin iron plate, which fill with meal- powder; then bore 10 5 
vole thro' the ſide of the rocket, near the other fide of the 
Wirctition that is in the middle, fill it with meal- powder; this 
done to convey the fire thro” the tube to the receptacle A, 
ere it lights the other rocket, and conſequently obliges it to 
urn back to the place whence it came; the upper part which 
as the priming muſt be covered with paper, as well as the 
all cube, that conveys the fire from that to the other end: 
his rocket muſt alſo have two iron rings or a wooden tube 
nun along the line. You may make the diverſion the grea- 
by tying ſmall paper crackers all round. The contrivance 
dis rocket is very pretty. You have the repreſentation plain 

fig 24, 25 

W The decorations and devices that are uſually fixed to theſe 
nning rockets, may be either flying dragons, pidgeons, 
Wercuries, cupids, or any other fancy, as the occaſion of a 
Welt or rejoicing requires. ES 


Charges for the Line Rockets. | þ ; 


E AL powder three ounces, ſaltpetre one once and a N. 
half, and charcoal three ounces, will be a right pro- N 
wtion for three, four, or ſix ounce rockets. 290 
Meal powder eight ounces, ſaltpetre two ounces, brimſtone 7 
uf an ounce, and charcoal one ounce, 

Meal powder nine ounces, ſaltpetre one ounce, brimſtone 
ee quarters of an ounce, and charcoal four ounces. 

Meal powder fourtecen ounces, ſaltpetre ſeven ounces, brim- 
ene two ounces, and charcoal four ounces. 

Theſe charges may be uſed for ſixteen and twenty-four 14 


wich tunders. 1 
* fa d, ſaltpetre half * 
e ro Meal powder one pound, ſaltpetre half a pound, brimſtone Bs 
n are ounces, and charcoal five ounces. This charge is proper Wh. 

cont three quarters and one pound line-rockets, I. 
e re H 


Þ. 


ly * [ 


U 2 | I 
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It will be advifeable to make ſome trials of the charges tl 
you may be ſure of not failing in the performante: 
23, 24, 25, where, à is the rocket, 6 the tube, or inf 
thereot ſome rings that flide upon the cord, e the partition 
the pipe for the communication of the fire from one rocket 
another. . | 9 


22 — - 


How to jan two Rockets to one another, the one to burn 
the Murer; and the other ſuddenly ta fly "2p in 
Air. N | 2717 ' 


AKE two rocket-ſhells of equal dimenſions, fill 
Wich a good charge quite full; the other charge 
and tie to a ſtick as uſual; the former you glue upſide de 
with a little glue to the middle vf the latter, and towards 
end tie it round with a cord, which is ſomewhat le 
than the rocket ſtick q to the end thereof faſten a ring, 
in that a leaden ball, which is to keep both rockets in a 
poſition on the ſurface of the water; through this ring put 
end of the ſtick, which is provided with a croſs that is ſc 
what wider than the diameter of the ring, and keeps 
cord, ring and ball under water: the communication of 
fire muſt be made below the rockets, by a ſmall pipe, 
with meal powder very fecure, ſo as to keep it from 
water; for as ſoon as the water-rocket is burnt to the 
the fire will make its way through the pipe, and the 
rocket will diſengage itſelf by its force from the caſe ol = 
other, and leave the cord, ring and ball, behind in the wi: 111188 
See Fig. 26. | oy | Win 
a the land rocket, 'b the water rocket, c one en 
the cord tied to the water rocket, d the other end o 
cord faſtened to a ring and leaden ball, e the wire that 
back the ring, F the little pipe for communication of 
fire. | 
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How to make Water-rackets, NM ater-brands, Mute 
IVater- ducks, & c. that turn themſelves in the Wa: 


HE caſes for the water-brands, and alſo their 1 
muſt be made ſomething longer than ordinary, 
"RII'd with a compoſition of coarſe coal-duft, ſmall rub 
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bark or ſaw-duſt, but in the ſame method as ſky-rockets. 
he whole caſe is to be nine or ten diameters long, and 
uſt be divided, into five equal parts, and be charg'd two 
{h's full of compoſition : upon this charge a report of a 
Wurter high, and upon that fine iron flakes, in order to ſink 


ndy-dough, or meal-powder moiſtened with brandy, then 
Wicw'd over with paper; and having fix'd a wooden ſwimmer 
ow the neck, it is dip'd in wax and pitch, and then it is 
Wircady. 
W Water-crackers which turn in the water are thus pre- 


aun quite cloſe, and charg'd with meal- powder almoſt half 
4 full ; upon this a partition is made with a hole in it, then put 
Wcorn'd powder for a report; upon that is placed another parti- 
ion; the reſt is fill'd with meal-powder, and the end tied 
ode, and the paper cut ſhort at both ends; when theſe crack- 
* are to be fired, make a touch-hole at the end of both, re- 


jer'd them well with brandy dough, you may fire and fling 
hem into the water, having before dipt them in melted wax, 
or pitch. 

It is to be abſerv'd, that to the water cat-caſes, one may 
proceed thus from one ounce to half pound crackers ; but 
t larger, they are too heavy, and will not fo ſoon turn up 
ain in the water, till ſome parts of them are conſumed ; 
wherefore to remedy this, put in the caſe firſt three meaſures 
of charge, upon this put a little corn powder, then again two 
neaſures of charge and a little corn-powder, and proceed thus 
is far as the report; upon the charge is placed a- partition of 
wood with a hole in it, on that a report of good corn-powder, 
then tie it cloſe : further, open it a little, putting ſome meal- 
bow der to it mix'd with brandy ; and when you would uſe it, 
anvint it all over with eithefgreaſc or linſeed oil. The water- 
trackers or divers are commonly ramm'd in one, one and a 
half, and two ounce caſes, ſtratified in the manner juſt men- 
noned, taking two meaſutes for each lay of water cat-charge, 
a a little corn-powder between each. 


W2 There 


JW; then cover it with paper and draw it together with a cord 
Wc charge is lifted up a little in the neck, and ſupplied with 


This caſe is made nine or ten diameters long, the neck is 


ſerſed, and having fill'd them up with meal-powder, and co- 


2 
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There are other ſotts of rockets, that may be repre. 
ſented ſwimming on the water: theſe are made in the ſamM 


manner as the one, or one ounce and a half rockets, bor'd one 
third in the charge, then put into a paper cylinder with twe 


centre of each: the height of this cylinder muſt be equal tc 


half of the rocket, and the whole through the centre of each e pound 


head fitted exactly to the rocket; when you have fixed ever 
thing to a nicety, put it into melted wax or pitch; and whe 


cold, you may fire and fling it into the water. See Fig 


27, 28, 29. 


You may alſo put theſe ſorts of rockets into a paper cone, wund, c 


aarter of 
1 kts 


and faſten it to the neck of the rocket; or elſe in a bladde 
full of wind, which, inſtead of dipping in melted wax, dc 
over with a mixture of four parts of linſeed oil, two parts of 
bole armoniac, one part of white lead, and half a part of aſhes 


Vid. Fig. 30, 31. 

One may mix along with the reports of the rockets cer E 
IM. 
Wunces, £ 
Fcrackers, 


tain ſparks and ſtars intermix'd with meal, and corn-powder 
to this is fix'd an iron or wooden tube B, from each end o 
this goes another ſmaller tube C D, all having communicatio 


with one another, alſo with the compoſition, add the ſtars 
&c. Theſe are fill'd with meal-powder, cover'd over withi 
paper, d.p'd in wax or pitch, and a counterpoiſe A being 
As ſoon as the compoſition is burng 
down to the cap, it is conveyed through the ſmall tubes a a ti 


fix'd below. it is fired. 


the lower part, where beating out the partition, it diſperſe 
the powder, ſtars, &c, to the air. See the figure, 


Charges fer Water-rackets. 


E A L-powder fix ounces, roſin one ounce, charcoal 
three quarters of an ounce, ſaltpetre one ounce, corafy 


powder one Ounce. 


Saltpetre one pound, brimſtone eight ounces, meal-pow 


der eight ounces, and charcoal four ounces and a half. 


Saltpette four ounces, brimſtone three ounces, and charcoap bree qu 
* l 4 


Meal-powder one pound and a half, faltpetre half a pound 
brimſlone four ounces and a half, charcoal fix ounces, co 
1 


1 


#4 


three quarters of an ounce, 


c0 


a] two 
Ce. 


Meal p 


ſmall wooden heads, or baſis, having a hole bored to the“ uking le⸗ 


unce roc 
Meal pe 


ners di 


W:ſs-powe 


f ar ters, 


Meal-p 


Meal-1 


Wind a hal 
Wounces, c 
pound, 


Meal- 


wo pout 
ay: balf, cl 


bree que 


In ounce 


E 
2 
Meal- 


Meal 


bunces; 


i] two ounces and a half, and lead, for ſinking, one 


ce. 
Meal powder two pound, ſaltpetre one pound, brimſtone 


Biking lead one ounce and three quarters, for three quarter 
ce rockets, 

Meal powder two pounds, ſaltpetre two pounds, brimſtone 
ee pound, charcoal four ounces, coarſe coal three ounces, 
nners duſt two ounces and a half, ſaw-duſt two ounces, 
W:-powder one ounce, ſinking lead one ounce and. three 
arters, for one pound rockets. 

Meal powder half a pound, ſaltpetre three quarters of a 
und, charcoal five ounces, ſaw-duſt half an ounce, and a 
Wrarter of an ounce of fine chop'd cotton, boil'd in ſaltpetre 


e. 


Charges for Water- crackers. 


E A L-powder two pound and a half, ſaltpere one 
pound and a half, brimſtone ten ounces, charcoal eleven 
Wunces, coarſe coals nine ounces, the linking is, to two ounce 
eckers, a quarter of an ounce of lead. 

Meal-powder two pounds and a half, ſaltpetre two pounds 
Jing”) a half, brimſtone one pound five ounces, ſaw-duſt twelve 


pound, the ſinking a quarter of an ounce. 


12 Meal-powder four ounces, ſaltpetre five pounds, brimſtone 
Jo pounds and three quarters, tanners duſt one pound and 
Wi half, charcoal one pound, coarſe coals two pounds and 
tree quarters, glaſs-duſt four ounces, lead three quarters of 
In ounce. 

rcoa | 

dora Charges for tumbling Water- crackers. 

bow EA L- powder one pound, ſaltpetre one ounce, and 
| charcoal one ounce and a half, | | 

rot Mcal-powder one pound, ſaltpetre eight ounces, brimſtone 


bree quarters of an ounce, and charcoal one ounce and three 
und Warters, 
oak Meal powder three quarters of a pound, charcoal four 
co bunces; for one and a half or two pound rockets. 
1 U 4 Charges 


SCHo0L . 


a ounces, charcoal eight ounces, coarſe coal three ounces, 


onces, charcoal three quarters of a pound, coarſe coals half 


— —ů—— ——— 2 ing — 
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There are other ſorts of rockets, that may be repre. 


ſented ſwimming on the water : theſe are made in the lame Meal pe 


manner as the one, or one ounce and a half rockets, bor'd one! 


third in the charge, then put into a paper cylinder. with two 


ſmall wooden heads, or baſis, having a hole bored to the! 
centre of each: the height of this cylinder muſt be equal to 


half of the rocket, and the whole through the centre ef each 


head fitted exactly to the rocket; when you have fixed every Wie pound 


- 3 * . 4 4 0 d 
thing to a nicety, put it into melted wax or pitch; and when TE: 
old, you fire and fling it int ; 9. 
cold, you may fire fling i o the water. See Fig, Wucters, 


27, 28, 29. 


You may alſo put theſe ſorts of rockets into a paper cone, 
and faſten it to the neck of the rocket; or elſe in a bladderf 
full of wind, which, inſtead of dipping in melted wax, da 
over with a mixture of four parts of linſeed oil, two parts off 
bole armoniac, one part of white lead, and half a part of aſhes. 
Vid. Fig. 30, 31. 7 

ne may mix along with the reports of the rockets cer E 
to this is fix d an iron or wooden tube B, from each end off M 2 
this goes another ſmaller tube C D, all having communication 
with one another, alſo with the compoſition, add the ſtars, 
Sc. Theſe are fill'd with meal-powder, cover'd over with 
paper, dip'd in wax or pitch, and a counterpoiſe A being 


fix'd below, it is fired. As ſoon as the compoſition is burng 
pound, 


tain ſparks and ſtars intermix'd with meal, and corn- powder 


down to the cap, it is conveyed through the ſmall tubes a a tc 


the lower part, where beating out the partition, it diſperſe wo pow 


the powder, ſtars, c. to the air. See the figure, 


Charges fr Water-rackets. 


E AL powder fix ounces, roſin one ounce, charcoay 
three quarters of an ounce, ſaltpetre one ounce, corn 


powder one Ounce. 


Saltpetre one pound, brimſtone eight ounces, meal-powy 


der eight ounces, and charcoal four ounces and a half. 


Saltpetre four ounces, brimſtone three ounces, and charcoay 


three quarters of an ounce, | 


Meal-powder one pound and a half, faltpetre half a pound 


brimſlone four ounces and a half, charcoal fix ounces, coarſd 
# C0 | 


dal two 
nce. 


Wo ounces 
Winking lea 


wnce roc! 
Meal pe 


laſs-poWCe 


Meal-p 
ound, cl 


Wwarter of 
Lee. 


zunces, « 
trackers, 


Meal-| 


ind a hal 


dunces, 
Meal- 


ibalf, c 


chree qui 


al OUNCE 


M. 
Meal 


three qu 


= Quarters 


Meal 
dunces ; 


Tal two ounces and a half, and lead, for ſinking, one 
/ Ce. 

Meal powder two pound, ſaltpetre one pound, brimſtone 

za ounces, charcoal eight ounces, coarſe coal three ounces, 


85 5 nking lead one ounce and three quarters, for three quarter 
1 © Wunce rockets. | | 
each! Meal powder two pounds, ſaltpetre two pounds, brimſtone 
very e pound, charcoal four ounces, coarſe coal three ounces, 
ben ners duſt two ounces and a half, ſaw-duſt two ounces, 
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W::5-powder one ounce, ſinking lead one ounce and. three 
arters, for one pound rockets. 


Meal- powder half a pound, ſaltpetre three quarters of a 
und, charcoal five ounces, ſaw-duſt half an ounce, and a 


aarter of an ounce of fine chop'd cotton, boil'd in ſaltpetre 
e. 


Charges for Water-crackers. 


E A L-powder two pound and a half, ſaltpere one 
pound anda half, brimſtone ten ounces, charcoal eleven 
wnces, coarſe coals nine ounces, the ſinking is, to two ounce 
nrackers, a quarter of an ounce of lead. 

Meal-powder two pounds and a half, ſaltpetre two pounds 


Wind a half, brimſtone one pound five ounces, ſaw-duſt twelve 
WJ ounces, charcoal three quarters of a pound, coarſe coals half 


ipound, the ſinking a quarter of an ounce. 
Meal-powder four ounces, ſaltpetre five pounds, brimſtone 


wo pounds and three quarters, tanners duſt one pound and 


coal 
wa 


oO . 


coal 


ndg 


ar'& 


Co 


half, charcoal one pound, coarſe coals two pounds and 
liree quarters, glaſs-duſt four ounces, lead three quarters of 
an Ounce. 


Charges for tumbling Water-crackers. 


FE A L-powder one pound, ſaltpetre one ounce, and 
charcoal one ounce and a half, . | 
Meal-powder one pound, ſaltpetre eight ounces, brimſtone 
iree quarters of an ounce, and charcoal one ounce and three 
Quarters, 
Meal-powder three quarters of a pound, charcoal four 
ounces; for one and a half or two pound rockets. 
U 4 Charges 


Da — rr „* a SES £4.42 


. 
— 
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9. Le 

Charges for Water- cats. ſmooth. 
E A L-powder two parts, ſaltpetre four parts, brimſtone 10. P 
one part, coarſe coals two parts, ſaw-duſt two'parts, Y ycicher V 


and antimony three parts, moiſtened with linfeed oil. 

Meal powder two ounces and a half, faltpetre three ounces 11. I 
and a half, brimſtone two ounces and a half, and antimony! 
helf an ounce. 

Meal-flo wer one pound; ſaltpetre two pounds, brimfto 12. þ 
one pound, and charcoal one pound. | 

Salcpetre fiftzen ounces, brimſtone five ounces, ſaw-duſt, 
eight ounces, and antimony two ounces. {4 
q 


N 


Some general Remarks upon Rockets. 


| OUR rockets muſt have their proportionable | 
height, according to the diameters of their 
orifices, | : 


2. Their necks muſt be drawn or choak'd firm, and to 
prevent the cord giving way, they muſt be glued over. 


Nr 
£ ; 


3. Prepare your compoſition juſt before you want it. : | 


burnt C 


4. Let it be neither too damp nor too dry, but ſprinkle it 
over with a little oily ſubſtance, or a little brandy. {1 
1 1. 
5. When you drive your rockets, put always equal quanti- ¶ form n 
ties of compoſition in your caſes at a time. 
4 
6. Carry with your mallet an even and perpendicular firoke] = 
when you charge your rockets, 


** 
y 
x 


7. The cavity muſt be hored upright and Le 
exactly in the middle of te compoſition. | 


8. Bore your rockets juſt before you uſe them ; then han- the ho 


dle taem — leſt their form ſhould be rn 2 N — 
9. | 


cle t 
& 


1 
ant 


: 


i 
roke, 
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9. Let the ſticks and rods be well proportioned, ſtrait and 
IJ ſmooth. 


10. Put your rockets, when compleated, in a place that is 


neither very damp nor dry. 


11. Let moſt of your rockets have at top a conic figure, 


. by that means they will the eaſier ſnoot through the air. 


12. Avoid, if poſſible, a damp, foggy, rainy or windy 
night, to play your rockets. 


| Deſective Rockets are chiefly diſcovered by the follnving Obſer- 


Vatloms. 


I. HEN they are fired, and in mounting two or three 
perches they break and diſperſe, without pertorm- 
ing their proper effects. 


2. When they remain ſuſpended on the nail, and waſte a- 
way ſlowly without riſing at all. 


3. When they form an arch in their aſcent, or a ſemicir- 


cle, and return to the ground before their compoſition is 
burnt out, 


4. When they mountin a winding poſture, without an uni- 
form motion, 


5. When they move on flowly and heavy. 


6. When the caſes remain on the nails, and the compoſition 
nſes and diſperſes in the air. 


More of theſe vexatious accidents will ſometimes fruſtrate 
the hopes of a young practitioner, but as the above are the 


principal ones, he muſt endeavour to avoid them in his firſt 
beginning. 


Of 
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Of Rocket-Flyers, and the manner of charging them, 


HESE are of two forts, namely, the ſingle and 
double, the latter are made after the following man- 
ner. 

Have a nave or button turn'd, the dimenſion of three inches, 
together with two knots upon it, perpendicular one againſt 
the other, of an inch and an half long, and fo thick that both 
rocket caſes may fit over them ; there muſt alſo be a hole 


of the third of an inch in the centre of the nave, for the iron * 


pin to go through, on which it is to fly; after this take two 
rocket caſes, of equal dimenſions, which are choak'd quite 
cloſe at the neck, and glewed : ram in the charge ſo far as 


to leave only room to fix them on the two knobs upon tbe 
nave : this done, bore into both rockets, near the cloſed up 
necks, ſmall touch-holes, and one more near the pin, in 
that which is to burn firſt ; from this hole, carry a little pipe | 
to the hole near the neck of the other rocket, having firſt 3 
fill'd it with meal- powder, that when the rocket is almoſt 
burnt out, the ſecond may be lighted by the firſt, The | 
three touch-holes ſtand in one row, and you may on the other 
fide fix a couple of reports, which will cauſe a ſwifter mo- "Be 

| fourth t 


tion. — 


The fi 


ler idea to manage them. See Fig. 33, 34. 


Of Fire-Wheels. 


perpendicular to the earth; others horizontal; all may be 
ordered to as to ſerve either on land or water, 


. The 


ingle flyers are made with more eaſe, the neck in 
theſe muſt not be tied cloſe as in the former, but they muſt 
be fired in that place; but theſe don't turn ſo well as thoſe 
that are made double, the figures hereof will give you a ful- 


F theſe there are three ſorts, viz. fingle, double, and 
triple; ſome of their fells are of a circular form, others | 
an hexagon, octogon, or decagon form, ſome like a ſtar with- 
out fells; ſome, and the moſt of them, are made to run 
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The fire-wheels that are to be uſed on land, turn upon an 
Iron pin or bolt, drawn or ſcrewed into a poſt, The nave 
Is turn'd of cloſe and firm wood, in which the joiners glew 
J the ſpokes, according to the number of the fells, whiel muſt 
be carefully joined together ; then have a groove hollowed 
round, ſo deep that the rocket or caſe may be about half lodg'd 
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therein. See Fig. 35. 

The double wheels muſt have their fells turn'd ſtronger 
and wider, with a groove for the rockets, not only at top, 
but alſo on one ſide thereof : plying the necks of the rockets 
t top to the right, and thoſe of the ſides to the. left hand. 
Vid. Fig 36. | 

A triple wheel has a groove at top, and one at each fide ; 
the matches are laid from one groove and rocket to another, 
with {mall pipes fill'd with meal-powter : you may alſo make 
a triple wheel on a long nave, and obſerve the placing of the 
rockets on each, contrary one to the other; and the com- 
munication you are to make with ſmall pipes. which, after 
they are fix'd, you are to cover and glew over with paper. 
Tl. FE 39 | 

Your rockets being ready and cut behind a little ſhelving, 
bore them ; the firſt three diameters of its orifice, the ſecond 
two and three quarters, the third two and a quarter, the 
fourth two diameters, the tifth one and three quarters, the 
lixth one and a half; the ſeventh one and a quarter; the eighth 
one diameter ; always the latter ſomething ſhorter than the 
preceding; after this they are prim'd with meal-powder 
work'd up with brandy, and when dry, glew'd in the above 
deſcrib'd grooves; you mult bear the firſt hr'd rocket's neck up 
above the reſt, underlaving it with a tin plate, or any thing 
elſe; the ſame vou muſt obſerve in the head of the laſt fired one, 
wherein you put the charge of a repoit ; vou may alſo glew 
on every end of the rockets, a report of paper, with ſmall 
pipes of copper, or gooſe quills, which are fix'd one end in the 
ide of the rocket, and the other in the report. When all is dry, 
then you may cover your wheel on one or both ſides, with lin- 
nen or paper, in what form you would have it. 

The horizontal wheels are made like the others with fells, 
or out of one entire piece ; their grooves are furniſhed with 

rockets, and their plane garniſhed with crackers. Vid. 


Plate I. Fig. 38. 
A 
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A fire wheel which is to whicl horizontally in the water muſt 
be thus ordered : | 


Take a pretty large wooden diſh or bowl, that has a broad Z 


flat rim. See Fig. 29. alſo a ſmooth dry board, ſomething 


larger than the diſh, and form'd into an octagon; in the mid- F 
dle of this board make a round hole, that will hold a water- © 
ball, ſo that one half be received in the diſh, and the other © 


half riſe above the ſurface of the board ; nail this board upon 


the rim of the diſh, and fix the ball in the middle, tying it faſt 4 


7 


with wire; then glew your rockets in the grooves which are 
made round the edges of the board, laying them cloſe to one 
another, ſo that ſucceſſively taking fire from one another, they 
may keep the wheel in an equal rotation. You may add, it 
you pleaſe, on each fide of the wheel, a few boxes, fill'd with 
crackers or cartouches, erected perpendicular, and alſo fix 
double and ſingle crackers, following in a range, one after 


another, for two or three fires, or as many as the extent of the 


wheel will admit. 

For your private fuzees, obſerve that you conduct one from 
the rocket, which is to be fix d to the compoſition of the ball 
in a channel. S 

Fill theſe channels with meal-powder, and cover them cloſe 


with paper: alſo lay a train of fuzees of communication from 


the rockets to a cartouch, and from that to the reſt. See 


nl 


Fig. 40. 

Laſtly, when all is ready and covered, dip the whole ma- 
chine into melted pitch, and ſecure it from the injury of the 
water ; the ba!! is . firſt, and when lighted, you place 


it gently on the ſurface of the water, and then fire the 


rocket. | 

To try a fire-wheel, firſt weigh one of the rockets, tie it 
to a fell with cord, and according to that weight, fill little 
long bags full of ſand, tying them likewiſe on the reſt of the 


fells ; then hang the wheel on an iron pin, fire the rocket, 
and if it turns the wheel, then you may afſure yourſelf it will 4 


be compleat when finiſh'd. 

Wheels form'd like ſtars, are to have their ſpokes fix d up- 
right in the nave, like other wheels, only with grooves on 
one of the ſides of each, where you glew the rockets ; at 
the bottom of each rocket is made a little hole, from whence 


the fire is convey d through little pipes, fill'd with meal- pow - 
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der up to the next, and ſo round; then cover it with linnen 
cloth or paper, in the ſhape of a ſtar, and place it on the iron 
axis. 

Obſerve, that all the rockets uſed in fire- wheels have their 
necks tied cloſe, leaving only a ſmall conveyance from one 
rocket to another; the laſt df all muſt be well ſecured below, 
where you may place a ſtrong report of corn- powder. See 
Fig. 40. 


Charges for . Fire-flyers and Wheels, of four, five, and fix 
Ounce Rackets. 


E A L powder three pounds, ſaltpetre two pounds, char- 
coal five ounces, and fſea-coal three ounces. 

Meal der fourteen ounces, ſaltpetre {1x ounces, charcoal 
three ounces and a half, brimſtone three ounces, and fea-coal 
three ounces. | 

Meal powder fifteen ounces, ſaltpetre ſix ounces, brimſtone 
three ounces, and charcoal three ounces. 

Saltpetre five pounds, brimſtone three quarters of a pound, 
charcoal one pound four ounces. | 

Theſe charges are bored a little with a round bodkin. 

Meal powder two pounds, ſea- coal eight ounces, and char- 
coal ten ounces. 

Meal powder three pounds, brimſtone eight ounces, and 
charcoal ten ounces, 

Theſe charges may be ufed for t. iple wheels, and muſt be 
bored one third with a bodkin. 


For Wheels of one Pound Rockets. 


F E A L powder fix pounds, ſaltpetre three pounds, brim- 
ſtone one pound ſeven ounces, charcoaltwo pounds nine 
ounces, and tanners duſt one ounce. 


The bore muſt be an inch and an half. 


For IWheels of one and à half, and two Pound Rockets, 


E AL powder fix pounds, ſaltpetre three pounds and a 
half, brimſtone one pound and a half, charcoal two 


pounds three quarters, and ſaw duſt one ounce and a 1 
1 
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The firſt rocket in the wheel is in length two diameters and ; The 
ner: 


For Wheels of three and four Pound Rockets, 1. F 
E A L powder nine pounds, ſaltpetre one pound and a © 2. 
half, brimſtone one pound two ounces, and charcoal the co 
three pounds four ounces. : holes, : 
The firſt rocket is bored but one and a half of its diameter. 5 ed wit 
. | f 
FE = FU ; 2. | 
; | IF vpont 
down 
To make ſingle and double CAR TOUCRHESõ, or vith 
Boxes, TuBEs, STARS, SPARKS, Ge. FJ is lie 
f N of the 
| .  . I powde 
W HEN ſome hundred boxes or cartouches are adjuſted | 
and fixed in machines of great fire-works, they afford | 
among the towring rockets great delight to the ſpeQators. 4 Tho 
Theſe boxes are made either of wood, paſte board, or cop- gt to 
per; and are charged and proportioned according to their | ſl f 
ſtrength, with the charge and compoſition that is deſigned for ; 
them. If made of wood they muſt fit exactly, and receive 5. 
each other, ſo as to ſeem but one continual piece; and if paſte- very 
board, you muſt glue on a foot at bottom, of a hand high, the c- 
to each of them: the inſide of theſe machines muſt exactly fit whict 
and correſpond with the outſide of the cartouches themſelves, paper 
and be ſo contrived as to ſlip into ene another. board 


The engine, Fig. 42. is very proper for the conſtruction of 
thoſe boxes, one repreſents the bench, and the other the cylin- 
ders, upon which, (having greaſed them firſt over with ſoap) 
you faſhion your boxes, juſt as you think proper, by paſting . 


one thickneſs of paper upon another, and fixing a handle to to be 
the end of the cylinder. boxe: 
Having formed them, put them to dry in a moderate thook 
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heat, too great a heat will ſhrivel them up; when dry, take ter t! 


one after another oft the cylinder, and immediately clas alre? 
round wooden bottoms, the edges being firſt done over with as ha 
glue, into them, and ſprig them on the outſide to make them touc 
ſecure, F whic 


: 
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and The ſingle boxes are to be changed in the following man- 


1 
= 
Q@ 
ouy 
CY 
rer 


Or 


S rann 


ner: 
1. Put in ſome corn - powder. 


2. Upon that charge fix a round paſte - board, well fitted to 
the concave ſide of the box, which has five or ſix ſmall 
holes, and is on both ſides laid over with meal - powder temper- 
ed with brandy. 


3. Put upon the paſte- board a little meal- powder, and 
upon that well pierced crackers, ſo as to ſtand with their necks 
downwards: the principal rocket is put in the middle, 
with the neck downwards open at both ends; ſo that be- 
ing lighted abo e and burning down it may fire the reſt 
of the crackers, which are blown up in the air by the corn- 
powder. 


E 
ted B | 
ford 4. The empty ſpaces between the large fire · caſe and the a 
_ IJ crackers are carefully filled up, and the cartouch is ſtuffed k 
<A dt top with tow, or elſe with ſaw-duſt boiled in ſaltpetre Y 
ner lee. 5 
| for | | 
eive | 5. The cartouch is covered with a cap, which is glewed 
te- very cloſely thereon ; and for the great caſe reaching out of 
igh, te cartouch, make in the middle of the cap a hole, through 
fit which it is put, and cloſe the opening by glewing ſome flips of 
ves, paper round it. The fire-caſe is looſe, covered with a paſte- 
board cap. 
= | | Double Boxes, or Cartouches. 
9p) | N Fig. 43, is exhibited the conſtruction of a caſe, called 
ns a double one; to enlarge on the deſcription thereof ſeems 
to f to be needleſs, only obſerve, that the bottoms of the upper * 
boxes, ſerve for the covers of the lower, a hole being made, 5 
ate through which the compoſition of the lower box is fired, af- | 
ak | ter the upper rocket has forced away the empty box, which p 
lap | alrezdy has diſcharged its load. The upper box you cover — 
ith zs has been ſhewn above. If there are more than two car- 
cn F touches upon one another, they are called Burning Tudes, 
; which when fired ſhorten by degrees, the cartouches following 


one 
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through pipes from the cavity of the tube, to light the rockets 


_ crackers. C, a fire ball or water-globe, which of them you 


one pound, camphir half an ounce, tanners bark two qunces, | 
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one another till all are fired; ſome are intermixed with artig. Mt : - 
cial globes, and ſeveral other fancies, which afford great plea- WW Meal-j 
ſure to the ſpeRators. ef a pe 
Theſe boxes, or cartouches, are placed in long caſes made ¶ Inſeed oi 
for that purpoſe. The vacancies about the cartouches may be = 9Saltpet 
filled up with ſand. See Fig. 44. ene ounc 
| A $altpet 

one ounc 
I oaltpet 
| one one 
RE made of ſolid, hard and dry wood, of what height MI Saltpet 

and thickneſs you think proper; bore the middle of the tee oun 

wood one third or a quarter of its diameter, after which di- >altpet 
vide the whole height into equal parts, each exactly cotreſ- Mmber or 
ponding with the ſky-rockets you deſign to fix upon them, but tee oun 
rather a ſmall matter ſhorter ; all theſe diviſions are cut ſlop- dulphu 
ing downwards, except the uppermoſt, which muſt run out Wneal-pow 
in a cylinder. On the rims of each of theſe diviſions make mercury» 
a groove all round, of about a finger's breadth ; in theſe Mamphir c 


grooves bore ſmall holes, by which the fire may be conveyed alf an o. 
= lhbeſe 


that ſtand behind the paper cartouches, which muſt be made WE ſearcer, 
ſecure to the wood, leſt they ſhould fly up along with the enter, ar 
rockets. ut, ther 

The conſtruction of the hollow tube in this and other ſuch di place, 
like tubes is expreſſed in Fig. 45. A, the fire-ſtars and ſparks, Works. 


interſperſed with corn- powder. B, a box filled with paper or 


4 


Another Sort of Fire Tubes 


Ihe follo 
pleaſe. D, another box filled with crackers. The hollows | 
between theſe fires are filled up with corn - powder, to blow I 


up the globes and boxes one after another. At 


The ftars and ſparks made uſe of on this occaſion are pre- po 
pared in the following manner. ad in 
Take of beaten ſaltpetre five pounds and a half, meal-pow- af a pou 

der two pounds four ounces, and brimſtone one pound twelve er one o 

© OUNCES, * dem, an 


Meal-powder three pounds, ſaltpetre fix pounds, brimſtone 


— elſe ſaw-duſt; all finely fifted and moiſten'd with linſeed F 
we + 4020 


Meal | 
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WJ Meal-powder one pound, ſaltpetre four pounds, brimſtone 

: Wl a pound, and pounded glaſs fix ounces, moiſtened wich 

I Inſeed oil. 

be altpetre half a pound, brimſtone two ounces, antimony 
ne ounce, and meal-powder three ounces. 

WJ Saltpetre half a pound, brimſtone three ounces, antimony 

ne ounce, and iron file-duſt half an ounce, | 

4 daltpette two pounds, meal- powder ten pounds, and brim- 

Ine one pound. 

J $altpetre one pound, brimſtone half a pound, meal-powder 

Jaree ounces, and antimony one ounce. 


di- Saltpetre one pound, ſulphur two ounces, powder of yellow 
ref» Imber one ounce, crude antimony one Ounce, meal-powder 
but Wlicee ounces. 

lop- MI Sulpbur two ounces and a half, ſaltpetre ſix ounces, fine 
our MWncal-powder.. ve ounces z frankiacenſe in drops, maſtick, 
ake Þ nercury-ſublimate, of each four qunces ; white amber and 
heſe Weanphir of each one ounce, antimony and orpiment of each 
yed alf an ounce. 

kets WM Theſe ingredients being well Val BY and ſearced thro” 


ade : fearcer, muſt be ſprinkled over with a little glew or gum 

the enter, and, form'd into little balls, of the bigneſs of a ſmall 
Wit, then dry'd in the ſun, or near a fire, and lay'd up in a 

ſuch ey place, to be ready, on occaſion, for playing off with fire- 

rks, Works. When you uſe them, wrap them up in tow. 

. e Stars are of i mos yellowiſh Caſt, inclining to 

te. 


A K E four ounces of gum -- tragacant, or gum-arabick 
: pounded and ſifted through a fine fieve, camphir dil- 
ad in brandy two ounces, " ſaltpetre one pound, ſulphur 
air a pound, coarſe powder of glaſs four ounces, white am- 
er one ounce and a half, orpiment two ounces ; incorporate 
em, and make balls of them, as directed before, 


| Sparks are I obs eat thus. 


\A KE, anpetre one ouhog- ditto melted half an x ounce, 


; meal-powder half an 8 and camphir two oun- 
ces; 
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ces; having melted theſe things by themſelves (when yoſſMtt diſpert 


uſe them) put together in an earthen pot, pour on them waſMhthing b 
ter of gum tragacant, or brandy that has had gum arabick, of 
gum tragacant diflolv'd in it; that the whole may have th 
conſiſtence of a pretty thick liquid; this done take onf 
ounce of lint, which before has been boil'd in brandy, vin 
gar, or ſaltpetre; when dry, throw it into the compoſiſ I- 
tion, mix and ſtir it about, till it has ſoak d it up; the int 
roll them up in pills about the bignefs of great pins-heade te a po 
and ſet them to dry, having firſt ſprinkled them with meal brought i 
powder. . Then 

Some of theſe pyramidical tubes and fire - works, are nom alar. fo 
and then fired in large rooms, upon grand entertainments i Middle; 
miniature, wherein are employ'd odoriferous pills, and othe 5 dee Fig. 
ingredients, that have a fragrant ſmell ; theſe pills are cc X Fig. 4 
monly compoſed of Storax Calamita, benjamin, gum-junipeſ i thickn 
of each two ounces ; Olibanum, maſtick, frankincenſe, white gx parts 
amber, yellow amber, and camphir, of each one ounce ; ſall;.;y« 2 
petre three ounces; lime - tree - coal four ounces ; beat theſe ini 


hannel 
gredients very fine, pulverize and incorporate them toge be forks 


Sts 


ther, and moiſten it with rofe-water, wherein before yol The r 

have diflolv'd ſome gum-arabick or gum tragacant; you ma ad add: 

form them into pills, and dry them in the fun, or before ¶nuſt be 

fire. be bread 

Wold corr 

Single Tubes, or Caſes, ecure 

| | ud nail 

: R E only filled with compoſitions, and to the outſide a ue to fit 

faſtened ſome crackers, ſerpents, or cartouches; theW©ach mor 

caſes being generally round and uniform, like a cylinder, yo bottom, 
are to trace out a winding line from the top to the bottom, of ler, 

which cut holes to the depth of two or three inches, See Fig Theſe 


with irot 
med on 
martars, 
and to fi 
Fiming | 
may be p 
de mort 


46. B and C. Into theſe holes contrive Ito fix paper-cal 

with wooden bottoms, wherein you may put any ſort of rock 

ets you pleaſe, as you ſee in A and E; but take care you pro 

vide little boles, to lead from the great tube to the corn-powy 

der under theſe rockets. | N ONS 

Another fire tube is delineated Fig. 47. This is furroune 

ed with cartouches, diſpoſed in'a ſerpentine order, like the fil 

| which are glewed and nailed as ſeture as poſſible z out of = 
4 | A 


. 
7 
* 


-- 
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t yo ; ne diſperſed great numbers of ſquibs ; as for the reſt, they have 


4 


1 waſſothing but what is common in others, 


k, 1 FA” 

e th 3 

e on Another Fire Tube. 

vine | | 

npolf'qA H E circumference of this cylinder is by a cord divided 
chef into a certain number of equal parts, and being brought 


: nto a poligonal figure, cutting away the convex part, it is 


Wrought into angles. | 
Then bore the plain ſides with a number of holes perpendi- 
e NOV ular, ſo as to penetrate obliquely to the great boring in the 
ts! | niddle z into theſe holes thruſt crackers, ſquibs, or ſerpehis. 
ot ee Fig. 48. | 
Fig. 49, exhibits a tube, whoſe length is ſix diameters of 
Wits thickneſs. The cylinder being divided round the rim into 
ix parts, then ſubdividing each of thoſe into ſeven parts, re- 
ere one of them for the liſt, between each of which make 
bannels, which being ſix in number, place little mortars of 
be ſame dimenſions therein. 

The 'mortars muſt be turned of wood; bore the bottoms 
nd add a chamber to them, as you ſee at E, each chamber 
nruſt be one third or one half of the depth of the fluting, and 
e breadth one ſixth only. Theſe chambers are deſigned to 
bold corn powder. 1 
Cecure thoſe mortars on the outſide with ſtrong paper caſes, 
ud nail them faſt in the hollow channels, whoſe cavity they 
ide a ue to fit exactly; their length may be doubled to their breadth; 
hei ach mortar muſt contain a globe made of paper, witha wooden 
r, 50 — and their chambers muſt be charged with cor pow- 
er. 5 

e Fight Theſe mortars fix in a ſpiral line, one only in each fluting, 
r- caſq i vith iron ſtays, and bind the middle with an iron plate, faſt- 
roc + med on each. ſide of the intetſtices ; but before you fix the 
2u pr nartars, you muſt not forget to pierce little holes in the tube, 
1-powe ad to fix the touch-holes of your mortars exactly upon them, 


head, 
me: 


round "ay be plainly conceived in the figure, where A and B deſcribes 
de mortars, and C the globe or cartouck. 


fiming both with meal- powder. Every thing relating to this 
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The LABORATORY: Or, 


Of Salvo 


HE S E, in fire-works, are a 2 number of ſtronę 
iron reports fixed either in a po 


fire diſcharged at once. 


and a half. 
Meal powder fourteen ou 


Charges for Cartouches, or Boxes, 


E AL powder fix ounces, ſaltpetre one pound eigh 
ounces, brimftone fourounces, and charcoal four ounce 


— 


ſtone two ounces, and charcoal three ounces. 


Meal powder one pound, faltpetre three quarters of 
pound, brimſtone four ounces and a half, tanners bark or ſaw 


duſt two'ounces, and charcoal four ounces. 


M 


Charges for Fire Tubes. 


E AL powder fix pounds, ſaltpetre four pounds, char 
coal two pounds, roſin half a pound, tanners bark fi 


ounces, moiſtened with a little linſeed oil. 


Meal-powder three quarters of a pound, ſaltpetre foul 
pounds, brimſtone ten ounces, and ſaw-duſt four ounces. 
charge may be uſed dry. 

Meal-powder five pou 
one pound 11x ounces, roſin 
moiſtened. 


place. 
Take bric 


4 preſervative for Mood againſt Fire. 


H Is being a neceſſary article in the execution of fr 
works, it will not be improper to ſet it down in thi 


lize upon it, then put it near the fire, and when 


©. - 


* 


or plank, and with 3 


nces, ſaltpetre five ounces, brim 


nds, ſaltpetre three pounds, charcoq; 
three quarters of a pound; nc 


k-duſt, aſhes, and iron filings, of each an equ 
quantity; put them together in a pot, pour 'plew-water C 
warm ftir | 


| eth er. 
hen dry 


2 mann. 


UR 
met; 
Order 
breadth y 
nches w. 
he body 
reſerving 
wood. 
then mal 
ind dept 
through 
bruſh the 
main wit 
that ſtre 
l roun 
thoſe tac 
or flax 
that me⸗ 
If you 
of ſaltp 
your wie 
touch -w 
in melte 
altpetre 
powdere 
and wit 
and bra 
over wt 
placed 
over tt 
make it 
Fig. 4c 
The 
grooves 
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17 With this ſize waſh over your wood- work, and 
chen ay repeat it, and it will be proof againſt fire. 


be manner of priporngy and making Letters aud: New in 
| Fire-Works. 


URNING letters may be repreſented after ſeveral 
methods. | 
Order a joiner to cut capital letters, of what length and; 
readth you pleaſe, or about two feet long and, three or four, 
nches wide, and an inch and an half thick; hollow out of 
he body of the letters, a groove, a quarter of an inch, deep, 
reſerving for the edges of the letters a quarter or half an inch of 
wood. If you deſign to have the letters burn of a blue fire, 
; of Mien make wicks of cotton or flax, according to the bigneſs 
2 ſawWod depth of the 15 oves in the letters, and draw them leifurely 
hrough melted brimſtone, and place them in the grooves z 
ruſh t them over with brandy, ſtrew meal-powder thereon, and 
main with brandy and thin diſſolved gum-tragacant, and on 
that ſtrew meal powder again; when dry drive ſmall tacks 
ll round; the edges of the grooves, and twiſt ſmall wire ta 
thoſe tacks,, that it may croſs the letters and keep the cotton 
or flax cloſe therein; then lay over it brandy, paſte z ſtre w over 
that meal-powder, and at laſt glue over it a Gngle paper. 
W If you would have the letters burn white, diſſolve fix pounds 
of latpetre, and add to it a little corn · powder; in that dip 
your wic ks of cotton or flax. Vou may inſtead thereof uſe dry 
touch · wood, which cut into pieces of an inch thick; put them 
in melted faltpetre over a fire, let them lay therein till the 
altpetre is quite ſoaked thro* the wood, after which mix 
powdered ſaltpętre with good ſtrong brandy ; take ſome cotton, 
and with a ſpatula or your hands, work that, the. ſaltpetre 
and brandy, together ; then ſqueeze it out, ſtrew the cotton 
over with powder'd ſaltpetre, and thereof make wicks, having 
flaced firſt the touch-wood in the grooves, lay the wicks 
over that and the vacancies about it, and then proceed to 
* it tight and ſecure, as has been direded above. See 

ig. 40. 

There is another method for burning letters without 
grooves, and this is done by boring ſmall holes in the letters 
of about an inch diſtance, = from the other; the * | 

3 01 
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310 The LABORATORY: Or, | 
of thoſe holes muſt not be above the eighth of an inch; into 
them put and glew caſes, ramm'd with burning charges; but 
theſe letters do not burn ſo long as the others, except the 
eharges are very long. \ ING 
Another method for burning of letters is uſed, when they 
are form'd by a ſmith of coarſe wire, about a quarter of an 
inch thick ; when this is done pet ſome cotton ſpun into I praiſe, it 
match - thread, but not much twiſted, to two yards of this I ired abc 
take one pound of brimſtone, fix ounces of ſaltpetre, and two leemed : 
ounces of antimony, melt theſe ingredients in a kettle, firſti atber ; 
the brimſtone by itſelf, and then the reſt all together; when which 2 
melted, put in the match-thread and ſtir jt about, tilt trengthe 
it has drawn in all the matter; then take it out, and beaſts, { 
ſtrew it over with meal-powder, let it dry, and wind it about charges, 
the white letters; faſten theſe upon a board, that has been vith m. 
well laid over with a prefervative to keep it from firing. iter war 
When you have lighted one letter all the reſt will take fire or only 
immediately. of the 
Letters cut in a ſmooth board, which is made to flide in day, fo 
grooves of a cheſt are ordered thus: The lid of the box is uit all 


made full of holes for diſperſing the ſmoak of the lamps, or it woul, 
wax-tapers, which are ſet behind, to illuminate the tetters l be ſo co 
behind the cut out letters is paſted oil paper of various colours, i and at | 


which, when the lamps are lighted, has a fine effect. By ing the: 


theſe means, various changes may be made, in repreſenting | All 
devices, names, coat of arms, Vc. But this way is more chines 
practiſed on the ſtage in plays than in fire works. _ 
Ae zees, C 

Chr 22 tuation 

Charges for burning Letters with Caſes. ace 

KHT EA TL-powder fix ounces, ſaltpetre one pound, mix d Vntag 
with Fotrolis oil. | | ; direct 
,Meal-powder three quarters of a pound, ſaltpetre nine oun - te ar 
ces, and brimſtone three ounces, mix'd up dry. Y and be 

Meal-powder five ounces, ſaltpetre ſeven ounces, brim- 


ſtone three ounces, and file-duſt half an ounce ; moiſtened 
With linſeed oil, N | 


þ 


lone. 


* 9 


/ . ſ order and preſerve Leading-fires, Trains, and Duick- 
3 
* 


3 bu 1 matches. 


| impoſſible to aſſign certain rules for their ſeveral perfor- 
of an nances. But to ſay ſomething of what concerns a maſter's 


1 pure being of various kinds and inventions, it is 


1 into praiſe, it is to be obſerved, chat great fire-works are not to be 


of this fired above once or twice at moſt ; for it would not be 


d twal deemed an artful performance to fire one cartouch after an- 


- fr other; likewiſe the match pipes, the moſt 'preferable of 
when which are either iron, lead, or wood, and ſhould be 


„ til{Efrengthened or cloſely twiſted round with the ſinews of 


and beaſts, ſteeped in diſſolved Feather-white, and filled with flow 
about charges, which ought to be well tried. Or elſe furniſhed 


been with match- thread of Stupinen, dry and well prepared, and 


iring, aterwards either joined to the grooves made in the boards, 


of the pipes muſt be well cloſed and Juted with potter's 

in clay, ſo as to prevent the fire from breaking out; theſe pipes 

ox is mut alſo have little vent holes to give the fire air, or elſe 

s or it would be ſtifled, or burſt the pipes; but theſe holes muſt 

f be ſo contrived, that the lame may vent itſelf in the open air, 

ours, ¶ and at ſome diſtance from the works, ſo as to prevent touch- 
By ing them. 


nting BY All burning matches are to be as diſtant from the ma- 


more | chines as poſſible, to prevent accidents. 


A particular direction for conducting your trains and fu- 


zees, cannot be given, becauſe of the variety of poſtures, ſi- 


and benefit. 
rim- 1 190 og > 5d 
ene Charges for Fuzees, or Leading- matches. 
7 EAL- powder three ounces and a half, ſaltpetre four 
I ounces, brimſtone one ounce and three quarters, and 


charcoal one ounce and three quarters. | 


tone four ounces and a half, and charcoal half an ounce. 


X 4 Meal- 
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2 1 or only laid free from one work to another. The joinings 


IF tvations and contrivances of machinery; thoſe rules already 
ien will be ſufficient for the ingenious z add to this the ad- 
IJ Y2ntage a novice, in this art, may gather from the ſufficient. 
Lbirection in this matter from the figures, which, with much 
dun- . care and induſtry, have been traced out for their information, 


Meal-powder three ounces, ſaltpetre nine ounces, brim- 


| 


, 

| 

4 
1 
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Meal powder four ounces, charcoal half an ounce, and I the ſhell 
coarſe coal half an une. kan. 5 = caſt of! 


Meal-powder half a part, laltpetre thres' rd brimſtone a two o 

two parts, and charcoal one part: this laſt i is very f flow, charge 

J poſition 
Wee Of Mater talls. a ſmall 

8 I throug] 

ALLS; in + fire: works; are made of different faſhions, I when t. 
ſome are'globular, ſome oval, ſome conical, ſome cylin- water- 
drical, and others in the form of a pendant or drop. I curity, 
The water balls are commonly made of knitted cord · bags BY packth 
or of wood, thoſe made of bags are ſhaped like BETSY eggs, BY Dou 
— are 7 diſchar 
- Fil & with theit proper charge. | I are fill 

. el The outfite'is dipp'd in glew, and wound about TY leather 
r or flax, till it is a quarter of an inch thick thereon. to the 
3. This ball is then coated over with cloth, and about the fire- gl 
touch: hale is glewed over with a piece of leather. conſtr 

4. The touch-hole is bored with a gimlet, and ſtop'd with | 5 

a wooden Peg. 4 "I, 
* 5. At the bottom of the globe pierce a ſmall hole thro! to of the 
the compoſition, in which faſten a ſmall copper-pipe, —_ and a 


ed with a paper report, together with aleaden balance; glew i 
the report faſt to the ball, then dip the ball in melted pitch, 


open the touch- hole, and prime it with a quick burning 5 
charge. " | 


Theſe balls keep a long time vader water, before they ; 


rife, and if a true ballance is not obſerved in the lead, or tbe q 3: 
ball isovercharg'd, they will ink to the bottom and burn out, I 5 5: 
therefore you muſt well obſerve, that when a water-ball with- ? had 
out the ballance is two pounds weight, you muſt give it p * 
four, or four ounces and a half of lead, but if it weighs one 5 IT 
pound and a half, balance i it with three or three ounces and c 
a half. 0 2 7 . 

Water balls or globes r of 87 * ſwim and 
burn upon the water without any further effect, are of two 4. 
ſorts, viz.” ſingle and double, the ſingle ones are made ther 


thus: have a hollow globe turn'd ſomewhat oblong, with | be b] 

a vent-hole, fill that with a good and approv'd charge, but = 5. 

not too cloſe, prime the end with ſome meal- powder, then 

glew a . in = my which muſt be thrice as thick a q 
the 


- 
6 
4 


L 
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che ſhell of the globe, in which beforehand the counterpoiſe is 
caſt of lead; when dry, make a hole at top, large enough for 
a two ounce cracker to enter, through this ram down the 
charge in the globe, and fill it quite full with the fame com- 


poſition ; then, glew it over with a paſte- board: and laſtly fix 


a ſmall coppe pipe through the ſtopple, baving bored a hole 


through it for that purpoſe; to the pipe faſten a paper report, 
when this is done dip the whole in pitch: theſe are call'd fingle 
water-globes. Both ſort of globes are, for the better ſe- 


curity, twiſted and tied round with ſeveral rows of ftrong 
packthread. | 


Double water-globes are ſuch which after one is fired, 
diſcharges another. Theſe have chambers at bottom which 
are fill d with gum-· powder; on theſe put a cover of thick 
leather, which has ſeveral holes in the middle, and goes cloſe 
to the ſide; on this ſtrew meal powder, and place thereon a 
fire-globe, which is charged. Fig. 52. will demonſtrate the 
conſtruction with more eaſe than a long leſſon ; obſerve, 


= T hat the little chamber at bottom ought to be the fifth 


of the breadth of the whole globe, and that its height be one 
and a half thereof, | — 


2. That the water-ball B ſhould be encompaſs'd with a 
water-ball compoſition, as you ſee by H. 


3. The partition C is for this purpoſe, that when the pow- 
der in it ſhall have the fire conveyed to it through the pipes 
EF G, it may with more force blow up the ball, in the 
body of the firſt; this taking fire at the hole D, will burn 
upon the water for ſome time, and then, to the aſtoniſhment 


of the ſpectators, on a ſudden, it will blow up the ball that 
was in it. | 3 n 


4. Vou muſt be very careſul to ſecure the piece of lea- 
ther or board that covers the little chamber, left it ſhould 


be blown up by the compoſition of the greater globe, before 
it is all burn'd out. ere e & THR 


Hex 
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with a water compoſition; the remainder of the tube fill with 
a flow charge; and cloſe it up. Your tubes being all fill'd 


ſ 


The LaBoRATORY: Or, 
How to charge a Water-globe with many Crackers. 


"JAKE, for this purpoſe, a fingle water globe, which 
| may be round or of an oval form, fill the fame with 
the compolition hereafter mentioned. Hollow the outſide 
thereof in ſeveral places, to the ſize of your reports or crackers, 
which are to be fix'd in them; to each of the crackers be- 
longs a ſmall copper tube, fill'd with meal-powder, which 


are to be fitted to the ſmall holes in the flutings, in the man- 


ner as expreſſed in the print, where Fig. 53. A are the 


flutings, B the little holes for the fuzees, C the upper orifice 


for priming, D the hollow ftopple, through which the ball 
is primed, E the form of the crackers, which are to be fix'd 
in the flutings, F little fuzees belonging to them. 


How to prepare a N or Water- pump with ſeveral 
| ube 3 | 


AKE ſeven wooden tubes, wrap them about with cloth 
. that is either pitch'd or dipp'd in glue, twiſting them 
round very tight with packthread. Their height, thickneſs 
and diameter you may order as you think proper, only allow- 
ing the middlemaſt a greater height than the reft ; bind them 
together in one cylindrical body ; to the bottom fix a round 
board with nails, and then with ſtrong glew ſtop up all the 
crevices to prevent the air getting to the compoſition : this 
done fill the tubes according to the order repreſented in Fig. 54. 
Furft pour into each tube a little corn-powder, about half an 
inch high; upon that put a water-ball A, upen that a flow 
compoſition; then again corn-powder, upon which put a wa- 
ter-globe fill'd with ſquibs, as you ſee in B, on that again a 
flow compoſition, then corn · powder; and then a light ball, 
as may be ſeen in C, over this put a third time a flow 
compoſition on corn- powder, as before, which you muſt cover 
with a wooden cap; on this fix running rockets, not too cloſe, 
but to leave room enough between for a wooden caſe fill'd 


in this manner, get a ſquare or round piece of plank with 2 


round hole in the middle, large enough to receive the ends ef 
2 
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all the tubes, which cover cloſe, to preſerve the power and 
compoſition from being wet; this float- board is mark d with 
the letter D, Fig. 55. Thus prepared, dip it in a quantity of 
tar, or melted pitch, then put the rocket E, or a ſmall wood- 
en tube fill'd with a ſtrong compoſition that will burn on the 
water into the orifice of the middle tube; the compoſition of 
which ſhould be more flow than of the reſt. 

If you would have the tubes take fire all round at once, you 
muſt pieree the ſides of the great one with ſmall holes, cor- 
reſponding with thoſe in each of the other tubes; by this means 
the fire may be convey'd to all of them at once, and conſume 
them equally and at one time; but if you would have them 
burn one after another, you muſt cloſe them well up with 
paſteboard, and to each tube fix a fuzee of communication, 
f11'd with meal- powder or a flow compoſition, thro* which 
the fire may be convey'd from the bottom of that which is 
conſumed, to the orifice of that next to it, and ſo on ſueceſ- 
ſively to ſuch as have not been fired. 


Huw to Charge a large Water-glebe, with ſeveral liitle ones, 
| and with Crackers, 


be at leaſt one foot diameter, and its height one and a 
let there be a lodge or chamber at bottom to hold the 
powder, which myſt be confin'd therein, by a tampion or 
{topple joined to a round board, fitted exactly to the inſide 
of the globe, through the middle of the ſtopple muſt paſs 
an iron tube fill'd with meal powder; then prepare ſix water- 
balls, or more, if you think fit, ſo that when all are ſet toge- 
ther in the circumference of the globe, they may fill up that 
circle ; each of theſe balls muſt be provided with an iron-fuzee 
in its orifice, fill'd with meal powder. Having charged the 
chamber of the globe with corn-powder, let down the 
forementioned board with the ſtopple upon it, then range the 
ſix water-balls, cover them with another round board, that 
has fix little round holes, correſponding with the ſix iron 
fuzees of the balls, and which muſt a little ſurmount it. This 
laſt board ſpread over with meal and eorn- powder mix'd toge- 
ther, and upon it you place as many rockets as the globe can 
hold: in the midſt of theſe you fix a large rocket, into ht 
Once. 


ln WF a wooden cylinder wade, let the orifice thereof 
alf ; 
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110 Fig. Wes tube may enter, Which is the ſms you, ſeg 
H This 2 2 muſt have holes drill” 4 all round tl 
"forefaid partition or board, to the end that the fire having 
a communication through them, it may reach the running 
rockets, and at the BR ae fire the water - balls, whoſe. 

and from thence, after having 
netrated down to 0 N ber below, it May blow up 
- <1 whole into the air, 2 make a great noiſe. See the figure, 
where A points out the ſix water- balls, B the great rocket in 
the mi ddle of the running ones, C the chamber for the pow- 
der, Da communication, or the iron pipe, to convey the fire 
to. the paper cracker, F the globe, which having been adjuſt- 
ed after the manner directed, cover it cloſe round, dip it in 
tar, to preſerve it from the water. 


To prepare the Water Bee. hive, Gr Her fears both fingle 
; an 4 dou ble 0 


long globe turn'd, whoſe length is two diameters of its 
breadth, or Nurse to the height of your rounding rock- 
ets, which place round the wooden tube marked with A ; this 
muſt be of an equal height with the globe, and be filbꝰd with 
a compoſition of three parts of powder, two of ſaltpetre and 
one of brimſtone ; at the lower end of the globe fix a paper 
cracker C; the letter D is a counterpoiſe of lead, through 
which you convey a little pipe or fuzee, to communicate with 
the charge in the wooden tube; at top fix a round board for a 
balance 8 two little holes which convey the fire to the charge 
for blowing up the rockets. See Fi ig. 57. 


How t» prepare a Water-globe on the outfide with Running- 


Rackets. 
G 


Ta wooden globe perfectly 1 round and hollow, b ore on 
the outſide ſeveral cavities, ſufficient to receive run- 


ning rockets, leaving a quarter of an inch between the ex- 


i. of them, and the compoſition within the ball; 
bore the wood, left between each, with a ſmall gimlet, 

Ay with meal-powder, then put in your. rockets.; ; Clole 
the hl of the globe with a wooden cylinder, that = a 
Ollow 


plane of the 


7 E ſingle bee-fwarm is thus prepared. Have an ob- 
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hollow top, with a touch-hole to receive the priming, the 
bottom ſtop with a ſtopple, which likewiſe has a conveyance 
to the craker that is commonly fixed beneath it; between 
which and the ſtopple fix alſo a leaden counterpoiſe, to keep 
the whole upright in the water. See Fig. 58. C 


. To prepare Water- globes with ſingle or double aſcending Rackets, 


AOR the firſt fort have a globe turned with a tube in the 

middle, half its diameter wide, leaving two inches for 
the placing of ſolid wood at bottom; round this tube bore 
holes for ſmall rockets thereon, after which you. burn, with 


a red hot wire or ſmall iron, touch-holes out of the large 


compoſition, viz. * 1 | 

Two pounds of ſalt-petre, eight ounces of brimſtone, eight 
ounces of meal-powder, twelve ounces of ſaw- duſt, this done, 
cloſe the top With a ſtopple which has a touch-hole in the 
middle, then put a good deal of meal-powder in the ſmall 
tubes, up to the touch-holes ; and after you have placed your 
rockets upon' that, fill the vacancy round with a little corn- 
powder, 'glew over them paper- caps, then dip the globe into 
pitch, but not over the paper covering ; fix a counterpoiſe at 
bottom, and when the fire has burned half way or further in 
the large tube it will communicate through the touch-holes, 
and diſcharge all the rockets at once. : 

The ſecond ſort is done after the ſame manner, only the 
middle tube is not bored ſo wide, becauſe of giving more 
room for two rows of ſmall tubes round it; the firſt row next 
to the tube is bored a little below the middle, the ſecond 
almoſt near to the end thereof ; the touch-holes for the for- 
mer are burnt from the inſide of the great tube, and thoſe of 
the latter from the'outfide hole are clofed again with a wooden 
pin: in the large tube you may lodge a ſtrong report of iron, 
charged with corn-powder, having a touch-hole left at top. 
See ee ET | 


tubes into the little ones, then fill the globe with the following 


FAOR N-powder half a pound, ſaltpetre ſixteen pounds, 


brimſtone four pounds, ivory ſhavings four ounces, ſaws» 
duſt boiled in faltpetre-lee four pounds, 


Meal- 
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Meal-powder one pound, ſaltpetre ſix pounds, brimſtone 


three pounds, iron filings two pounds, and roſin half a pound. 


Meal- powder four pounds, ſaltpetre twenty-four pounds, 
brimſtone twelve pounds, ſaw-duſt eight pounds, powdered 
glaſs half a pound, and camphir half a pound. 

Corn-powder one ounce, ſaltpetre twelve ounces, brim- 
ftone four ounces, and ſaw-duſt three ounces. | 
- Saltpetre twelve ounces, brimſtone four ounces, ſaw duſt 
two ounces, melted ſtuff three quarters; this muſt be ram'd 
in tight. | 

eal· powder one pound four ounces, ſaltpetre one pound 
eight ounces, brimſtone nine ounces, ſaw-duſt five ounces, 
pounded glaſs one ounce, melted ſtuff four ouncesz mix them 
together with a little linſeed oil. 
eal-powder eight ounces, ſaltpetre five pounds, brimſtone 
two pounds, copper filings eight ounces and a half, and coarſe 
coal-duſt eight ounces and a half. . 
Saltpetre eight ounces, brimſtone three ounces, ſaw - duſt 
one ounce, and tanners-bark two ounces. 

Saltpetre ſix pounds twelve ounces, brimſtone two pounds 
fourteen ounces, melted ſtuff half a pound, ſaw-duſt one 
pound, coarſe coal-duſt one pound, and pounded glaſs one 
pound, mixed up and moiftened with vinegar. 

Saltpetre two pounds twelve ounces, brimſtone two pounds 
ſix ounces, melted ſtuff four ounces, ſaw-duſt eight ounces, 
charcoal one ounce and a half, and pounded glaſs three quar- 
ters of an ounce, moiſtened with linſeed oil, and mixed up 
with a little corn-powder. 


Charges for double Water-globes. 


Altpetre four pounds ſix ounces, brimſtone one pound four 
ounces, ſaw-duſt half a pound, and coarſe coal-duft ſix 
ounces, moiſtened with a little vinegar or linſeed oil, 
Meal- powder one pound four ounces, brimſtone four ounces, 
and charcoal two ounces, moiſtened with Petrelium oil. 
Saltpetre three pounds, brimſtone a quarter of a pound, and 
fGw-duſt boiled in ſaltpetre ten ounces, moiſtened a little. 
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Charges for Bee-ſwarms. 


| E AL powder thirteen ounces and a half, ſaltpetre ſix 
ounces, brimſtone two ounces and a half, fine charcoal 
three ounces, coarſe charcoal one ounce, and fine ſaw- duſt 
three ounces. g 3 
Meal powder three quarters of a pound, ſaltpetre ſix ounces, 
brimſtone three ounces and a half, fine charcoal four ounces, 
and coarſe charcoal two ounces and a half. | 
Meal powder four parts, ſaltpetre eight parts, brimſtone 
two parts, coarſe charcoal two parts, and fine charcoal one part. 


Odoriſerous, or perfumed Water Balls. 


AVE balls turned about the ſize of large walnuts, fill 

them with any of the compoſitions ſpecified below; after 
they are filled and ready, light and put them into water. 
This is generally done in a large raom or hall, at grand 
entertainments. 


The Compoſition for them are as follows : 


Altpetre four ounces, Storax Calamita, one ounce,. frank- 
incenſe one ounce, maſtic one ounce, amber half an 
ounce, civet half an ounce, ſaw duſt of juniper two ounces, 
ſaw duſt of cypreſs two ounces, and oil of ſpike one ounce. 
Saltpetre two ounces, flower of ſulphur one ounce, cam- 
phir half an ounce, raſpings of yellow amber half an ounce, 
coal of lime-tree wood one ounce, flower of benjamin, or 
Aſſa edorata half an ounce ; let thoſe which are to be pow- 
dered, be done very fine; then mix them together as uſual. 
Saltpetre two ounces, myrrh four ounces, frankincenſe 
three ounces, amber three ounces, maſtic one qunce, camphir 
half an ounce, roſin one ounce, boiled ſaw-duſt one ounce, 
lime-tree coals half an ounce, bees-wax half an ounce ; mix 
them up with a little oil of juniper. 9 
Saltpetre one ounce, myrrh four ounces, frankincenſe two 
ounces and a half, amber two ounces, mother of pearl four 
ounces, melted ſtuff half an ounce, and roſin half an ounce ; 
mix them up with oil of roſes. n 805 
| Meal 
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Meal-powder three ounces, ſaltpetre twelve ounces, frank 
incenſe one ounce, myrrh half an ounce, and charcoal three To prepa 
ounces, mixed with oil of ſpike. ; 

The Manner of preparing the Melted Stuff, : AU 

: , is t] 
FELT twenty-four pounds of ſulphur in a ſhallow earthen I this glob 
pan, over a clear fire, and as it melts, fling in ſixteen i half glob 

ounds of ſaltpetre; ſtir them well together with an iron ſpa- vide eno! 


tula ; as ſoon as they are melted take it off the fire, and add de other 
to it eight pounds of corn powder; mix it well together, and A upon the 
being cooled, pour out this compoſition upon a poliſhed mar- Wlreports an 
ble, or metal- plates, and then divide it into pieces about the dat the h 
fize of a walnut. This compoſition is chiefly uſed in military o ordered 
fire-works, and not for thoſe I am treating of; but for thoſe Wire and fo 
fire-works which are only for pleaſure : it is diſtinguiſhed by Wie other 
warm and cold melted ſtuff, and is prepared in the following Wauſt be ta 
manner. 1 = [onde e eder, þ 
Take for the firſt ſort half a pound of ſaltpetre, grind Mhiven a ca 
among it three quarters of an ounce of antimony, till one We ſame n 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the other; then melt one pound Having 
and a half of brimſtone, put the mix'd ſaltpetre arid antimony Maher half 
to it, and mix them well together; this done put it warm into per. 
a woogen mould of two pieces, which ſhould be well greaſed | 
on the inſide : this ſtuff you break afterwards in bigger or ſo charge ( 
leſſer pieces; it is, on account of its clear fire, uſed to imitate Þ 
ſtars, | | | 


| 1 AK. 
The Manner of preparing the cold melted fluff. 1 at ch. 
| Tra 13 In aquatic; « 
FAN KIND the above ingredients, or eight ounces of meal- ße or ſix | 
ALF powder, four ounces of ſaltpetre, three ounces of brim- ktards or ci 
Rone, and one ounce of coal-duſt, together, till all is of one Newer end v 
colour ; this done, moiſten that ſtuff with the white of eggs, a- plate, in 
-water, or ſize, and make thereof a ſtiff dough; then Wh with was 
rew on a ſmooth board ſome meal powder, roll the dough With the bef 
upon-that a quarter of an inch thick, ſtrew again meal-pow- Wound, you 
der upon it, then cut it in ſquare, pieces, and Jet hem dry; Me Fig. 61. 
or. elſe form ſmall balls of it, of the ſize of a ſmall nut, or WW The othe 
larger; then roll them in meal- powder and put them up to Bis you add 
5 jou ma 
WY 4 Ty ch-hole.” 


a 77 prepare a G lobe which burns like a Star, and leaps about bath 
+ on Land and Water. 


AUSE a globe to be turned of dry wood, whoſediameter 
1 is the length of a half pound or a pound rocket : divide 
A this globe into two equal parts, in the middle of one of the 
balf globes, on the inſide, make a cavity, deep, long, and 
vide enough to hold three or four rockets or crackers, ſo that 
WJ the other half of the globe may be eaſily and cloſely fitted 
upon them; after this take three crackers, one with ſtrong 
I reports and two without any, place them ſo into the hollow, 
chat the head of the one may lay to the other's neck, and be 
J ordered that as ſoon as the one is ſpent, the other may take 
tre and force the globe back, and thus alternately from one to 
Ide other till it comes to the report, which finiſhes, Care 
nuſt be taken that the fire paſſes not from the firſt to the next 
cracker, before it has quite conſumed the firſt ; but as I have 
sven a caution in the article about rockets that run on a cord, 
the ſame may be obſerved here. 

1 BY Having taken care to fix the rockets, cover them with the 
cher half globe, and join them firmly with ftrong paſted 
. aper. 


r d charge Globes, which leap on Land, with Iron and Paper 


Crackers, 


AKE a hollow wooden globe, which has a touch-hole 
at the top, in the form of a ſmall cylinder ; fill it with 
In aquatic compoſition quite full; then bore into the charge 
Ire or ſix holes about half an inch wide, in which put iron 
etards or crackers, which run tapering ; provide them at the 
wer end with a ſmall touch-hole, and cover the top with a 
Jn-plate, in which there is four holes, which you muſt cloſe 
with wads of paper or tow, after you have filled them 
ich the beſt corn-powder : and when you fire them on even 
7 you will ſee them leap as often as a cracker goes off. 
ee Fig. 61. | 

The other ſort is not much unlike the firſt, except that to 
us you add a certain number of crackers, which are diſpoſed 


you may obſerve in Fig. 62. A the crackers, B the 
Ioch-hole. * Hou 
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Haw the Glabes, diſcharg'd out of a Mortar, are made and 
ordered. | 


IRST find the mouth of the mortar, and divide it in | 


twelve parts; then have a globe turn'd of wood, which 


1s two diameters of the mouth high ; divide the diameter in | 


fix equal parts, and let the height between A and C be the F 
diameter of the globe, the radius of the ſemi-circle CI, ſhall F 
be one ſixth, or half the height of the globe, the thickneſs of ; 
the wood H I, ſhall be £ of the above diameter, and the 
thickneſs of the cover of the diameter of the globe; the dia- 


meter of the cavity of the globe five {txths of its whole diame- | 


ter; the height of the priming chamber B F ſhall be one ſixth 


1 


— 
* 
* 
— 
1 


and a half of the diameter, but its breadth only one ſixth; ; 


the diameter of the touch-hole is one fourth or one ſixth of ; 
that of the chamber: for the better underſtanding theſe direc- Y 


tions, ſee Fig. 63. | | 
filling theſe globes is thus. 


The manner of | 


Take hollow canes or common reeds, cut them into length 


to fit the cavity of the globe, and fill them with a weak com- 
poſition made of three parts meal- powder, two of coal, and 
one of brimſtone, moiſten'd with a little linſeed oil; except . 


ing the lower ends of them, which reſt upon the bottom of the 
globe, which muſt haye meal-powder only, moiſten'd like 


Ne 99 is the repreſentation of a globe, which plainly ſhe 
its conſtruction: the great globe Which contains the leſſer 
the fame as deſcribed above; for it is charged with e J: 
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rockets, as that of 97. However with this difference, that 
this is lined but with ſingle rockets, and the other is fill'd up 
with them. In the midft of theſe rockets fix a globe in a cy- 
lindrical form,. with a flat bottom, and a chamber and touch- 
hole at A, the cavity of this inner globe is fill'd with iron crack- 
ers, and cover'd with a flat covering: the priming chamber 
fill wich the ſame compoſition as has been directed for 
the above globes; the fuzees muſt be fill'd with good 
meal- powder. | | 

No 100 ſhews another ſort of globe, which is prepared 
thus. Firſt get a wooden globe, in the middle whereof fix a 
mortar with a little chamber for powder, round which form 
a lodge, for ranging paper tubes; this lodge muſt have a 
groove or channel, fill'd with meal-powder, to convey the 


fre all round; this done, put a globe into the mortar, fill'd 
of with running rockets, crackers, reeds, or ſtars and ſparks ; 
* 


nd having placed your paper tubes fill'd with running rock- 

Jets round the groove, cover them about with ſtrong paſted 

paper and cloth, dipp'd in glue, as has been directed. The 

figure of this globe will jlluſtrate the deſcription, A ſhews 

WM the mortar, B the touch-hole, C the priming chamber, D 
che priming of the mortar, E in the other figure repreſents 

pe the order in which the paper tubes are placed upon the 
eroove. | 


IN 7: form Letters, and all Sorts of Figures which may be repreſents 
ed in the open Air in a dark Night. 


breadth and thickneſs, as thoſe already deſcrib'd, only the 
priming chamber muſt be the height and breadth of one 
eth of the diameter of the whole globe. Beſides this cham- 
ber there muſt be another B, for corn powder, the height 
nnd breadth muſt be equal to 28 of the diameter of the globe, 
che vent-hole muſt be a quarter of the powder or prim- 
Ing- chamber; you muſt alſo have another globe in a cy- 
WJ indrical form, the bottom of which muſt be rounded on 
Tie outſide, as may be obſerved in the ſame figure by F, 
de cover muſt be let a little into the inner ſurface of the 
over of the great globe, to keep it firm, placing this leſſer 
; ; lobe perpendicularly over the chamber, which is fill'd with 
eig corn-powder. 2 Fill 


RO VIDE a wooden globe of the ſame form, height, 
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Fill the cavity of the little globe with running rockets, 
ſtars and ſparks, as may be ſeen in the figure at the bottom 
of the large globe; having furniſhed the vent-hole with 
meal, and the chamber with corn powder, put about the 
{mall globe the ſame compoſition, mix'd promiſcuouſly toge- 
ther, and on this, fit a flat wooden ring, very tight to the 
globe, in which bore holes, as you ſee in Fig. 101. Your 
globe being thus prepared, take two long thin flips of whale- 
bone, which bend eaſily without breaking; join them to- 
gether parallel, ſo as to have their bendings oppoſite to each 
other, and make a ſtraight piece; take two of theſe long 
pieces and join them, as is ſeen in A, by two ſhorter pieces 
at both ends, ſo as to make a right angled paralelogram, 
RSTU ; within this frame form your letters, either of wire 
or whale-borie, placing each about a hand's breadth from 
the other; and having fix'd your letters, wrap them neatly 
round in quick tow from one end to the other, taking care 
that none of it entangle about the frame, left when the let- 
ters burn, their lame ſhould be confounded in one another ; 
then ſteep your letters in brandy, wherein before you have 
diliolv'd ſome gum-arabick, and in drying, ftrew them 
ever with meal-powder; if you would have your letters 
deſcend perpendicular to the horizon, you muſt faſten two 
ſmall weights to your frame, at T and U, but if parallel to 
the plane of the horizon, you muſt have a weight at each cor- 
ner; having order'd it thus, bend it round to go in the in- 
ner circumference of the great globe, and let it reſt perpen- 
dicular on the wooden ring, and fill the empty places about 
the letters with meal powder; then cover it up, and prepare 
me globe fit for the mortar, as uſual ; it will have a delight- 


ful effec}. 
#021905 2003 To prepare the Buick Tow. 


AKE either flax, hemp, or cotton, of two or three ſtrands, 
. 5 _ twiſt them flightly and put them into a clean glaz'd ear- 
then pan, pour on them good white-wine-vinegar four parts, 
urine two parts, brandy one part, purified ſaltpetre one part, 
meal-powder one part, boil it all together over a quick on 
; Ou | t 
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I till all the moiſture is evaporated ; then ſtrew meal-pow- 
h der on an even board, and roll your match therein, then let it 
\e dry either in the ſun or ſhade. This ſort of match burns and 
>= | conſumes very quick, but if you would have it burn ſlower, 
ne make the liquor weaker, boiling the match in ſaltpetre and 
ur & vinegar only, and ſtrewing meal-powder in it, let it dry. 

e- Another ſort of match is made by ſome which is not twiſted 
o- at all, but only dip'd in brandy for ſome hours, then pow- 
ch dered over with meal-powder and dry'd ; ſome diſſolve a little 
ng um- arabic or tragacant in the brandy, this will make it ſtick 
es the better to any thing. 


Ire To prepare the ligbt Balls, proper to be uſed at Bon- 


Feng. ! 


brimſtone, four pounds of roſin and four pounds of coal, 
let- and half a pound of pitch ; having powdered all theſe ingredi- 
er; © ents, put them into a kettle or glaz'd earthen pan, over a 
ave WF coal fire, and let it melt; then throw as much hemp, or 
em flax into it as may be ſufficient to ſoak. it up; then 
ters take it off the fire, and whilſt | it is cooling, form it inta 
two IN balls. 

ito You may wrap them up in tow, and put them either into 
cor- FF rockets or globes, 


To prepare the Poſie for Stars and Sparks. 


AKE five ounces and a half of mcal-powder, one 
pound twelve ounces of brimſtone. Or, 

Take three pounds of meal-powder, ſix pounds of ſalt- 
petre, one pound of brimſtone, two pounds of camphir, and 
two ounces of tanner's bark or ſaw- duſt. Moiſten all theſe 
ingredients with linſeed oil. 

Take meal- powder one pound, ſaltpetre four pounds, brim- 
ſtone half a pound, and powder'd glaſs {1x ounces ; moiſtened 
with a little linſeed oil. 

daltpetre half a pound, brimſtone two ounces, antimony 
one ounce, and meal powder three ounces, 

daltpetre half a pound, brimſtone three ounces, antimony 
one ounce, and iron file-duſt half an ounce. 

Saltpetre two pounds, meal powder ten pounds, and brim- 
tone one pound, V2 Saltpetre 


tly TAKE two pounds of crude-antimony, four pounds of 
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Saltpetre one pound, brimſtone half a pound, meal-powder 
three ounces, and antimony one ounce. 

Having mixed and prepared your ingredients, boil ſome 
flax in ſaltpetre lee and camphir, then cut it ſmall and mix it 
up with any of the above compoſitions, which muſt be moiſten- 
ed with either the white of eggs, gum, or ſize : form this into 
little balls of the ſize of a hazenut, ſtrew them over with 
meal-powder and let them dry. 

To cauſe the ſtars to burn very bright, make your com- 
poſition of one ounce and three quarters of ſaltpetre, three 
quarters of an ounce of brimſtone, and a quarter of an ounce 
of powder. | 

Saltpetre two pounds, brimſtone fourteen pounds and a half, 
and meal- powder 11x ounces. 

The paſte or melted ftuff above mentioned, is alſo made uſe 
of for the ſame purpoſe, wrapt in tow. 


To project Globes from a Mortar, and the Quantity of Powder 
required for that Purpoſe. 


H E globes being of wood, it is requiſite that the char- 

ges for them ſhould be agreeable to their ſubſtance, for 
which end they are firſt weighed, allowing for each pound of 
its weight a quarter of an ounce of gun-powder, For ex- 
ample, if your globe weighs forty pounds, you muſt, to diſ- 
charge it, allow ten ounces of powder. 

The charge is thus performed; put the powder into the 
chamber of the mortar, and cover it with ſtraw, hay, hemp, 
or flax, ſo as to fill it quite full; or if the chamber of the 
mortar be too big, get one turned of wood equal in height 
and breadth to the chamber of the mortar, that contains the 
charge of powder required; pierce this with a red hot wire, 
from the bottom of the wood to the centre of the bottom of 
the chamber in it, not perpendicular but ſlanting, as from c Þ 
to à in Fig. A. The place, where the touch-hole begins, 
muſt be mark'd, ſo that you may turn it to correſpond with 
the touch- hole of the mortar. When you would load your 
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wooden chamber, in which is the powder requir'd to diſcharge 
the globe; then fix the touch-hole of the globe exactly upon 
the chamber, wrapping it in hemp, &c. to make it ſtand up- 
right, \F£ 1 

be mortars contrived on purpoſe for globes are more 
commodious, and one is more certain in projecting them: 
theſe are caſt as follows: the length of the mortar with the 
chamber without the bottom, is two diameters of the mouth; 
the bottom is one fifth thick; the chamber is half the diame- 
ter of the mouth long, and a quarter wide, oval at bottom; 
the ſides are an eighth of the diameter of the mouth thick, 
which is encreaſed at bottom to a third; the thickneſs about 
the chamber is a fourth part. 

Some prepare theſe balls with ſaltpetre four pounds, brimſtone 
one pound and a half, powder half a pound, antimony ſix 
ounces, and charcoal half an ounce. | + 

Saltpetre four pounds, brimſtone three pounds, camphir a 
quarter of a pound, and powder half a pound, 
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1 


The Art of dying 81L KS, Woxs TE Ds, Cor- 
| ToNs, &c. of various Colours, 


HE art of dying in colours is of great antiquity, 
| as appears both from ſacred and profane hiſtory ; 


but who were the firſt inventors thereof, is 

uncertain ; however, for the generality it is con- 
jectured that like many others it had its firſt birth by accident: 
the juices of certain fruits, leaves, &c. accidentally cruſhed, 
are ſuppoſed to have given the firſt hint. Purple, an animal 
Juice, found in a muſſel, was firſt diſcovered to be of a tinging 
quality, by a dog's catching one of the purple-fiſhes among the 
rocks, which in eating ftained his mouth with that pre- 
cious colour: this colour was in ſo high eſteem among the 
Romans, that none but their emperors were ſuffered to wear it. 
J could give the curious a long hiftorical and ſpeculative ac- 
count concerning this ingenious art, but being a ſubject not 
ſuitable to the intent of this work, I ſhall only inform 
my readers of the practice thereof, in as conciſe and plain a 
manner as poſſible. My firſt leſſon is: 


Tow to dye Silk or Worfled of a fine Carnation Colour, 


IRS take to each pound of filk, four handfuls of whea- 

ten bran, put it in two pails of water, boil it, pour it in- 
to a tub, and let it ſtand all night; then take half the quanti- 
ty of that water, put into it j a pound of allum, 4 of a pound 
of red tartar, beaten to a fine powder, and 2 an ounce of 
fine powdered curcumi; boil them together, and ſtir them 
well about with a ſtick ; after they have boiled for a quar- 
ter of an hour, take the kettle off the fire, put in the filk, 
and cover the kettle cloſe to prevent the ſteam from flying 
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water, beatand wring it on a wooden pin, and hang it up to 
dry. | 

Mben take } of a pound of gallnuts, beat them fine, and 
put the powder thereof into a pail of river- water; boil it, 
for one hour ; then take off the kettle, and when you can 
bear your hand therein, put in your ſilk, and let it lay 
therein an hour, then take it out and hang it up to dry. 
When the ſilk is dry, and you would dye it of a crimſon 
colour, weigh to each pound of filk 4 of an ounce of 
cochineel, which beat to a fine-powder, and fift it through a 
fine hair fieve; then put it in the pail with the remainin 
lee, and having mix'd it well, pour it into a kettle, and 
when it boils, cover it well to prevent any duſt coming to 
it; after you have put it in 4 ofa pound, and two ounces and 
a half of tartar, both finely powdered, let it boil for a 4 of 
an hour ; then take it off the fire, let it cool a little and 

in the ſilk, ſtir it well with a ſtick to prevent its being cloud- 
ed, and when cold wring it out. If the colour is nat de 
enough, hang the kettle again over the fire, and when it has 
boiled and is grown lukewarm again, repeat the ſtirring of 
the ſilk therein; then hang it upon a wooded pin which is 
faſtened in a poſt, wring and beat it with a ſtick; after this 
rince the dyed ſilk in hot lee, wherein to one pound of ſilk, 
you have diſſolved + an ounce of Newca/tle ſoap, afterwards 
rince it in cold water. Hang the ſkains of raw-ſfilk on a 


wooden pin, putting a little hand-ſtick to the bottom part, 


and thus having worked, wrung and beat it round, you muſt 
hang it up to dry. 


Anct her Method to dye Silk of a crimſon Red. 


A K E of good Roman allum + an ounce, tartar one 
ounce, ſpirit of vitriol + of an ounce, and put them 
pulverized into a pewter kettle, and pour as much water on 
them as is ſufficient for the quantity of + an ounce of the ſilk 
you purpoſe to dye; when it is ready to boil, put in the ſilk, 
which befofe you muſt boil in bran; boil it for an hour or 
more, then wring it out, and put to the liquor 3 an ounce of 
cochineel finely powdered, and 60 drops of ſpirit of vitriol ; 


when 
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when ready to boil, put in the ſilk again, and let it ſoak for 
four hours; then take clean water, drop into it a little 
ſpirit of vitriol, rince therein the ſilk, take it out again, and 
dry it on ſticks in the ſhade. This will be a high colour, 
but if you would have it of a deep crimſon, you take, inſtead 
of ſpirit of vitriol, ſpirit of ſal-armoniac, to rince your 
ſilk in. | I, | 


General Obſervations in dying Crimfon, Scarlet, or Purple. 


1. V OUR copper or kettle muſt be of good pewter, 
1 auite clean and free from any ſoil or greaſe. 


2. The prepared tartar muſt be-put in when the water is 
luke-warm. 33 


3. I you intend to dye woollen or worſted yarn, you may 
put it in the firſt boiling, and let it boil for two hours. 


4. When boil'd take it out, rince it, clean the kettle, and 
put in the water for the ſecond boiling. 


5. This ſecond boiling is performed in the ſame manner as 
the firſt ; then put in cochineal finely powdered, when it boils 
hard, ſtir it well about. 


6. Then the ſilk, which before has been waſhed and clean- 
ſed in the firſt lee, is put in on a winch, which is continually } 
turned about, in order to prevent the colours from fixing in | 


clouds. 


7. When the colour is to your mind, take it out of the 


copper, rince it clean, and hang it up in a room or a ſhady | 


place, where it may be free from duſt, 


8. You muſt obſerve, that when the aqua-fortis is put into | 
the ſecond boiling, it cauſes a coarſe froth to ſwim at top, 


which you muſt carefully take off, 
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How to diſſolve the Pewter for dyer's Aqua- Fortis. 


AK E fine pewter, pour firſt a little clear water over 

it, then pour on the aqua-fortis, which will diſſolve it. 
T he ſolution is of a whey or milk colour, temper it by add- 
ing more aqua-fortis, till it is clear. 'The common propor- 
tion is, to one ounce of aqua-fortis add a quarter of an ounce 
of pewter, 


To dye a Crimſon with Orchal, 


U T clean water into the copper, and to each pound of 

filk take 12 ounces of orchal: in this turn your ſilk and 
wring it out; then diſſolve to each pound of ſilk + of a pound 
of allum, and as much of white arfenic ; in this liquor put 
the ſilk all night to ſoak; then wring it out; this done, take 
to each pound of ſilk, two ounces of cochineal, two ounces 
of galls, two ounces of gum, with a little curcuma : in this 
boil the ſilk for two hours; then put in a little zepſie, let it 
ſoak all night, and in the morning rince it out. 


To dye a Violet Colour, 


IRS T boil your filk in bran and allum, as has been 
ſhewn above ; then clean your copper, and with clean 
water, put to each pound of ſilk, one ounce of galls, one 
ounce and a half of cochineal finely powdered, and one ounce 
of gum-arabick, boil it together like the crimſon red ; leave 
it all night, and the next morning take out your ſilk, and 
rince it in fair water. | 


To dye Worfted, Stuff, ar Yarn ef a Crimſon Colour. 


A K E to each pound of worſted, two ounces of allum, 
two ounces of white tartar, two ounces of aqua: fortis, 
3 an ounce of pewter, & of a pound of madder, and 4 of a 
pound of logwood, put them together in fair water, boiling 
the worſted therein for a conſiderable time; then take it out 
of the copper, and when cool, rince it in clean water : then 
boil it again, and put to each pound of worſted, + of a pound 
of logwood. | Another 
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Another Method. 


AKE to eight pounds of worſted, fix gallons of water, 
and eight bandfuls of wheaten bran ;. let them ſtand all 
night to ſettle, in the morning pour it clear off, and filtrate 
it ; take thereof half the quantity, adding as much clear wa- 
ter to it; boil it up, and put into it one pound of allum, 
and half a pound of tartar; then put in the worſted, and let 
it boil for two hours, ſtirring it up and down all the while it 
is boiling with a ſtick. Then boil the other half part of your 
bran-water, mixing it with the ſame quantity of fair water 
as before ; when it boils, put into it four ounces of cochineal, 
two ounces of fine powder'd tartar ; ſtir it well about, and 
when it has boiled for a little while, put in your ſtuffs : keep 
Kirring it from one end of the copper to the other with a 
ſtick, or turn it on a winch, till you ſee the colour is to 
your mind, then take it out of the copper, let it cool, and 
rince it in fair water. 


Another for Silk. 
Ter to each pound of filk, a quarter of a pound 


of fernambuca, boil it up, and ſtrain it thro” a ſieve in- 
to a tub, and pdur water to it, till it is juſt luke- warm: 
in this turn your ſilk, which before has been prepared as has 
been directed, and when all the ſtrength is drawn out, rince, 


wring and dry 1t. 


Another fine Carnation, 


NAK E to each pound of ilk, after it is rinc'd and dry'd, 
four pounds of ſaflower, put the ſaflower in a bag, 

and waſh it in clean water, till the water comes clear from 
it; then take the ſaflower out of the bay, preſs it between 


your hands, and rub it aſunder in a clean tub; take to each 


pound of ſilk, four ounces of pot-aſnes, work it well toge- 
ther with the ſafower, divide it into two parts, pour one part 
thereof into a cloſe ſack, that will keep the pot-aſhes from 
coming out, other wiſe it will make the ſilk ſpeckled, and 


pour clear water over, to draw the ſtrength out of the 


ſafflower; 
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ſafflower; then take to each pound of ſilk, a quarter of a pint 
of lemon juice; divide that alſo into two parts, and put each 
to the two quantities of ſafflower, hang your ſilk well dryed 
on clean ſticks: and dip it in the firſt part of the liquor con- 
tinually for an hour ; then wring it well out, and hang it 
again on ſticks; having prepared tne other part of the ſaf- 
flower as you did the firſt, dip it therein as before for the 
ſpace of an hour ; then wring it well and hang it up to dry 
in the ſhade, and you will have a fine colour. 


A Carnation for Moollen. 


* 


A K E four ounces of ceruſe, three ounces and a half 
of arſenic, one pound of burned tartar, one pound of 
allum; boil your ſtuffs with thoſe ingredients for two hours; 
then take it out, and hang it up; the next morning make a 
dye of two pounds of good madder, a quarter of a pound of 


orlean, two ounces of curcumi, and three ounces of aqua- 
fortis. 


To dye a Carnation on Sill, or Cotton, with Fernambuca, 


AK E three pounds of allum, three ounces of arſenic, 

four ounces of ceruſe; boil your ſilk or cotton therein 
for an hour ; then take it out and rince it in fair water ; after 
which make a lee of eight pounds of madder, and two ounces 
of ſal-armoniac, ſoak the ſilk or cotton therein all night, 
then boil it a little in fair water, and put into it one ounce of 
pot-aſhes ; then pour in ſome of the lee, and every time you 


pour, the colour will grow the deeper, ſo that you may bring 


it to what degree or ſhade you pleaſe. 


Another Method. 


K \ AK E to one pound of ſilk, cotton, or yarn, one ounce 
of tartar, and half an ounce of white ſtarch ; boil them 
together in fair water ; then put in one quarter of an ounce of 


cochineel, a quarter of an ounce of ſtarch, and a quarter of 


an ounce of pewter, diſſolved in half an ounce of aqua-fortis, 
and mixed with fair water; when the water with the ſtarch and 
tartar. has boiled for ſome time, ſupply it with the cochinec} 
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and the above aqua- fortis; put in- your ſilk, or whatever you 
have a mind to dye, and you will have it of a fine colour. 


Another Met bod. 


AK E one ounce of tartar, ſtarch and lemon juice, of 

each half an ounce, and cream of tartar a quarter of 
an ounce; boil them together in fair water, adding a quarter 
of an ounce of curcumi : put in half an ounce or cochineel, 
and a little while after one ounce of aqua-fortis, in which you 
have diſſolved a quarter of an ounce of pewter, and then put 
in your ſilk. 


To aye Yarn or Linnen of a laſting Violet Colour. 


T: AKE one pound of tartar, half a pound of allum, two , | 


ounces of fernambuca, and half an ounce of ſaltpetre; boil 
them together, then let them cool a little, and put in your 
yarn ; let it ſoak for four hours, keeping the dye hot but not 
boiling, after which rince and dry it. | 


Haw to prepare or ſet a blue Vat for dying. 


E AT ſoft water in a kettle or copper, fling four or five 

handfuls of wheaten bran, together with four pound of 
pot-aſhes into it, when that is diffolved boil it for an hour, and 
then add four pounds of madder; with this boil it for an 
hour longer, then pour the water into the vat, fill it not full 
by the height of a foot, and then cover your vat; then ſet it 
with indigo and woad, of each fix pounds, and two pounds of 
pot-aſhes ; put this into a ſmall kettle in warm water, ſet it 
on a ſlow fire, and let it boil gently for half an hour, ſtirring it 
all the while ; then pour that to the other liquors already in 
the vat. . 

To ſet a vat wich indigo only, you muſt boil the firſt lee 
with pot- aſhes, four or five handfuls of bran, and half or three 
quarters of a pound of madder; this you boil a quarter of an 
hour, and when ſettled it will be fit for uſe. Then grind your 
indigo in a copper bowl, with an iron ſmooth ball very 
fine, pouring on ſome of the lee, and mixing it together; 
when ſettled, pour the clear into the blue vat, and on the 
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ſediment of the indigo, pour again ſome of the lee ; this you 
ſhould repeat till you ſee the blue tincture is extracted clearly 
from it. - | 
It is to be obſerved, that the madder muſt be but ſparingly 
uſed, for it only alters the colour, and makes it of a violet 
blue, which, if you deſign to have, cochineal is the fitter for. 
The mix'd colours in blue are the following : dark blue, 
deep blue, high blue, ſky blue, pale blue, dead blue, and 
whitiſh blue. 
By mixing of blue and crimſon, is produced purple, co- 
lumbine, amaranth, and violet colours; alſo from thoſe mix- 
tures may be drawn the pearl, filver, gridelin, &c, colours. 
From a middling blue and crimſon are produced the follow- 
ing colours, viz. the panſy, brown grey, and deep brown, 
Care muſt be taken that in ſetting the blue vat, you do 
not overboil the lee, by which the colour becomes muddy 
and changeable ; be alfo ſparing with the pot- aſhes, for too 
much thereof gives the blue a greeniſh and falſe hue ; but 
experience is the beſt inſtructer in this. 


Another Direction how to ſet a blue Vat; together with 
ſeveral Obſervations in the Management thereof, both for 
Silk or Worſted. 


AK E half a buſhel of clean beech aſhes, well ſifted, 
of this make a lee with three pails of river or rain-water, 
pour it into a tub, and put in two handfuls of wheaten bran, 
two ounces of madder, two ounces of white tartar finely pow- 
dered, one pound of pot-aſhes, half a pound of indigo pounded ; 
ſtir it all well together, once every 12 hours for 14 days ſuc- 
ceſſively, till the liquid appears green on your fingers, and 
it is fit to dye; however, when ready, ſtir it every morning, 
and, when you have done, cover it. ; 

When you are goingtodye ſilk, firſt waſh the ſilk, in afreſh 
warm lee, wring it out and dip it into the vat; £9 may dye 
it what ſhade you pleaſe, by holding it longer or ſhorter in the 
dye, | 
: When the colour is to your mind, wring the ſilk, and han- 
ing another tub ready at hand, with a clear lee, rince therein 
your ſilk, then waſh and beat it in fair water, and hang it up 


to dry. 
When 
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When the vat is waſted, fill it with the lee, but if it grows 
too weak ſupply it with half a pound of pot-aſhes, half a 

und of madder, one handful of wheat-bran, and half an 
handful of white tartar ; let it ſtand for eight days, ſtirring it 
every 12 hours, and it will be again fit for uſe. 


Another Method for Moollen. 


ILLa kettle or copper with water; boil it up, and put 

pot aſhes into it; after it has boil'd with that a little, put 
in two or three handfuls of bran, let it boil for 4 of an hour, 
then cover it; take it off the fire and let it ſettle. 
Pound the indigo as fine as flower : then pour off the above 
lee to it, ſtir and let it ſettle, and pour the clear lee into the 
vat; then pour more lee to the ſediment, ſtir it, and when 
ſettled, pour that into the vat alſo; repeat this till the indigo 
is waſted. Or, | 1 

Take to 4 of a pound of indigo, ? a pound of pot-aſhes, 

4 of a pound of madder, three handfuls of borax, let it boil 
for + an hour, and then ſettle; with this lee grind your 
indigo in a copper bowl ; put this on an old vat of indigo, 
or on a new. one of woad, and it will make it fit for uſe in 
24 hours. 


To dye Silk of a Straw Yellow. 


AK E allum and rinſe your ſilk well, as has been direct- 
ed before, then take and boil to each pound of filk one 


pound of fuſtic or rocaw, and let them ſtand for 4 of an hour; 


then put into a tub, large enough for the quantity of the ſilk, 
a ſufficient quantity of that lee and fair water; in this rince 
the ſilk ; fill the kettle again with water, and let it boil for 
an hour, and having wrung the ſilk out of the firft liquor 
and hung it on fticks, prepare a ſtronger lee than the fy 
in this you dip your filk ſo long till the colour is to your mind. 


Another Method. | 


U T into a clean copper or kettle to each pound of ſilk, 
two pounds of fuſtick, let it boil for an hour, then put in 

fix ounces of gall, let it boil together + an hour longer; the 
ſilk being allum'd and rinc'd, is turn'd about in this colour, 
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then take it out of the kettle, and wring it out ; dip it in pot- 
aſh lee, and wring it out again ; then put it into the copper, 
let it ſoak a whole night, and in the morning rince, beat it 
out, and hang it up ta dry: 


Of dying Silk, &c. of different Greens. 
1 middling colour of blue and yellow produces a light 


green, graſs green, laurel green, ſeagreen, &c. 

All olive colours, from the deepeſt to the lighteſt, are no- 
thing elſe but green colours, which by walnut-tree root, 
fuſtic or ſoot of the chimneys, are chang'd to what ſhade you 
pleaſe. 


A fine Green for dying Silk; 


1 to one pound of ſilk 4 of a pound of allum, two 
ounces of white tartar, put them together in hot water 
to diſſolve, and when ſo, put in your ſilk, and let it ſoak all 
night, take it out the next morning, and hang it up to dry 
then take one pound of fuſtic, boil it in four gallons of wa- 
ter, for an hour long ; take out the fuſtic, fling it away, and 
put into the copper ? an ounce of fine beaten verdigreaſe, ſtir it 
about for & of an hour, draw it off into a tub, and let it cool, 
then put into that colour an ounce of pot-aſhes, ſtir it toge- 
ther with a tick, dip into it your ſilk, ſo long till you think 
it yellow enough, then rince it in fair water and hang it up to 
dry; then dip it in the blue vat, till you think it enough; 
rince it again and beat it over the pin, and hang it up to dry; 
thus you may change the ſhades of your green by dipping ei- 
ther more or leſs, in the blue or yellow. 5 
For the green, take to one pound of ſilk three ounces of 
verdigreaſe, beaten to a fine powder, infuſe it ina pint of wine 
Vinegar for a night; then put it before the fire, when hot ſtir 
it with a ſtick, and keep it from boiling; in this put your 
filk two or three hours, ot if you would have it of a light co- 
lour, let it ſoak but for 5 of an hour, then take ſcalding hot 
water, and in a trough, rub'd over with Newca/tle ſoap, beat 
and work it up to a clear lather, in this rince your ſilk, then 
hang it up to dry; rince it again in river- water, beat it well, 
and when it is well clean'd, 4 dry'd, dreſs it. 
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How to dye Linnen of a Green Cultur. 


OO AK your linnen over night, in ſtrong allum water, 

then take it out dry; take woad, boil it for an hour long; 
take out the woad, and put in one ounce of powder'd verdi- 
greaſe, or according to the quantity you have to dye, more'or 
leſs ; ſtir it, together with the linnen, briſkly about; then put 
in a piece of pot-aſh, the bigneſs of an hen's egg, and you will 
have your linnen of a yellow colour, wiiich when dry'd a lit- 
tle, being put into a blue vat, will turn green. 


To dye Yarn of a Yellow Golour. 


N a copper of ſtrong lee put a bundle of woad, and let it 
boil, then pour off the lee, and take to one pound and a 
half of yarn, half an ounce of verdigreaſe, and half an ounce 
of allum, put it into a quart of brown braſil-wood liquor, 
bail'd with {ee, ſtir it well together, and pour it in and mix it 
with the woad-lee; in this ſoak your yarn over night, and it 
will be of a good yellow. 


To dye Green Yarn or Linnen Black. 


AK E a ſharp lee, put in three pounds of brown braſil, 

and let it boil for ſome time, then pour off the colour 

from the chips, into a tub, add to it one ounce of gum arabick, 

one ounce of allum, one ounce of verdigreaſe; in this lay your 

yarn or linnen to ſoak over night, and it will be of a good 
black. | 


To dye Silk an Orange Colour. 


F TER you have clean'd your kettle well, fill it with 
clean rain water, and take to each pound of ſilk four 
ounces of pot aſhes, and four ounces of orlean, ſift it through 
a ſieve into the kettle ; when it is well melted, and you have 
taken care not to let any of thoſe ingredients ſtick about the 


kettle, then put in your ſilk, which before you have prepared 


and allum'd as has been directed; turn it round on the winch 


and let it boil up, then take and wring it out, beat it and 
rince it; then prepare another kettle, and take to each pound 
of ſilk twelve ounces of gall-nats, let the gall- nuts boil for two 
hours, then cool for the ſame ſpace of time; after which put 
| 4 * 
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in the ſilk for three or four hours, then wiring it out, rince, 
beat and dry it. 


Another Orange Colour. - 


OAK the white ſilk in allum water like as you do in dying 
of yellow: then take two ounces of orleans- yellow, put it 
over night in water, together with one ounce of pot-aſhes: boil 
it up, add to it, after it has boil'd half an hour, one ounce of 
powdered curcumi, ſtir it with a ſtick, and after a little while 
put your allum'd filk into it for two or three hours, according 
to what height you would have your colour; then rince it out 
in clear ſoap-ſuds, till it looks clear, afterwards clear it in fait 
water, and dreſs it according to art. 


A fine Brimſtane Yellow for MWorſted. 
4 | 


AKE three pound of allum, one pound of tartar, and 

three ounces of falt; boil the cloth with theſe mate- 
rials for one hour; then pour off that water, and pour freſh 
into the kettle, make a lee of ſhart and pot aſhes, let it boil 
well, and then turn thecloth twice or thrice quickly through 
upon the winch, and it will have a fine brimſtone colour, 


A Ea Colour. 


A K E three pounds of allum, three ounces of ceruſe, 

three ounces of arſenic, with theſe ingredients boil the 
cloth for an hour and an half; then pour off that water and 
make a lee of 16 pounds of yellow flowers, three ounces of cur- 
cumi; then draw or winch your cloth through quickly, and 
you will have it of a fine lemon- colour. 


To dye an Olive Colour, 
TO dye this colour obſerve the firſt directions for dying 


a brimſtone colour; then make a lee of gall- nuts and 


vitriol, but not too ſtrong ; draw your ſtuff quickly through, 


three or four times, according as you would have it, either 
deeper or lighter. 


2 2: To 
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To dye a Geld C:hur. 


AVING firſt dy'd your ſilk, worſted, cotton or linnen 

of a yellow colour, take to each pound of the commo- 

dity, one ounce of fiſet wood or yellow chips, and of pot-aſhes 

the quantity of a bean, boil this for half an hour, then put in your 
filk, and turn ito Jong, till the colour is to your liking.” 


— 


1 


The Dutch Manner of dying Scarlet. 


OIL the cloth in allum, tartar, ſalgemma, aqua-fortis, and 
pea-flowers, either in a pewter kettle or with aqua: fortis, 
in which pewter is diffolv'd ; then put into the ſame kettle, 
ſtarch, tartar and cochineal finely powdered, ſtirring or turn- 
ing the cloth well about, and thus you may, by adding more 
or leſs cochineal, raiſe the colour to what height you pleaſe. 


_ Obſervations fer dying Cloth of a Red or $, carlet Colour. 


HE cloth muſt be well ſoak'd in a lee made of al- 
lum and tartar, this is commonly done with two. 
parts of allum and one part of tartar. 

2, For ſtrengthening the red colour, you prepare a water of 
bran or ſtarch ; the bran water is thus prepared; take five or, 
{ix quarts of wheaten bran, boil it over a ſlow fire in rain-water 
for a quarter of an hour, and then put it with ſome cold wa- 
ter into a {mall veſſel, mixing it up with a handful of leaven, 
the ſowerer tis made. the better it is; this cauſes the water to. 
be ſoft, and the cloth to become mellow; it is commonly uſed 
in the firſt boiling, and mix'd. with the allum- water, 

3. Agaric, is an ingredient uſed in dying of reds, but few. 
dyers can give any reaſon for its virtue, but as it is of a dry 
fpungy nature, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that it, contraQts 
the greafineſs which might happen to be in the dye. 

4. Theuſe of arſenic is not a very neceſſary, but a very 


dangerous ingredient; aqua fortis, or ſpirit of ſalt, will ſupply 


its place as well. 

. To give a true deſcription of ſcarlet, it is nothing dle 
but a ſort of crimſon colour, the aqua fortis is the chief ingre- 
dient for the change thereof; this may be try'd in a wine glaſs, 
wherein a deep crimſon colour may, by adding drops of aqua: 
for tis to it, be changed into a ſcarlet, or to a perfect yellow. 

6, Obſerve 
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6. Obſerve that you always take one part of tartar to two 
parts of allum ; moſt dyers prefer the white before the red tar- 
tar, but however, in crimſon colours and others that turn up- 
on the brown, the red tartar is choſe by many as preferable to 
the white, OR AY | | 
To prepare the Cloth for dying of Scarlet. 


AIRS T take to one pound of cloth, one part of bran” 
water, and two parts of river- water; then put into it two 
ounces of allum and one ounce of tartar, when it boils and 
froths, ſcum it, and put in the cloth, turn it therein for an 


hour, then take it out and rince it. 


To dye Cloth of a common Red. 


PA KE to twenty yards of cloth, three pounds of allum, 
one pound and a half of tartar, and one third of a pound 
of chalk; put them in a copper with water, and boil them; 


then take fix pounds of good madder, and a wine-glaſs full of 


vinegar ; let it be warmed together, and put in the cloth, turn 
it round upon the winch, *till you obſerve it red enough; 


then rince it out, and it will be of a fine red. 


Another Method. 


& 0 AKE four pounds of allum, two pounds of tartar, four 
© ounces of white lead, and half a buſhel of wheat bran ; 
put theſe ingredients, together with the cloth, into a copper; 
let it boil for an hour and haif, and leave it therein to ſoak all 
night; then rince it, and take for the dye, one pound of good 
madder, two ounces of orlean, one ounce and a half of curcu- 
mi, and two ounces of aqua-fortis ; boil them, turn the cloth 
with a winch for three quarters of an hour, and it will be of a 


good red, 


To dye Scarlet. 


TAKE to two pounds of goad, two ounces of tartar, and 
1 one ounce of ſal-armoniac; grind them fine, and boil 
them up in fair water; add to them two ounces of ſtarch, halt 
an ounce of gum-cotta, and one ounce of cochineal; when 
theſe are boiling hot, put in an ounce and half of aqua-fortis, 
and let it boil ; then take it out, and when cool ringe it. 
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To che Browk 5 


ROWN colours are produced from the root, bark, and 


leaves of walnut- trees, as alſo of walnut-ſhells; ching rost 
might alſo be uſed for brown colours, but it being of a diſa- 
greeable ſcent, it ſhould. only be ufed. for hair colours in ſtuffs, 
tor which, and the olive colours, it is of more uſe ; The belt 
Prowns al are dy 'd with woad and walnut-tree root. . 


4 Nutmeg Calaur on Stuffs, 


TAKE three pounds of allum, half a pound of tartar, 
put this into a copper of water, and boil your ſtuff for 
an ks and a half; and take it out to cool, Then take one 
und and a half of fiſet- wood or yellow flowers, three pounds 
of madder, one pound of gall-nuts ; put it, together with the 
ſtuff, into a copper, boil and turn it with a winch, till it is 
red enough, and take it out to cool ; then take two pounds of 
vitriol, which before is diſfolv'd in warm water, put it in the 
copper, and turn the ſtuff till the colour is to pas mind; then 
rince it out. Or, 
Tanke half a buſhel of green walnut-ſhells, or elſe wok 
tree · root, infuſe it in a kettle, and when it begins to boil put 


in the ſtuff over a winch, turn it about three or four times, 


then take it out and let it cool ; after it is cold, boil the liquor 
again, and put the ſtuff in, turn it for half an hour, and take 
it out and let it cool; then put in one pound of gall-nuts, 
| three pounds of madder, together with the ſtuffs into the kettle, 
let it boil for an hour; take it out and let it cool again; take 
one pound of vitriol, put it in, ſtir it well about, then put in 
again the ſtuffs over the winch, turn and bail it fo long till 
you perceive your colour deep enough ; then take it out and 
rince it. 


Flow to make Flax ſoft aud mellow. 


AKE a ſtrong lee of wood or pot-aſhes, and unſlack'd 
lime, in which ſoak your flax for 24 hours; then put it, 
together with the lee, into a copper, and let it boil, and it will 


Le 23 ſoft as filk. After this rince it in clean water; wring 
out 
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out the water, and put the flax again into a ſtrong lee; repeat 


this thrice, then rince it out, dry it, and it will anſwer your 
purpoſe. Some prefer cow dung, with which the flax is daub- 
ed all over, or ſoak it in a lee of cow-dung for 24 hours, then 
rince and dry it. | 


An excellent Water for taking out Spots in Cloth, Stuff, &c. 


AKE two pounds of ſpring water, put in it a little pot- 
| aſhes, about the quantity of a walnut, and a lemon cut 
in fmall flices; mix this well together, and let it ſtand for 24 
hours in the ſun, then ſtrain it through a cloth, and put the 
clear liquid up for uſe ; this water takes out all ſpots, whether 
pitch, greaſe or oil, as well in hats, as cloth, ſtuffs, ſilk, cot- 
ton and linnen, immediately ; but as ſoon as the ſpot is taken 
off, waſh the place with water, and when dry you will ſee 
nothing. | 


To dye Moolen Stuffs of a Black Colour. 


INE cloths and ſuch ſtuffs as will bear the price muſt be 
firſtdy'd of a deep blue in a freſh vat of pure indigo; after 


which you boil the ſtuffs in allum and tartar ; then you dye it 


in madder, and at laſt with gall of Aleppo, vitriol and Sumach 
Arab *, dye it black; to prevent the colour ſoiling when the 
cloths are made up, they muſt, before they are ſent to the 
dye-houſe, be well ſcowered in a ſcowering mill. 


Middling ſtuffs, after they have been prepar'd by ſcowering 


and drawn through a blue vat, are dy'd black with galbnut 
and vitriol. | | 

For ordinary wool or woollen ſtuffs take walnut-tree bran- 
ches and ſhells, a ſufficient quantity; with this boil your Ruff 
to a brown colour, then draw it through the black dye made 
with the bark of elder, iron, or copper filings, and indian-wood. 


* Is a ſhrub, that grows in Spain, Portugal and France, from 
which countries it is carried in abundance to moſt parts of Europe ; 
that which is good mult be dry and of a light green colour, that of 
a brown hae is ſpent and good for little. It is uſed by black dyers, 
cordwainers, c. The leaves boil'd in lee, dye hair black. 
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To dye Linnen of a Black Cilour. 


TAKE filings of iron, wach them, and add to them the 


bark of elder tree; boil them up together, and dip 
your linnen therein, 


To dye ollen of a good Black, 


I. "TAKE two pounds of gall-nuts, two pounds of the bark 
of elder-tree, one pound and a half of yellow chips, boil 
them for three hours; then put in your ſtuff, turn it well 
with the winch, and when you perceive it black enough take 
it out and cool it. | 
2. Take one oynce and a half of ſal-armoniac, with this 
boil your ſtuff gently for an bour long, turning it all the while 
with the winch ; then take it out again and let it cool. 
3. Take two pounds and a half of vitriol, a quarter of a 
pound of Sumach ; boil your {tuff therein for an hour; then 
cool and rince it, and it will be of a good black. 


Another Black Colour for Moollen. 


& the firſt boiling take two pounds of gall-nuts, half a 
| pound of braſil wood, two pounds and a half of madder ; 
boil your cloth with theſe ingredients for three hours, then 
take it out to coal, for the ſecond boiling take one ounce and 
© a half of ſal-armoniac, and far the third two ounces and a half 
of vitriol, three quarters of a pound of braſil, and a quarter of 
2 poyng of tallow. 327 | 


Another Black Colour for Plus. 


JIUT the following ingredients into a large veſſel, viz. 
P eight pounds of elder bark, eight pounds of Sumach, twelve 
-pounds of oaken chips, nine pounds of vitriol, two pounds of 
wild marjorum, {1x pounds of tile-duſt, ſome waſte of a grind- 
ſtone, ſix pounds of walnut- leaves, half a pound of burnt tartar, 
two pounds of ſalt, four pounds of woad ; on theſe pour boil - 
ing water till your veſſel is full; your pluſh after it is well 
boil'd and cleanſed mult be well gall'd, and this you do by 
boiling it it in one pound and a half of Sumach, eight ounces of 
maddex, ta ounces and a half of burnt faltperre,” half an 
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ounce of ſal-armoniac, one ounce and a half of vitriol, half 
an ounce of burnt-tartar, then take it out, and let it dry 
without rincing it. | — 

Then you fill the copper with the above liquor, and boil and 
dye your pluſh in the manner as you do other ſtuffs, turning 
it round with the winch ; when the colour is to your mind, 


take out the pluſh, let it cool and then rince and hang it up 
to dry. 


To dye Silk of a good Black. 


N a copper containing fix pails of water, put two pounds of 
beaten gall-nuts, four pounds of Sumach, a quarter of a 
pound of madder, half a poand of antimony finely powdered, 
four ox-galls, four ounces of gum tragacant, firſt diſſolv'd in 
fair water, of fine beaten elder-bark two ounces, and one 
ounce and a half of iron file-duſt ; put theſe ingredients; into 
the above water, and let them boil for two hours, then fill 
jt up with a pail full of barley-water, and let it boil for an 
hour longer, then put in your ſilk, and boil it for half an 
hour ſlowly : then take it out and rince it ina tub with clean 
water, and pour that again into the copper; the ſilk you rince 
quite clean in a running water, then hang it up, and when 
it is dry, put it in the copper again; boil it flowly for half 
an hour, as before, then rince it in a tub, and again in rain 
water; when dry, take good lee, put into it two ounces of 
pot-aſhes, and when they are diffolv'd, rince the filk therein 
quickly, then in running water; this done, hang it to dry, and 
order it as you do other colour'd filks. 


This colour will alſo dye all ſorts of manufactur'd woollen 
ſtuffs. . 
To give the black filk a fine gloſs, you muſt, before the 


laſt dipping, put in, for each pound, one ounce of iſinglaſs, fuſt 
diſſoly'd in water, . 


Another manner for dying Sill. E: 


TN a copper of three pails of water put two ounces of 
borax, half a pound of Agaricum, a quarter of a pound 
of litharge of ſilver, four ounces of madder, one quartern of 
trandy, four ounces of verdigreaſe ; let them boil together 
- ſor an hour, then cover the copper, and let the liquid reſt 
lor 14 days; when you dclign to uſe it, take two pounds 
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of Sæunes leaves, two pounds of Gentian, one pound of Agarica, 
two pounds of granat- ſhells; let them boil together for two 


enough. 


* 


hours, and then put it to the other liquot ſettled in the copper: 


keep it free from ſoap, which would, ſpoil it fo as not to be 
recover d by any means; and in caſe by accident ſome tallow 
ſhould happen to drop from your candle into it, then forbear 


meddling with it till it is cold, when ſo, take it off carefully ; 


or heat your poker red hot and {weep it over the ſurface, this 
will take off all the greaſineſs: then take two or three little 


bags of canvas, fill'd with bran, hang them in the colour for 


two or three hours whilſt the copper is heating, then clap whit- 


ed brown paper on the ſurface of the colour, which will take 


off all the greaſineſs that might remain; after that begin to dye. 


Your {ilk that is to be dyed muſt be firſt boiled in bran, then 
d; to each pound of filk take twelve ounces of gall-nuts; 


it, which muſt ſoak therein for 30 hours. 


To dye a Grey Colour, 


REY is a middle colour, between black and white, 

which beginning with a white grey, approaches by de- 
grees to a black grey: it may be obſerved, that if the black 
colour was to be prepared only of gall-nuts and vitriol, it would 
procure but an indifferent grey, but if to theſe ordinary in- 
gredients for dying of ſtuffs, you add ſome indian- wood, you 
may procure white grey, pearl colour, lead colour, whitiſn 
grey, iron grey, black grey, brown grey, &c. Some of theſe 


colours require a little tincture of the woad. 


To dye a Brown red Colour either on Silk or Worfled. 


IRS F, after you have prepar d your filk or worſted, in 
the manner directed for dying of red colours, boil it in 


| Fader, then ſlacken the fire under the copper, and add to- 


the madder liquor ſome black colour, prepared as has been 
ſhewn, then ſtir the fire, and when the dye is hot, work the 
commodities. you have to dye therein, till you fre them dark 


„ 


5 444 . 0 , £ * 6 But 


this colour will keep good for many years, and the longer you 
dye therein, the bettet it will grow, you muſt be careful to 


dil the gall nuts for two hours, before you put the filk into 
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But the beſt way to dye this colour is in a blue vat; there- 
fore chuſe one either lighter or darker, according as you 
would have your'colour ; then allum and rince your filk in 
fair water; this done, work it in the copper with madder, till 
you find it anſwer your purpoſe, 


Another. 


UT into a kettle of hot water a handful of madder, fiir 
P it together, and let it ſtand a little; then take the woollen 
uff, wet it firſt, then let it run over the winch into the ket- 
tle, turning it conſtantly ; if you ſee it does not make the co- 
lour high enough, add a handful more of madder, rincing the 
ſtuff or filk ſometimes, to ſee whether it isto your liking. 
Then put ſome black colour into the kettle, mix it well 
together, ſtir the fire, and when hot, turn your filks or ſtuffs 
with the winch, and dye it either of a blacker hue by adding 
more black, or a redder by putting in leſs. 


Of Madder, and its Uſefulneſs in Dying of Silk, Warſted, 


Cotton, &c. 


ADDER is a red colour, the beſt grows in Holland, 
though the colour of that which grows in Flanders ex- 
ceeds it; each fort of madder is mark'd with a particular 


mark, to know what country it comes from. The only ſign 
of the real goodneſs of madder, is the bright colour, which 


when being ground to a fine powder, and put on a blue or 


brown paper, ſticks to it : it muſt be kept cloſe from the air, 
otherwiſe it will loſe the ſtrength, and beauty of its colour. 
The madder which comes from Sileſia, under the name of 
Breſſatu red, reſembles more a red earth than a root, it has 
not ſo bright a colour as that which comes from Holland : to 
manure and cultivate the ground for the growth of madder, it 
muſt be obſerved, that it requires a good mould, which is net- 
ther toodamp nor dry, it muſt be plow'd pretty deep, and be 
well dung'd before the winter ſeaſon. It is ſown in the month 
of March in the decreaſe of the moon, after the land in which 
it is to be ſown," is well clear'd of weeds, leſt they ſhould at- 
tract the ſtrength and goodneſs thereof to themſelves, and 


their roots mix with the madder. IN 


About 
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About eight months after the madder is ſown they begin to 
pull up the larger roots thereof, which is done to hinder it from 
drawing the ſtrength from the earth to themſclves, which Are 
to he a nouriſhment for the younger ſprouts; this is commonly 
done in the month of September, when the ſeed is ripefor gather. 
ing. The remaining roots are then well covered with 
mould, till the next year, when the larger roots are again ga- 
thered ; thus it is managed 8 or 10 years together, after which 
the ſpot of ground may be cultivated for the growth of corn, 
and a new plantation fix'd upon in another place. | 

Tbe roots of madder which grow in Flanders and Zealand, 
when pull d out are dry'd in the ſun; but in hot countries they 
are &ry'd in ſhady places, in order to preſerve their colour and 
ftrength ; after that they are ground in mills to a powder, and 
pack d up cloſe in caſks or in double bags. 

The freſh madder yields a lively colour, that of a year old 
2 more lively one; but after that time the older it is, the more 
it loſes both its ſtrength. and beauty. | 


4 Nr Concerning the Dying with Madder: 


T has been a common rule to take to eight pounds of mad- 
der, one pound of taxtar ; allum and tartar are uſed for pre- 
paring the commodites to be dy d, for attracting and preſerving 
the colour. ee l 
Pot-aſhes heightens the colour very much, as does bran- 
water ; brandy is of peculiar uſe; it attracts the colour, makes 
it look clear and fine, and frees the fubtileſt particles from 
its dregs and impurities. Some dyers, and indeed moft, 
aſcribe the ſame virtue to urine ; but this is falfe, and although 
it may be of ſome uſe when freſh, it is highly prejudicial to 
Light colours when ftale, for it expels its particles of ſalt too 
much, and cauſes the colour to be of a heavy and unpleaſant 
ue : this ought therefore to be a caution to ſuch as would dye 
light and tender colours. The experiment may be tried in a 
glaſs of clean water, in which latmus, being firſt diſſolved 
and filtred, is poured in: if to this liquid, which is blue, you 
ſome ſpirit of ſalt, it will turn red, and mixing it with 
ſome diſſolved ſalt of tartar, it will reſume its former colour; if 
you pour too much of the latter, the liquid will turn green) 
and thus you may change the colour by adding more or lefs 


of either the one or the other ingredient to it. 7 
7 
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To dye Silk of a Madder Colour. 


REPARE it as has been directed under the article of 

dying filk of a crimſon colour. This done put a pail full 
of river water into a copper, together with half a pound of 
madder ; boil it for an hour and take care it boils not over 
then let it run off clear into another veſſel, ſtirring into it 
one ounce of curcumi; then put in your filk, let it lay therein 
till cold, then wring it out and beat it; this done take half a 
pound of good-brafil-wood, ' boil it in bran-water for an hour, 
clear it off in another veſſel, and put in your filk ; rince it 
out in ſoap-lee, and then in running water; after which dry 
and dreſs it. | 


Another Method. 


F TER vouhave prepared your ſilk for dying, hang it on 
ſticks, and to each pound of filk, take eleven ounces of 
madder, and four ounces of nut- galls; put theſe into a copper 
with clean rain-water, hang in your filk, and augment the 
heat of the copper till it is ready to boil ; then turn your filk in 
it for half an hour, and prevent its boiling by leflening the 
fire; after this rince and beat it out, hang it again on ſticks, 
in a tub with cold water, in which before you have put ſome 
pot-aſhes ; this gives it a beauty; then rince and dry it. 
How this madder is made uſe of for dying of worſted or ſtuits, 
has been ſhewn already. . 


Of Cechineal and its Uſefulneſs in dying. 


\ 4 dry'd inſects, in ſize of bed-bugs, which when brought 
into a powder and boiled, do yield a beautiful red colour, they 
are uſed by ſcarlet dyers, for dying of ſilks, worſted, cotton, &c. 
they are imported from the Spaniſh M eſt-Indies, the inſect feed- 


ing on a fruit which has a red juice ingendered with the tince- 


ture thereof. The Indians ſpreading a cloth under thoſe trees, 
ſhake them, and by this means catch the inſect, where they 
loon dye. This is the manner of preparing cochineal. 


Ochineal, a coſtly fine red and purple-colour, are ſmall 


07 
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Of Kermes, and its uſe in Dying. 


\ HI Sgrain, by ſome called ſcarlet berry, on account of 
its containing. that choice.and noble colour, ſcarlet, 
grows in Poland and Bohemia, on ſmall ſhrubs ; they are about 
the bigneſs of a pepper-corn ; the beſt comes from Spain; it is 
alſo found in France, eſpecially in Languedoc, and is gathered 
in the latter end of May, and the beginning of Fane. In Ger- 
many theſe berries are among the vulgar call'd St. John's Blood, 
becauſe of their being found on the thrubs about Midſummer, 
or the feaſt of St. Jahn the Baptiſt. 

- The Poles call it purple-grains ; they grow very plentifully 


in that country, and that people firſt diſcovered its. virtue for. 


dying of crimſon and purple, by a hen picking thoſe berries, 
and diſcharging her excrements of a crimſon colour. The di- 
ſtrict about Yar ſaw affords great quantities. In the Ukrain they 
are ſtill more in plenty; and on the borders of the ſandy de- 
ſarts of Arabia, they are gathered with great pains by the poor 
people, whence, it is thought, they retain the Arabian name 
of Kermes : thoſe berries or grains, when ripe, contain an in- 
ſect of a crimſon red, which, if not timely gathered, will diſ- 
engage itſelf from the ſhell and fly away; wherefore the people 
watch carefully the time for gathering, when they roll them 
together in their hands into balls, dry and fell them to the 
Eurepean and Turkiſh merchants, The Dutch mix it among 
the cochineal, becauſe it cauſcs that colour to have a higher 
and finer hue. 


Of Indigo. 


NDIGO is a dry and a hard blue colour, which is brought 

to us in lumps of different pieces or ſizes; it is an Indian 
ſhrub, which at certain times of the year, when in bloſſom, is 
cut down and laid in heaps, ſo long till it is rotten ; then the 
Indians carry it to the mills, which are built in great numbers 
about that place, where it is ground, boil'd and preſs'd, and 
when it is dry'd, they cut it in pieces, pack it in cheſts, and 
ſend it abr oad. | 


There are ſeveral different ſorts of indigo, viz. indigo 


Guatimala, and indigo Lauro, both which are exceeding good 
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and fine; their goodneſs is known when in breaking they ap- 
pear of a high blue, and not fandy ; however that with a deep 
loſs is not amiſs. Theſe two ſorts are followed by theſe, 
lato, Xerquies and Domingo, which are counted not ſo good 
as the former. The Indigo Plato and Aerguies, are of a high 
violet colour, and very light in weight, ſo as to ſwim on the 
water; theſe are by ſome reckoned better than that of Gua- 
timala, becauſe it is preſs'd only from the leaves, and the other 
from the ſtalks and leaves together. Indigo Domingo is not of 
ſo lively a copper colour as the former, and is much mix'd 
with ſand and earth; the merehants try this ſort by lighting a 
piece, the good fort will burn like wax, and leave all the 
droſs behind, | 


Curcumi 


a foreign root, in the ſhape of ginger, of a ſaſfron colour; 
dit is brought to us from the Indies, where it is made ule of 
both fot dyers and ſpice. | 

It is alſo call'd the Indian crocus, the beſt is that which is 
heavy and in large pieces, without duſt: there is no fitter in- 
gredient to be found for heightening tbe ſcarlet to a yellow hue, 
and itis frequently uſed by colour-dyers in tempering theirreds, 
be they dy'd with kermes, cocbineal, or madder; aqua · fortis 
will 8 the ſame, but curcuny adds a greater life, eſpecially 
to ſcarlet. | 


Brafil-wood. 


HIS comes from the country of Braſil in the Weſt In- 
dies; it is cut out of a tree call'd by the inhabitants 
Arbontan ; which, with its ſtem and branches is not much un- 
like an oak-tree, only thicker, ſome will meaſure 24 feet 
round the ſtem ; the leaves reſemble thoſe of box-trees : the 
fineſt braſil-woad. is cut about Fernambuca, à town in the 
country of Braſil, this exceeds in colour all the other kinds of 
braſil- wood, and is therefore ſold at a dearer rate: this wood 
produces in dying of ſilks, &c. a fine colour, but it is ver 
fading. It is beſt for black-dyers, who by uſing it with gall- 
nuts, Sumach, Rodoul, Fovic, vitriol, and verdigreaſe, dye 
a good black or grey therewith, | 


Orchsl, | 
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RCHAL is prepared from a ſmall moſs which grows 

on rocks and cliffs, the chief ingredients for its prepara- 
tion are chalk and urine, and although the colour it produces 
wn. Uo ſilks, Oc. is fading, yet, whilſt freſh, is exceeding 

utiful. 


Oriean 


MES from the Veſt-Indies, either in ſquare pieces like 
Netocaſtle ſoap, or in round lumps, or ſmall cakes, the 
bigneſs of a crown, which laſt is reckoned to be the fineſt ſoft, 
and has a fragrant ſmell of violets; it is a tincture preſſed 
from a ſeed, and, when dry'd, of a dark-red yellow colour. 
The druggiſts ſell two ſorts of orlean, the one is like a dough, 
and is very cheap, the other is dry and very valuable. The 
dyers uſe it for dying of brown-yellows, orange colours, Cc. 


Gall-nuts 


S a fruit of various ſorts, ſome are ſmall, others large, 
black and white, ſmooth and knotty ; they grow on high 
dak · trees, and by merchants are imported from Smyrna, Tri- 
poly, Turky and Aleppo; the heavieſt are counted the beſt, 
eſpecially when black and knott) 
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to ſilver all Sorts 38, 

39 


to make them grow vi- 


fibly . 217 


Metallic Powder 204 
Mines, to diſcover them 218 
Mirrours, to caſt them 118 
Mixture, for Impreſſuns,which 
will grow as hard as Stone 


125 


22 


Microſcopes, how to make 3 32 


X. 
Moſaic Vor 


267 
Moulds, for caſting of Metals 

106, roy 
Muffel, what it is 7 


N 


N tural Cry/lal ta prepare 
68 


Neceſſary Obſervations in bał- 


ing of Glaſs 92 
Necklace of large Pearls, made 
out of ſmall ones 59 
Nurinberg Foyles 63 
5 Metal Powder for 
IT riting 204 

O 


OBBfcrvation⸗ in the baking 
of Glaſs when painted 

92 

Ophal, to imitate 68, 75 
Ornaments, of Gold, emboſs'd 
on Pannels 168 
Oyl, for cleaning Armory 132 


Oyl Paper, to make 162 
of Benjamin 271 
of Roſes 272 
of: Caves ib. 
P 


PAinting en Enamel 
Painting upon Glaſs 91 


Paper, to gild 152 
to marble 142, 143, 
I 44 
to Silver aſter the Chi- 
neſe manner, 1 60 
to make it of a red 
Colzur 
Parch- 
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Parchment, colouring of 148, 
149 

* reſembling Marble 

148 

Paſte, for imitating a Topaz 70 


Pearls, artificial 55, 56 
to make large out of ſmall 

59 

. how to-clean 60 


to blanch, or clean ib, 
Perſpective, the Art of draw- 


ing in 260 

Pewter, to harden 136 
to whiten like ſaver 

ib, 


Philoſophical Tree 218, 225 
Phoiphorus, 10 prepare 228, 


230 
Pictures, to caft with Iſing- 
glaſs 124 

Plaſter of Paris, e ca/? Images 
of 112, 113, 119 

to caſt on Copper 

Plates 125 

Poliſhing of Foyles 59 


of ſoft Stones 79, 89 
Porphyry, to imitate 249 


Pot-aſhes, 10 prepare for Glaſs 


473 


Potters Glaze work, ſeveral 


Colours for 98, 102 
Powder for Ink 155 
to gild with 15 


of natural Gems 79 

to fiiver Copper or 

| Brafs 38 
Precious Stones, counterfeiting 
of 67, 68 
Preſerving Things from Cor- 
ruption 226 
Pruthan blue, haw to make 274 


Q 
Veen of Hungary's Ma- 


er 272 
Quickſilver, reviving of 13 
how to deaden for 


gilding 16 


Quickening Water, fer gilding 


| 19 

Quinteſſence of Roſes and o- 

ther Vegetables 241 
R 

Aſor ftraps, how to pre- 

pare 273 

Red Colours 190 

Enamel | 5 1 


Ink, to prepare 15 5 


of Ver million 157 
Paper 101 
Refining of Gold 4, 5 
Regeneration of Plants 216 


of Coral 227 


of Animals 233 
Room, to appear as if on Fire 


229 
with moving Pictures 

232 

Roſe Colour Enamel 51 


Rotterdam ſhining White 99 
Ruby, to imitate 77 
Rules, for tempering Steel and 

Iron 130 


8 


Altpetre, the Nature and 
Growth of 206 

Salt of Tartar, to purify 47 
Saltzburg Whire 99 
Sand, fit ta caſt in 116 
Saphire, to imitate 71, 73 
Sepa- 
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Separating Silver from Gold 6 Sword-blades, fo perfume 127 
Gold and Silver from to etch upon 133 
Sweepings 10 to make blue Let- 
Gold from gilded Cop- ters on 134 
per IN 
Silver from a gilded T 

Ring 12 ; 
Silver, to extra it from a \Ables, white, for Me- 
gilded Ring 12 morandum=baoks 147 
to bail it white 17 Tables, Chairs, &c. to var- 
to granwate nifh "7:0 
to make pliable 12 Teſt, what it is 4 
ſo give it @ quick Fuſion Thunder-Powder 2.30 
ib. Tin, or Lead Aſbes 137 
Solder 31 to imitate Silver 138, 139 
whether it contains Gold to make it flow eaſy 139 
| 13 Coat-buttons 128 
to gild 14, 15 Plates, or Latton, how 10 
to colour it throughout make 140 
yellow 25 Topaz, oriental, toimitate 70 


Lace, to clean 27 
to ſeparate it from Cop- 
per, or any other allay 


I2 
Size, for gilding 203 
Small Shot, to caſt 112 
Soap of Naples 244 
Solder, for ſilver Chain-work 
1 

for Gold 315 32 

for Pewter I40 

for Silver 31 

for Tin 139 

for Braſs 145 

Spittle Glue 172 
Springs, to ſearch for 221 
Steel, to caſt 123 
to make of Iron 126 

to harden 128 

to temper ib. 


Stone, producing Fire 230 
Sword-blades, to harden 127 


Tortoiſe Shell, to imitate in 
Japan Wirk 181 
in Horn 176 


v 


Arniſhing, er Japanning 

for Bookbinders 14.7 
Varniſhing on 1/204 178 
for a Violin 183 
Vegetables, to ca/? 108 
to prepare a fixed 

Salt from 242 
Verdigreaſe, a blue Colour 


from 189 

to make a good 195 
Vermillion, a fine 192 
to purify ib. 

Ink 157 

Vinegar, to make .- 243 
Vitriol, to calcine „ 
Ultramarine, to prepare 186 
Water- 
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r, the Preparation of 


w Wood, to marble 165 
to dye of various Co- 
Ater- gilding on Silver laurs, &c. 162 
19 to caſt 117 
to tin all Sorts of Writing, White upon White 
Metals 138 158 
to give any Metal a White upon Black 162 
gold Colour 25,26 which muſt be read in 
Water, to write Letters of Se- a dark Place 161 
crecy 158 
White Chall, to prepare for T 
gilding 203 
Colours 198 Ellow Int, how to pre- 
Horſe, to mark with pare 156 
black Spots 205 
Wood, to adorn with Gold or Z 
Silver 166, 167 
Glue 170 


70 
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